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PREFACE 


In writing this book I have tried to see the subject from the 
point of view of the engineer rather from that of the mathematician. 
It is for that reason that the title Applied Elasticity has been chosen. 
Although there is not much in the book that could not be covered 
by the usual title Theory of Elasticity, yet this theory has been de¬ 
veloped only so far as it seemed likely to lead to the solution of 
practical problems. Moreover, in the course of the work, only such 
problems as were deemed to have a practical interest have been 
chosen to illustrate the theory. 

One very important departure from the strict mathematical theory 
is to be found in the use of approximate methods of solution based 
on the principle of minimum energy. The application of this method 
requires nothing more difficult than some simple integration, and the 
probable errors in the results attained are generally much smaller than 
the probable errors due to ignorance of the values of the elastic con¬ 
stants. The method is ideal for dealing with problems on stability, 
since, with very little effort, it usually gives buckling loads to within 
one per cent. The process can also be applied, with unexpected 
success, to the task of finding the periods of normal oscillations of 
elastic bodies. Mathematically these oscillation problems are identical 
with the stability problems before mentioned. 

Some of the results of this book are here published, as far as I 
know, for the first time. Among these are Arts. 279 to 283 on the 
deflexion of a thin plate under normal pressure when the stretching 
of the middle surface is taken into account; Arts. 307, 308, 309, 
giving the approximate method of finding the buckling loads of deep 
beams; and Arts. 330, 331, 338, on the vibrations of a disk of 
variable thickness. I wish also to mention the successful application 
of the energy method to the problem of the buckling of thin tubes 
in Art. 324, in spite of the difficulty, to which the late Lord Rayleigh 
called attention, in getting an accurate expression for the energy in 
a bent plate. 



VI 


PJREFACE 


The equations have been numbered consecutively through the 
chapters, and the number before the dot denotes the number of the 
chapter. Thus (14.53) is the number used to indicate equation 53 
in chapter 14. 

A few pieces of analysis have been put into three Appendices, 
named A, B, and C. The loth equation in Appendix A is numbered 
(A.io|. 

I am under great obligation to Mr J. D. Cockcroft, M. Sc. Tech., 
for his most conscientious reading, either in the proofs or in manu¬ 
script, of all the book except the Appendices. He has worked through 
nearly every piece of analysis and arithmetic given in the book, and 
through his labours innumerable errors, big and small, have been 
eliminated. 

So much tedious arithmetic has been involved in the production 
of the book that it will not surprise me to learn that many errors 
still remain in the printed pages. I shall, however, be content if there 
are no serious errors of principle. 

JOHN PRESCOTT, 


June, 1924. 
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APPLIED ELASTICITY 

CHAPTER I 

ANALYSIS OF STRESS 

1. Definition of Stress. 

When body is in equilibrium under the action of forces 
applied at different points of its bounding" surface it is 

quite clear that the effect of the forces must be somehow 

transmitted through the body. Even when the body is not 
in equilibrium, or when the forces act at points not on the 
boundary of the body, it is still true in general that actions are 

transmitted through the body. Then it follows that, across any small 

plane area in the body, forces are exerted by the matter on one 
side of the area on the matter on the other side. Thus, if F is this 
force across a small area A, we can resolve F into 
two components, N perpendicular to the area, and 
S in the plane of the area. Wc will suppose, for 
clearness, that ih(^ force F shown in fig. i is the 
action of the mattc^r to the right of the area on 
the matter to the left. By Newton’s third law the 
action of the matter to the left of the area on the 
matter to the right is the force F reversed. The 
normal component force N is called a tension if 
its direction is away from the matter on which it 
acts. Thus in fig. i, the matter on which F acts 
being supposed to lie to the left of the area, the 
force N is shown as a tension. If the force N is towards the matter on 
which it acts it is called a thrust. Physically a tension is an action 
inside a body resisting the separation of the particles of the body, 
and a thrust is an action resisting the crushing together of the 
particles. A thrust may Ik; regarded as a negative tension. 

The component force S in the p-lane of the area is called a shearing 
force, or a shear force, and it can have any direction in the area 
depending on the direction of F in space. 
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N 

The mean normal force per unit area of A is , and this is 

A 

the mean normal st 7 ^ess on the area. If N is a tension this normal 
stress is called a ie 7 mo 7 ial stress, whereas if N is a thrust the stress 
is a compressive stress or a negative te^isional stress. ^ 

The mean tangential force per unit area on A is —, and this is 
called the mean shear stress on the area A. 


If the area A is infinitely small and concentrated round-a point C 
the mean normal stress and the mean shear stress are then called the 
normal stress and the shear stress at the point C for an area having the 
direction (or orientation) of the area A. It will be shown later what 
is the relation between the stresses at a point C for areas in different 
directions through that point. 

If the structure of matter is molecular there is probably no such 
thing as stress at a point, for the very idea of stress at a point involves 
the idea of continuity of matter, which is quite opposed to the molecular 
theory. Nevertheless, molecular distances are so small compared with 
any lengths we usually measure that the area can be made very small 
without its dimensions being allowed to approach the smallness of 
intermokoular distances, and we could then take the stresses on such 
a small area as the stresses at a point, the point being the centre of 
the area. In effect, for the purposes of the the theory of elasticity, our 
results will be quite good enough if our points at which stresses are 
taken are very small areas and not Euclidean points. 

2. Component Stresses parallel to coordinate axes. 

Let C be a point in an elastic solid situated at the point (.a*, y, c) 
relative to three rectangular coordinate axes OX, OY, OZ, fixed in 
the body. Let three very small areas be taken at C perpendicular 
respectively to the three coordinate axes. Let the tensioiial stresses in 
the material in the directions of OX, OY, OZ, be denoted by P^, P.^, 
P3, compressive stresses being indicated by negative values of the P’s. 
The shearing stress on the area perpendicular to any one axis can be 
resolved into two components parallel to the other two axes. Thus, 
there are two component shear stresses on each of the three areas, six 
component shear stresses in all on the three planes through the point C. 
It will shortly be proved that these six shear stresses fall into three 
pairs, each pair having equal members, so that there are only three 
different component shear stresses at any point. Let us consider only 
one of these areas, namely the area perpendicular to the axis OZ, and 
suppose the outward normal toi the matter, on which the stresses shown 
in fig.2 act, is parallel to the positive direction along OZ; that is, if 
OZ points vertically upwards, the matter on which the stresses act lies 
below the area in the figure. We will denote the component stresses on 
the area perpendicular to OZ by S*® and S^y, the first being parallel to 
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OX and the second parallel to OY. There are in all six of these 
component shear stresses at C, the other four being on the other two. 
planes through C perpendicular to the 
other two axes One of these other 
stresses is Sa?*, which is the component 
shear stress acting on the plane per¬ 
pendicular to OX in the diirection of 
OZ. We shall show that 
Sy* — Sjity ; S*® =* S®®. - 

It should first of all be observed 
that, since action and reaction are equal 
an opposite, the stresses on the plane 
in fig. 2 are all reversed if we are con¬ 
sidering the action on the matter above 
the area. Moreover the positive directions 
of the component shear stresses are deter¬ 
mined by the fact that the positive tension and the positive shear stresses on 
any one of the three faces are all’ the same as the positive directions 
along the three co-ordinate axes, or all contrary to these directions, 
and there is no trouble in determining the direction of a positive 
tension. Thus in fig. 2, S,®, are all in the same directions 

as OZ, OX, OY. 



Let us consider the forces on a small rectangular block with edges 
parallel to the coordinate axes, the centre of the block being at (at, y, s). 
Since the dimensions of the block are small, and will be ultimately 
infinitely small, we may regard the stresses at the centre of each face 
as the mean stresses over the area, and the resultant force on each 
face may be regarded' as acting at the centre of the face. The errors 
due to these assumptions are quantities of 
smaller orders than the quantities retained 
in our equations, and therefore in the 
limit these errors vanish. 

In fig. 3 only the plan of the block 
on the xy plane is shown. The stresses 
perpendicular to the xy plane, and the 
shear stresses on the planes parallel to the 
xtf plane, are not shown because they have 


^ iS+6S 


>S+SS 




_ 5 _ 


Fig. 3 


'J7U UiailC, aiO liv*. yw j-u j , . , • 11 1 

no moment about that line through the point {x.y.z) which is parallel 
to the js-axis. 

Since the area of the face on which S acts is ^j/( 5 * the force due 
to this stress is Stdydx. By taking moments about the line through C 
perpendicular to the xy plane we get 

Idx! S + (S + dS)) d»/ds— id// jS' + fS' + dS')} da d* = o. 

i I* 
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Therefore, dividing by dxdydz and then making the block infinitely 
small, which makes dS —^ o and dS' —4 o, we get 

S—S'«o 
S = S'. 

But S, being the shear stress in the y direction on a plane perpendicular 
to the axis of .r, is the value of the stress at the middle of the 
face on which it acts, which point ultimately coincides with C. 
Likewise when the block is infinitely small the stress S' is the stress 
Syj, at the point C. Therefore our result says that 

= Sya*; 

and in the same way we can prove that 

Sy* = Sxy and Sxx = S®*. 

We may now put 

^2 Sjija; “ Sjsju, 

^8 “ Sya?- 

Thus is the value of any of the shear stresses which tends to turn 
the block about an axis through its centre parallel to the axis of x. 
We thus see the connection between the suffix i and the jjr-axis. 
The suffixes 2 and 3 have the same connection with the axes of y and jsr 
respectively. 

3. Principal Axes of Stress. 

We have now shown that the stress system at any point on planes 
parallel to the coordinate planes is completely specified by means of 
six stresses, namely, P2, P3, Sj, Sg and S3. By considering the 
equilibrium of a small portion of the elastic body 'bounded by ohe 
oblique plane and three planes parallel to the coordinate planes we can 
find the state of stress on this oblique plane in terms of the six stresses 
mentioned above. It follows then that the stress at a point across any 
plane through that point can be completely determined in terms of 
these six stresses and the known angles which determine the position 
of the plane. It will be shown later (Art 6) that there is one set- of 
three mutually perpendicular planes through each point of the body on 
which the shear stresses are all zero, so that, if the coordinate axes are 
taken perpendicular to these three planes^ the stresses S^, So, S3, are 
each zero. These particular coordinate axes are called the principal 
axes of stress for that point, and the three planes perpendicular to 
these axes are the principal planes at the point. 

4. Principal Axes when 81 = 82=^0. 

As a first step towards the general problem of finding the principal 
axes of stress for a given point where the six stress-components are 
known let us first consider the case vyhere and are both zero. 
We shall show that in this case the principal axes can be reached by 
merely rotating the axes about the axis of a. 
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In fig. 4 the stresses on opposite faces of a block of dimensions 
dx, dy, dZy are shown as equal stresses, whereas actually they should 
differ by small quantities of the order 
dx or dy- The-e small differences, if 
we took account of them, would not 
alter the result of the following reasoning. 

Let DK be a plane parallel to the 
»-axis, and let us consider the equi¬ 
librium of the wedge shaped portion 
DAK under the stresses > ^2> ^8> ^8 
and the stresses P and S on the oblique 
plane DK. 

The area of the face represented 
by AK in the figure is dx dy tan 0 , and the area of DK is 
dx dy sec ft Then the normal forces on these areas are P, dx dy tan 6 
undFdxdy sec 9 y and the tangential stresses are S3d«(i2/tan0 and 
S&diysecft Then resolving all the forces on the wedge in the 
direction of S we get, for equilibrium, 

Sdx dy sec 6 = (P2<5« dy tan 6 + SgcJ* dy) cos 9 

— (Pi(J^!J dy 4 " Sjjd* dy tan 9 ) sin 9 . 

Therefore 

S =« (Pji sin d + S3 cos 0 )cos 9 —(P^ cos 6 + S3 sin 9j sin 9 

= S3 cos 20-f ^(P^ — Pi)sin20.(i.i) 

The angle 9 which makes S zero is given by 
I(Pj — Pg) sin 20 = S3 cos 2 0, 



Fig. 4 


or 


tan 20« 



(1.2) 


Now as 0 varies fro-m 0 to 90 ® the angle 2 0 varies from o to 180 ® 
and therefore tan 20 varies firstly from u to 00 and then from — 00 
to o, thus passing once through every positive and negative number. 
It follows then that, whatever values S3, and have, there is one 
value of 0 between 0 and 90® satisfying equation (1.2). Let this angle 
he a- If therefore the axes of x and 3; be turned about OZ through 
the angle (90" — a) in the direction from OX towards OY then the 
shear stress S., for this new set of axes is zero. Also and Sg are 
still zero since our original assumption that and So were zero meant 
that the resultant tangential stress on the pjanes perpendicular to OZ 
was zero, and these planes have not been altered. The axes in the new 
position are the principal axes for the stresses at the point C. 

5. Components, parallel to the coordinate axes, of the Re¬ 
sultant stress on any oblique plane. 

The six stresses on three mutually perpendicular planes through O 
being given it is required to- find the component forces per unit area 
parallel to the three axes on any oblique plane, through O. 
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Let ABC be an oblique plane parallel to the one through O, which 
point is taken as origin of coordinates for convenience. We assume 
that the stresses over all the faces of the block OABC, which is 
supposed to be small, are uniform, and then it follows that the resultant 
force on any face passes through the centre of gravity of that face. 
Thus for example, the point of intersection of F^, Fg, F.j, is the centre 
of gravity of the face ABC. When the block OABC is reduced to 
infinitesimal dimensions the stresses over the faces become uniform in 

any case, and the stresses 
Z on the oblique plane ABC 

become the stresses on an 
oblique plane through O. 

Let I, m, 7 b, denote the 
direction-cosines of the 
outward normal to the 
face ABC; that is, the 
cosines of the angles be¬ 
tween a positive tension 
on the face ABC and the 
- axes OX, OY, OZ; and 
let a denote the area of 
the triangle ABC. Then 
the projected areas OBC, 
OCA, OAB aie la, 'uta, 
7 Wb, Let F,, Fg, Ffj, denote 
the components of the re¬ 
sultant stress on the oblique 
big- 5 plane ABC. 

Now, assuming the 

block to be in equilibrium, and resolving the forces on the block parallel 


to OX, we get 

‘ FjQ = Pi/a + Sgwa Sgwa. 

Therefore = ZP, + mSg + .(1.3) 

Likewise, by resolving parallel to the other axes, 

Fg = ZSg -|- wPg -|- . ... . . . (1.4) 

= +wPg.(1.5) 


By reducing the block OABC to infinitesimal dimensions equations (1.3) 
(14) (i-S) give relations between the stresses at a point, namely the 
point O in figure 5. 

6 . Principal axes for any given system of stresses. 

It has been shown in the last article that the components, parallel 
to the axes, of the force per unit area on an oblique plane through 
any point at which the six independent stresses are given, are 
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Fi = ZPi+‘mS 3 -f- 7 iS 2 .(1.6) 

F3 =/S 3 -j-TnPg-j-.(^*7) 

F3 == /Sg -j- mSi -|- 7 zP 3 .(1.8) 

Now if there is no shear stress on the oblique area ABC then the 
resultant of F^, Fj, and F3, is a purely tensional stress, that is, a stress 
in the direction /, m, n. Suppose P is this tensional stress. Then 


/P = 


:Fi, WP: 


:F., 7 zP = Fo 


that is, 


I 


fl.. 

m 


(i-9) 


or 


P,+yS, + ^S,. 


I n 

= I>3+is, + Js,. 


O. 


We may write these two conditions thus 

Pi - p, + (T--jSs 4-^ s,— -Si = o 

and R^-P^+Q-^jsi+iss-^J. 

\m n J ni n 

I ^ n 

Let a==— and 5 ==—* Then these last equations become 
m m 

Pi-P^ + (--a)s*S, - A = o 

and P3 Pj "t” Sj -j- aSj -^ 5 ^ = 0 

Clearing these of fractions we get 

(a* — I )Sj — a(Pi — Ps) —)?(% — aSj) = o 
p{¥,-F,)-a{S,-fiS,) =o 

The value of from equation (i.io) is 

(a2-i)S3-a(P.-P 3) 

Sj-aS, ■ • 

On substituting this in equation (i.ii) and multiplying up by (S.^—aS,)* 
we get 

[{(«=>-1)8* - a(Pj-P*)}*-(S,-aS.)*]S, 

+{P 3 -P 3 ){S 3 -aS,){(a»-i)S 8 -a(Pi-P 3 )} 

+ 0(83—aS,)[|(o’*—1)83—a(P,—Pj)}S3—(S3—081)83]=o (1.13) 
The coefficient of in this equation is 

S3“S,-S,S3^=u 

so that equation (1.13) is a cubic equation in a* since the coefficient 
of a‘‘ does not vanish identically. Now a cubic equation has at least 


(1.10) 

(1.11) 


( 1 . 12 ) 
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one real root, and therefore there is certainly one possible real value 

I 

of the ratio and corresponding to this value ot a there is one real 

valtie of p given by (1.12). Then the general relation between direc¬ 
tion-cosines, namely, 

P + + ir — I 

gives i + iS“) “ i, 

which determines m. Thus one set of direction-cosines is am, niy 
It follows then that there is certainly one ])lane on which there 
is no shear stress. 

As we have now proved that there is one plane through the given 
point on which there is no shear stress let the axes l>e turned so that 
the new axis OZ' is perpendicular to this plane. Then, stresses on planes 
parallel to the new axes being-denoted by dashed letters, our new condi¬ 
tions are that = 0 and S'2 = o. Then the stresses relative to the new 
axes are exactly similar to those in Art 4, where it was i>roved that, 
by rotating the axes about OZ (in the present case about OZ') a posi¬ 
tion can always be found where the stress S.,, referred to the last posi¬ 
tion of the axes, is also zero. This proves that, whatever the state of 
stress at a point, there is always a set of mutually perpendicular axes 
for which the stresses Sj, Sg, S3, are all zero at that iKnnt; that is, 
there is certainly one set of principal axes for each i)oint of a stressed 
body. Moreover, there is only one set, for the three r<-H>ts for a given 
by (1.13) would only give the three principal axes in a different order. 
The stresses Pj, P^, P3, on the principal planes through a point are 
called the principal stresses at that point. 

7. Stress on an oblique plane in terms of principal stresses. 
If the coordinate axes are principal axes for a point C then, since 
81 = 53 = 53 = 0, equations (1.6), (1.7), (1.8), give 

....... ( 1 . 14 ) 

Fg wPg j 

If Pj, Pj, Pg, are all equal then 



which are the conditions that the resultant stress on the oblique plane 
should be a purely normal stress equal to P,. This shows that, if the 
three principal stresses are all equal at any point, then the stress across 
any plane at that point is exactly the same as it is across each principal 
plane, from which it follows that any set of rectangular planes through 
the point are principal planes. If P is negative then there is* a pure 
thrust across every plane, this latter being the condition in the atmo¬ 
sphere or in a liquid, and we shall refer to it as a state of hydrostatic 
thrust. 
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In the general case, where Pj, P^, P,, are unequal we get 
F,s F«* F.* 

^ + =-= I . . . . (i.i6> 

If w€ regard F^, Fg, F3, as the coordinates of a point, relative to an 
origin at the point where the stresses act, then the vector drawn from 
the origin to the point F^, Fg, Fg, is the resultant stress on the oblique 
plane, and equation (1.16) shows that the end of this vector lies on the 
ellipsoid whose equation is 

p 2 p 2 p’2 .(^*^7^ 

-*^2 8 

This shows that, of the three principal stresses at a point, one is the 

maximum and another the minimum stress across any plane through 

that point. 

The ellipsoid (1.17) or (1.16) is called the ellipsoid of stress for 
the point whose principal stresses are P^, P^, Pg. 

The tensional stress across the oblique plane is the sum. of the 
components of F,, Fg, Fg, along the normal to the plane. Thus, denoting 
this tension by P, we get 

P = /F, -f- wFg -f. nFg 

= Z*Pi + m^Pg-f n^Pg .(1.18) 

The resultant stress is 

R = VFi* + F,* + Fs» = Vi»Pi»+m 3 Pg*+ . (1.19) 

If P2 = P3 = Pi then, since Z®= 

P = R=P^, 

which shows in another way that the resultant stress across any o'blique 
plane when the three principal stresses are equal is a normal stress of 
the same magnitude as each principal stress. 

8 . Shear stress on a plane inclined to two of the prin¬ 
cipal stresses. 

Since we are now dealing with principal stresses we must put 
Sg = o in equation (i.i), and then we find, for the shear stress on a 
plane inclined to the principal stresses P^ and Po but parallel to Pg, 

S==^(P.2 — Pi)sin20. 

If we vary 0 in this it is clear that S has its maximum value when 
sifx I, that is, when ^=45®. Moreover S depends only on the 
difference of the tensional stresses, so that the addition of the same 
amount to both stresses would not alter S. 

Again, if Pj =—Po, that is, if the principal stresses are equal in 
magnitude but one is a tension and the other a compression, then 

S = Pj sin 20.(i-2i) 
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and the maximum shear stress is equal to Pg. It is easy to verify this 
directly. Figs 6 a and 6 b show the related stresses 


Fig. 6a Fig. 6b 

g. Stresses on planes which are rotated relatively to OZ. 

Given the stresses P^, P^, S3, on planes; perpendicular to axes OX, 
OY, it is required to find the stresses on planes perpendicular to axes 
OX' OY', which are in the plane XOY but*inclined at an angle 0 to 
the original axes. 

Let P'j, S'3, denote the stresses on the faces perpendicular to 
the new axes. Since the direction of P'^^ in fig. 7 is parallel to OX' 

it follows that the direction of S'jj is 
parallel to OY' on the same face, ac¬ 
cording to the rule given in Art 2. 

The triangle LMN (fig. 7) represents 
a small prismatic block of length per¬ 
pendicular to the plane XOY. 

Let A denote the area of the face 
MN. Then the areas of the faces LN 
and LM are A cos 9 and A sin 9 , 
Thus the force due to Pj on the face 
LN has as magnitude P^A cos 9 , Similarly the force due to 
S3 on the same face has a magnitude S3A cos 9 , The forces on the 
face LM are PgA sin 9 and SgA sin 9 . Now resolving all the forces 
on the block in the direction of OX', we get, for equilibrium, 

P\ A == (Pi A cos 6 ) cos 9 -f (Pj A sin 9 ) sin 9 

-h (S3 A COS 0 ) sin 0 + (83 A sin 6 ) cos 9 
== A{Pi cos *0 + Pg sin 20 •4* 2S3 sin 9 cos 0 }, 
vrhence = Pi cos* 0+Pg sin20 +283 sin 0 cos0 . . . (1.22) 

Since OY' makes an angle ( 0 + —) with OX we get the tensional 
/ \ 2 / ^ 

stress Pg by putting (^+”1 ^ expression for P^; that 

is, by putting cos 0 for sin 0 and -sin 0 for cos 0 . Thus 

Fg Pi sin*0 + P2 cos*0—2S3Cos0sin,0 . . .(1.23) 
Again by resolving the forces on the block in fig. 7 in the direction 
OY' the condition for equilibrium is 
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S'jA =: (PgA sin 0 ) cos 6 — (P^A cos 0 ) sinS 

+ (SgA cos ( 9 ) COS 0 — (SgAsind) siii 0 , 

whence 

S'8=*(P2 — Pi)sin 0 cos 0 + S 8 (cos ^0 —sm* 0 ) . . . (1.24) 

10. 'Rotation of the axes in three dimensions. 

Suppose the stresses on faces perpendicular to three given 
rectangular axes OX, OY, OZ, are known. It is required to find the 
stresses on faces perpendicular to axes OX', OY', OZ', whose 
direction-cosines relative to the first axes are (^2> 

(^S j ^ 3 * ^s)* 

Consider the equilibrium of a small tetrahedron which has its faces 
perpendicular respectively to OX, OY, OZ, OX'. Figure 5 may be 
taken to represent this tetrahedron. Then OX' is perpendicular to the 
face ABC, whose area is a. 

Let dashed letters represent the stresses relative to the axes OX', 
OY', OZ'. Then using the results in (1.3), (1.4), (1.5), with 

for I, m, «, in the expressions for the F’s we get, since is the 

sum of the components of F^, Fg, F^, in the direction (Z^, wj, 

= ^1 Fi+Fg+Wt Fg 

4-2m,+ 2njZ,Sj} + 2ZjW,83 . . (1.25) 

We can write down from symmetry the other two tensional stresses. 
Thus for P'g, 

+ + 2h,^Z2S2 + 2/2^383 . . (1.26) 

Again, since the sum of the components of F,, Fj,. F^, in the direc¬ 
tion OjY' is S'j,, we get 

S 2 ZyFj 4 " ^2^2 “f" 

"" 4 " + (Wjni -j- m^n2)S, 

4 ~ (woZ, • 4 " 4 " (^2^1• • • • (1*27) 

We should get the expressions for S'.^ by replacing Zjj» ^^2’ ^2» 

Zg, in the last result; and we should get S\ by replacing 

Z,, w,, n,, by Z3, n^. 

II. Validity of the stress-relations at a point in all cases. 

To sim])lify the reasoning it has been assumed so far that the body 
under stresses was in equilibrium and was acted on by no body forces 
such as gravity or magnetic or electrical forces. But the stress relations 
are not altered if we do take account of such forces, or if we assume 
that the body is being accelerated. Tu dealing with the motion or 
equilibrium of an element of dimensions <5^, <5?/, any of these body 
force.s, or the inertia due to acceleration, introduces a term into the 
equations proportional to the product hx&ifft%, whereas the terms due 
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to the stresses are proportional to areas such as dx dy^ and when dx, 
iyt and dx, are made infinitely sanall the terms of the third order 
vanish in comparison with terras of the second order; that is, the 
effect of body forces or accelerations vanishes in comparison with the 
effect of the stresses, so that the final equations contain only stresses 
and give the same relations as if the body forces or accelerations were 
not taken into account. 

It is necessary to remark that the stress-relations that remain true 
when body forces or accelerations are taken into account are those 
relations not involving differences of stresses on parallel faces, for 
these differences are, of course, of smaller order than the stresses 
themselves. 



CHAPTER II 

RELATIONS BETWEEN STRESS AND STRAIN 

12, Elasticjity. 

Although we often speak of rigid bodies there are no absolutely 
rigid bodies, for every body alters its shape or size under the action of 
stress. If, for instance, the three principal stresses at every point of 
a body are all equal tensional stresses, in which case the stress across 
any plane in the body is also a tensional stress of the same intensity, 
then every element of the body slightly increases its volume without 
altering its shape—a spherical element becomes a sphere of larger size, 
and a cubical element beco^mes a cube of larger size. Again a rod under 
the action of a pair of balancing pulls at its ends has is lenght slightly 
increased by these pulls. 

A body whose shape or size is altered by stress is said to be 
strained. To every kind of there is a corresponding strain. If 

the stresses are not too great (and the limit of greatness can only by 
determined by experiment for any particular material), the strained 
body will recover its original shape and size when the stress is removed. 
This property which a body possesses of recovering from strain is 
called elasticity. The elasticity is perfect if the body recovers 
completely. Some bodies, such as steel, recover completely after very 
large stresses, while others, such as cast iron and lead, do not completely 
recover from comparatively small stresses. The strain that remains 
when the stress is removed is called set. If forces are 

applied to any rigid body and these forces are gradually increased the 
body will be perfectly elastic (that is, would recover its original size 
and shape it the forces ceased to act) until some definite magnitude of 
these forces is reached, and any further increase of the forces would 
produce permanent set. 

13. Isotropic Bodies. 

A body which has the same elastic, properties in every direction is 
called an ifioirojjir body. A substance such as wood with a fibral 
structure has certainly not the same properties .in every direction. For 
instance, if forces are apidied to a cube of wood with one pair of faces 
perpendicular to the fibres, the same tension is not likely to produce 
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the same extension when the tension is along the fibres as when the 
tension is perpendicular to the fibres. 

14. Hooke’s La^v. 

If a pair of balancing pulls are applied at the ends of a rod or string 
the increase of length of the rod or string is proportional to the pull. 
This was expressed shortly by Hooke thus:— “the force is proportional 
to the extension.” This is Hooke’s Law in its simplest form. The 
generalised Hooke’s law may be expressed in th-e following way:— the 
relative displacements of the particles of a body by any given set of 
forces will be increased in the ratio n: i if the forces are all increased 
in that same ratio. 


15. Young’s modulus of elasticity. 

Suppose a rectangular block of dimensions a'Xb'Xc is under the 
action of a uniform tensional stress over a pair of opposite faces and 



a 


hig. H 


nu uther stresses on the six faces, as 
shown in fig. 8, then it is known by 
experiment that the length a increases 
and the lengths b and c decrease. Let 
the new lengths of the edges of the 
block be a+u, b — v, c — w. Then the 

U V iC 

three ratios —, tj — are called the strains 
a h c 


of the block in the three directions, the first being an extensional 
strain and the two latter compressive strains. It is clearly convenient 
to treat a compressive strain as a negative extensional strain. Then, 
regarding extensional strains as positive, the three strains are 
u V ^ 

—» — — y • Let these be denoted by a, y. Then Hooke’s law gives 


P = Ea,.(2.1) 

or a=-,.(2.2) 

E being a constant which is called Young’s modulus of elasticity. 

16. Poisson’s Ratio. 

The other experimental fact is that 



(7 being a constant called Pcmmi'a Ratio for the material. The state¬ 
ment in words is that ^*2. tension in one direction only causes, in any 
perpendicular direction, a negative extensional strain bearing a constant 
ratio to the extensional strain in the direction of the tension”". 

.17. Shear strain. 

Suppose a block, originally rectangular, is subjected to equal shear 
stresses S on opposite faces AB, CD, and the equal shear stresses, 
which we have shown (Art 2) must accompany these, on the faces 
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BC, DA, and no other stresses on the six 
faces of the block. In this case two op¬ 
posite faces of the block are distorted into 
parallelograms, the pair of angles at A and 
C in fig. 9 being decreased. The radian S 
measure of the change of angle 6 at one 
of the comers is called the shear strain, 
and Hooke’s law for this case is expressed 
by the equation 

S = .(2.4) 

n being a constant called the modulus of rigidiiy^ or sometimes the 
bhear modtdits, of the material. In practice 0 is so small that we may 
take either sin 6 or tan 0 for 0 , Then we could express Hooke’s, 
law in either of the forms 



, D'D 

. . . (2.5) 


S = nsina = »i—— 

AD 


D'D 

. . . (2.6) 

or 

S = tan = n . . . 

AD 


18. The Bulk Modulus. 

Suppose a uniform tensional stress, P, and no shear stress acts on 
every face of a rectangular block. It has been proved that the only 
action across every plane in the block is an equal tensional stress. 
Under such a system of stresses the exteiisional strain is the same in 
every direction, and there is no change of shape, but necessarily an 
increase in volume. Let V be the original volume of the block, and v 
the increase in volume under the stresses. Then Hooke's law for this 
case is expressed by the equation 

.( 2 - 7 > 

k b(iing a constant called the hnllc modulus of the material. The ratio 

V 

^ may be (‘ailed the v(3lume-strain or bulk-strain. 

19. Strain due to simultaneous stresses. 

It is an experimental fact, which must be regarded as fundamental 
to the subject of elasticity, that, when several stresses exis"l simult¬ 
aneously ill any element of a IxkIv, each stress produces its own strain 
just as if no other stress were present. 

20. Relations between the elastic constants for an iso¬ 
tropic body. 

We have defined four elastic constants, namely, E, a, w, and ife. 
For an isotropic body only two of these are independent, and therefore 
any two of them can be expressed in terms of the other two. There 
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are many ways of obtaining these relations, but it is probably best to 
get them by considering simple cases from different points of view, 
and using the fact, stated in the last article, that simultaneous stresses 
produce their own strains independently. We shall now consider two 
special cases. 

Consider a cube (fig. lo) each face of which is subjected to a uniform 
tensional^ stress P. Let c be the natural length of each edge and a the 
strain of each edge, so that the new length is r(i + a), and therefore 
the. new volume is r®(ia)® = ^®(i + 3a) neglecting powers of a 

beyond the first. Then the bulk-strain is 
i‘P 3a, and consequently 

71 P=3^.^2-8) 

/ / If P acted on only one pair of opposite 

P I \ p faces the extensional strain perpendicular 

^ P 

y 7 to those faces would be This is the 

_ / strain of AB due to the stresses parallel 

A T B to AB. Again the strain of AB due to 

the stresses on one of the other pairs of 
Fig. o p 

I opposite faces is — a ~ and the strain 

E p 

of AB due to the stresses on the third pair of faces is — 


again. Hence the total extensional' strain of AB is : 


Therefore 


-(i—2a) = a 


Equating the values of — from (2.8) and (2.9) we get 

^k-- ...2.10) 

I - 20 

Consider next the same cubical block 

p (Fig. ii) with a uniform tensional stress P over 
one pair of opposite faces and an equal uniform 
compressive stress over another pair of opposite 
faces and no other stresses. We know by 
Article 8 that there is a uniform shear 
Fig- II stress of intensity P over the faces LM, 

MN, NR, and RL. The figure was a 

square in the unstrained state and becomes a parallelogram with 
unequal diagonals in the strained state. The extensional strain of AB 

P P 

is ~ due to the stresses parallel to AB, and a — due to the stresses 
E E 

perpendicular to AB. Thus the total strain of AB (or CD) is an 
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extensional strain of magnitude — (i -f There is also an equal 

^ P 

compressive strain in AD. If a he written for -= (r +0) the new 

£ 

lengths of AB and AD are c(i -f-a) and c(i— a) respectively. Let 9 
be the diminution of the angle LRN, so that the actual value o-f the 
angle is n — 6 ), Now by trigonometry, applied to the triangle 
LNR, 

LR 2 +RNS-LN 2 2LR*—LN* 
cos(|7r —d)= — 


2.LR-RN 


2.LR2 


Npw 


LR2 = AL2^-AR^ 

LN2-.4.AR*. 

Therefore 

2-LR*—LN2= 2{AL»—AR2} 

= 2{AL —AR}{AL + AR} 
2 xca xc = 2 c*a; 

and, neglecting a®, LR^ =AL® + AR--Jc* 

Consequently 

sin 0 — cos(|^—6^) 

2 c^a 

= = 2a 


This is the shear strain of the parallelogram LM]^R, and the shear 
stress is P. Therefore 



p =:twsih6^ = 2 na 
P 

or 

a «— 

271 

But 

«=|(i +0). 

whence 

E 

2 n =- 

i+<y 


Equations (2.10) and (2.11) express k and n in terms of E and a, 
thus showing that only two of the four constants are independent for 
an isotropic body. 

21. Strain in terms of displacements in two dimensions. 

We shall suppose that a naturally plane body (or sheet) is strained 
in such a way that all the particles remain in one plane after the strain. 
It is necessary to refer all the displacements to a' pair of axes fixed 
relatively to some particles of the body. Let the origin O be situated at 
one of the particles of the body, and if that particle moves O is 
supposed to move with it; and let the axis OX always pass through 
one other given particle of the body. The axis OY is always perpen¬ 
dicular to OX and in the plane of the particles. 


2 
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Let the particle which was at (x, y) before strain be situated at 
after strain. Both u and v are functions of x and y 
since each will vary with both x and y. We have to investigate the 

change of size and shape of an ele¬ 
ment, which, in the natural state, is- 
a rectangle with sides 5 x and dy. 
The rectangle CDKH (fig. 12) is 
displaced relatively to the axes into 
the position C'D'K'H'. The displace¬ 
ment of C has components u and v. 
Now suppose 

Then, denoting the displacement of 
D parallel to OX by we 

get, since the coordinates of D axe (a5 + <3a:,t/), 
u + f{x + dxj y). 

Therefore 

du = f(x •+ dx, y)—f{x, y) 

= neglecting (dx)^ 

•Butduis the displacement of D' relative to C' and is therefore the 
excess of C'N over CD. Now the length of CD is dx, and the 

horizontal projection of C'D' is greater than CD by ~ dx. Hence the 
extensional strain in the direction of OX is 

du , 


CN - CD dx 


dx 


CD 


dx 


du 

dx 


Likewise the extensional strain in the direction of OY 
Again let 

v>^F{x,y) 

and let (v + dv) be the value of v for D'. Then 
4 - du =. F(a; + dflj; y). 


tv 

(‘V 


and therefore 


du = F (a: + dxj y) - 
SF(x,y) 


■'E{x,y) 


dv 

.dx 


dx 

dx. 


-dx 


This dv is the vertical displacement of D' relative to C', and is shown 

du 

as ND' in fig. 12. Similarly MH' is -r-dv. 
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The shear strain for the lines CD' and C'H' is, by definition, the 
whole change of angle at C; that is, the shear strain is (99^ +952). But 

ND' 

dx 
du 


and 


<P2 = 


Therefore the shear strain is 


dv Su 

dx By 


22. 'Strains in terms of displacements in three dimensions. 
In the last article we showed that, when a plane body is strained 
into another plane body, the component extensional strains at a point 
(.r, y) are 

du 

~ parallel to OX 


and 


dv 

dy 


parallel to OV. 


Also the shear strain for lines parallel to the coordinate axes is 


dr du 
dx By 


Let us now go into three dimensions and choose our origin at one of 
the particles, and OX through another particle as before. Also let the 
plane XOY always pass through a third particle which is at safe 
distance from OX in the unstrained state. (This distance will be safe 
if it is greater than the largest value of v.) The axes OY and OZ are 
always ]jer[>endicular to ()X and to one another. This completely 
determines the axes in any state of strain. 

1-et a ])article originally at (.r, y, a) move to (.i* -f- w, y -f- v, -a-f" w). 
n'he dis]>lacements parallel to the x y plane arc exactly the same as if 
w were zero, and therefore the extensional strains parallel to OX and 
()Y, as well as the shear strain of the faces perpendicular to the axis 
OZ, are just the same as in the last article. 

It follows then that the three extensional strains are 


Bu Bv Bw 

dx du H 

Likewise the three conipoiienl shear strains are 

Bu' 


(Bv Bi.r\ (Bw Bu\ , (du ^ Bv\ 
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We shall denote the extensional strains by a. Y’ respectively, and 
the shear strains by a, b, c, respectively. That is 

du . dv dw 

. 

Bv , bw , dw Bu du Bv , , 

“-to+5'‘“S+fe''"sF+to ■ 


S. 


23. Stress-strain relations. 

p Fig. 13 represents one view of a small 

I ^ S3 rectangular block under tensional stresses 

Pj, Pg, Pg, and shear stresses Sp Sg, S^. 
-5 The shear stresses S^, and Sg, which cause 
no strains in the plane of the figure, are 
not shown; and Ps is not shown since 
it is perpendicular to the plane of the 
figure. The strains also are not shown 
in this figure. 

p 

The extensional strain in the direction of P, is due to Pp 


*^2 
Fig. 13 


—due to Pg, and— o~ due to Pg. Hence 


a = i{Pt-o{Pj + P,)};.(2.14) 


also = <»(Ps + Pi)j.(2-J5) 

and y = yP3_o{Pi + P,)[.(2.16) 

Again the relations between shear stress and shear strain give 

e+s). 

S._.i-»(g + |).(2..6) 

S,_«_„(| + |).(,..9) 


24. Tensional stresses in terms of strains. 

Equations (2.14), (2.15), (2.16), give strains in terms of stresses. 
The equations can be solved for the stresses P^, P^, P3, in terms of 
a. p, y. Adding the three equations we get 

+ —g—(Pi + Pi + Pa)> 
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whence 

+ Pa + ^8+ ^+y) 

= 3 ^(“ + i 5 H-y) by equation (2.10). 

Now the strained volume of a small block of natural dimensions 
Ac, dy, dx, is 

dx{i+a)xdy(i + fi)x dx{i + y) ^ dxdydx{i + a + 13 + y) 

neglecting products of a, ^ and y. Then it follows that the ratio of the 
increase of volume to the original volume is {0. + ^ + y). Call this A- 

Then 

Pi + P2 + Pa = 3 feA.(2.20) 

Therefore 

P2 “h = 3 ^A P^, 

and substituting this in equation (2.14) that equation gives 

Ea « Pi — 0 (3fc A — Pi) 

= Pi (i +0) — 

_ 30/c R 

whence Pi ==—;—A + ; _r ^ 

^ i + o i + a 

= (m — ») A+ 2wa 

where m and n are constants, n being the modulus of rigidity. 

In terms of K and a 

oK 

m - 71 = —;—-- 

(i + o)(i — 20) 

2an ^ n ^ . 

and thus --—f-w=---—.(2.21) 

1—20 I — 20 


Consequently the three equations for the tensional stresses in terms of 
strains arc 

Pj =(m—n)A+ 2na"i 

P2 = (m —n)A+2w/? >.(2.22) 

P„ -= (m — 7 ^) A + 27ty J 

where A = ^ ^ 


Su dv 


dw 

dx 


(2.23) 


25. Relations betv^ecn stresses and external forces. 

We shall deal with a rectangular block of dimensions dxx dy xdx 
having its centre at .r, y, and take the means stresses on the faces 
to be the stresses at the middle of the face concerned. The middle 
points of the two faces perpendicular to the axis of x have coordinate? 
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{x±^^dx, y, js), and the middle points of the other faces are at (. 1 % y 
±\dy, x) and (J5, y, x±^dx). 

Let the body force per unit mass at (,r, y, si) have components X, 
Y, Z, and let q be the density of the body. The mass of the block 

being Qdxdydx^ the body force on 
the block has components 
dydXy qYdxdydx^ gZdxdfjSx. Sup¬ 
pose also that the element has 
component accelerations 

Fig. 14 shows a perspective view 
of the block, and only those stresses 
are indicated that act parallel to the 
cr-axis. A similar figure for the jj 
direction would show P'2, P'^3, and 
also the shear stresses S\, S",, 
S'g, S"8, all acting parallel to OV. 

Now let Pj, Pg, Pfj, S„ S2, Sg 
denote the values of the stresses at 
{s, y, 2). Then since is supposed to act at (;ir-f- idx, y, s) we 
find, neglecting powers of dx beyond the first. 



Also, siace Fj acts at (x — idx,y,x), 

fieace F\ — 

dx 

Again, since Sg and S^g are supposed to act at (x,y — ^dy,z) and 
(Xyy it follows in the same way that 

AJso S\ — S\^^dx. 

oz 

The force on the block in the direction OX due to P\ and F'\ is 

(F'l-P'j) dydz=.^-^dxdydx. 

Similarly the forces in the direction OX due to the stresses S' S" 
and S'„ S", are • ® ® 
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and 


(S"a - S 2) Ac( 5 .v = § dxdydx, 

‘^dxdydx. 

3 y 


{S"s—S\)Sxdx: 


Then the total component action of the stresses on the faces of the 
block in the direction OX is 


/3Pi , , asA. . . 


Since the component of the body force on this element is gXdxdydz 
and the component acceleration is the equation of motion of the 
element is 


+ 1 * + ^ + gxj dxdydz = (edxdySx)f,. 


whence 


The two corresponding equations, oibtained by 
the other axes, are 

r\T% fsr* QC 


gPg 3 ^ , 3 S, 

, 5Si as. 


’efs 


.(2-24) 

resolving parallel to 

.(2.25) 

.(2.26) 


If the body is in equilibrium the accelerations zero. If, 

however, the body is not in equilibrium but nevertheless the three coor¬ 
dinate axes—which, it must be recalled, are determined by means of 
three particles in the body—are themselves at rest, then the displace¬ 
ments tt, Vt Wy are true displacements in space, and therefore 




d^w 


(2.27) 


t denoting the time measured from any particular instant. 

These last forms of the accelerations are applicable when we are 
dealing with small oscillations of an elastic body. 

The equations (2.24), (2.25), (2.26), will be called the equations of 
equilibrium or of motion according as the fs are all zero or not 
all zero. 

26. Equations of motion in terms of displacements- 

3 u 

P, = (to— w)A + 2 »^-. 


Since 
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_ (dw , Su\ 
du 8 v dw 


then equation (2^3) becomes 




d*w 


[By^^ 

SxBy ‘ 

BxBx 

^ BxA 


3 A , » 9^ , 9*w' 

aa: ^ \dx.*^dy* Bx*, 


;^ + g/i 


This equation is written 

„aA 


+»iV *«+ex - e/i.(2.28) 


The two corrcspon<Jing equations for the y and ar‘directions are 

m^ + n^^v + QY .( 2 - 29 ) 

oy 

== . . • • • (^* 3 ^) 

OXf 


27. Relations between the six stresses. 

Since the six stresses can be expressed in terms of the three dis¬ 
placements M, Tjf w, and their rates of change in space, it follows that 
there must be three independent relations 'between the six stresses. 
There would be no great difficulty in deducing such relations, but they 
would' not be of much use when they were deduced. When the three 
equations of motion are expressed in terms of stresses these equations 
contain six unknown stresses, whereas in terms of displacements there 
are only three unknown displacements. It is for this reason that the 
equations in terms of displacements are more useful than those in 
terms of stresses, although the three additional equations due to the 
thrfee relations between the stresses would g^ve us the requisite number 
of equations from which to find the six unknowns. Nevertheless, three 


equations and three unknowns are much preferable to six equations 
and six unknowns. When, however, we are dealing with a problem 
where the coordinate axes are known to be the principal axes for 
every point of the body, then our stress equations contain only three 
unknown stresses, and these equations may in such a case be preferable 
to the equations in terms of displacements, particularly as these 
equations give stresses directly, which are the things we are usually 
aiming to find. Moreover, we may make the six stresses satisfy any 
three arbitrary equations and then find the six stresses from these three 
equations and the other three relations' that we know always exist 
between the stresses. In this way we get the solution to sonic problem 
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in elasticity. The three permanent relations 'between the stresses can 
be got by eliminating u, v, from equations (2.17) (2.18) (2.19), and 
(2.22). 

28. Solution of problems in elasticity. 

The object of a problem in elasticity is usually to find the stresses 
in a body, and in some cases to find the strains due to given body 
forces and given conditions at the boundary of the body. 

The stresses and strains are completely determined by means of 
equations (2.28), (2.29), and (2.30), if, at the same time, the conditions 
at the boundary of the body are given. If the theory of differential 
equations had been carried far enough it should be possible to write 
down, from equations (2.28), (2.29) and (2.30) alone, values of w, z/, w, 
corresponding to given values of X, Y, Z, and /g, These 
expressions would contain arbitrary functions of jr, y, z, the form of 
which functions would be determined by the known conditions at the 
boundary of the body. Unfortunately, however, pure mathematics has 
not reached the stage of solving these equations in general terms, and 
therefore we have to be content very often with the reverse process of 
finding any solutions of the equations and then finding out the 
problems of which they are the solutions. That is, the real problem 
is; given the forces X, Y, Z, and the accelerations /j>, calculate 
the displacements and consequently the stresses. The easier problem 
is; assume some displacements and calculate the forces. Luckily many 
of the most important problems have comparatively easy solutions. 


29. The equation for the volume strain A- 
If we are dealing with a problem of equilibrium, so that jpg, 

are all zero, we can get a differential equation for A alone. Assume 
that the accelerations are zero and differentiate (2.28), (2.29), (2.30), 
with respect to jr, y, z, respectively, and add the corresponding sides 
of the resulting equations. Then since 


d 

dx 




dy» 

dx 


the final equation reduces to 

+ a’+ 


c 1 {qX) • a(gY) 
6 x dy 


+ 



■ (2.31) 


and when X, Y, Z, are given as functions of the position .r, y, z, this 
equation contains only the one unknown A. 

When A has been found from equation (2.31) then m, v, w, can be 
foun<l in turn from (2.28), (2.29), (2.30). 
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30. Stresses due to a number of different forces acting 
simultaneously. 

When several forces act on a body each particular force or system 
of forces produces its own stresses and strains exactly as if none of 
the other forces acted. This means that the total stress at any point 
is merely the sum of the stresses due to each force acting separately. 
For this purpose an acceleration hiust be treated as if it were one of 
the acting forces because it is clear from equations (2.23), (2.24), 
(2.25) that, if no forces act on any portion of an elastic body, 
there will be stresses in that portion if the accelerations /i, fz^ 
are not all zero. Moreover, forces of given magnitude at the boundary 
of a body must be treated in the same way as forces X, Y, Z, acting 
inside the body. But forces arising at the boundary, due to fixing that 
houndary, need not be treated as forces producing stresses since they 
are themselves merely stresses caused by other forces and proportional 
to those other forces. 



CHAPTER III 


80ME PARTICULAR SOLUTIONS OF THE EQUATIONS 
OF EQUILIBRIUM 

31. Recapitulation of equations. 

As it is a great convenience to have all our important equations 
gathered together those we have already proved are collected below. 

Equations of motion 

m~ + «+ eX = Qfy , 

+ + = ■.(3.1) 

du dv dw 

^ -5 + i»+S' 

The equations of equilibrium, oibtaiiied by putting zero for each 
of the component accelerations in equations (3.1), are 

OX 

w-^ + «V®«+eY = o .(3.2) 

V + gZ =- o 

The relations between the stresses and strains, the latter being 
expressed in terms of the space variations of the displacements, are 

P^ = (wi — w)A + 2»t|^- I 


P .2 (m — n) / . + 2 n , 


V C/M/ 

P,,>=(wi—«)A + 2 w-5- 

oz 
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Equations ( 3 - 3 ) express the tensional stresses in terms of the 
extensional strains. The same relations among these six quantities can 
be shown by equations giving the strains in terms of the stresses, as is 
done in equations (2.14). (2.15), (2.16). These equations are 


du 

—^(Pi + Ps) 

dv 

+ Pl) 
dw 

E^ = P»-a(Px + P,) 


• • ii-if 


Adding these last three equations we get 

EA = (i —20)(PiH-P, + P,), 

or Pi + P* + P8 = Y 3 ^A = 3*A, . . . (3-t>) 

k being the bulk-modulus. 

Belations between the elastic constants. 



E 

2n — - 

i+o 


ni 

a 

E 


n 

1 — 20 
m —71 

27)1 

m 


(3.7) 


We shall now turn to some of the simplest solutions of the equations 
of equilibrium and find the stresses corresponding to them, as well as 
the body forces X, Y, Z. 

32. Homogeneous strain. 

Assume that the body is in equilibrium and that the displacements 
are 


u = ax, V — by, w = cs, 
where a, b, c, are constants. 


(3.8) 
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Then 


du dv 

dx dy 

du du 
dy d% 


Therefore 


_ 

0 , A — a + 6 + c, 

dv 8v &u> dw 

dx dz dy dx ° 


Pj — (wt m) (o -j- fe -)- c) -f- 2 nci 
= (m + n)a+ (m — ti)(b + c) 

Pj = (»t4-»)6 + — n)(c + a) 

P, = (wt-i-«)c+ (m—n)(a-\-b) 

Sj = So == S3 == o. 


• (3-9) 

• ( 3 - 10 ) 


• ( 3 - 11 ) 

• ( 3 - 12 ) 

• (3-13) 

• (3-14) 


Thus Pj^, Pj, Pj, are 'principal stresses and are constant everywhere. 
Equations (3.2) give 

X = o, Y = o, Z=o, 

so that the body forces are zero. Then the only forces on the body 
are forces at the boundary, and if the 'body is bounded by faces per¬ 
pendicular to the axes there must be pulls across these faces of amounts 
Pj, Pj, P3, per unit area. 

33. Two tensions zero. 

The simplest case of homogeneous strain, from a physical point of 
view, is the one in which Pjj=o and P3 = o. These conditions require 
that 

(w + »)fcr|- (w — n)ic a) =0 
(w + »)c-j- (m — b) =0 


whence, by subtraction, 

2 n{h — c) =0 
that is, b = c 


n 

I- 

and therefore -a —-- a 

2 m 2 

I—(i —20) 


-—oa .(3.15) 

Thus the three displacements arc 

u=^ax; v = — oay; w — — oax) , . . . (3.16) 

and the strains 

a = a; /?==—oa; y = —aa; .... (3.17) 


which only show that the mathematics agrees with our original assump¬ 
tions as expressed by equation (2.3). 

34. The three tensions equal. 

Another simple case occours when 

P,=P, = P3.(3.18) 
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and therefore 


whence Pi 


a=h = c, . 

—na = 2i^ .... 

n 


2(1 + ^) 

I - 20 


na 


(3.19) 


( 3 - 20 ) 


This is the case where the stress is a pure tension of the same 
intensity across every plane in the body. There must, of course, be a 
tension ^ka across unit area all over the boundary of the solid. If the 
P's are negative, and therefore a negative, the stress is a hydrostatic 
thrust. 

35. The stress zero in one direction and the strain zero 
in a perpendicular direction. 

Another useful case is the one where 

P3 = o and h — o .(3-2i) 

Equations (3.13), now give 

P^==(w + n)a-l- {m — n)c 
P^ = im--n){c + a) 
o={m’^n)c-\- (m — n)a 


The last of these gives a relation between a and c, by means of 
which we can express and Pg in terms of a alone. Thus 


and 


P^:=(m + n)a — {m — n) 


m—n 
m-\-n 


^mn 

4 n 

1 + 


m 


49 ^ 


2 — 2<7 
E 


I —a 


;a; 


zn(m —») 
m-\-n ** 

_ E I —(1 — 20 ) 


I+O I+(l_2<j) 

■;-jtt —oPj . 

I-o* 


( 3 - 22 ) 


(3-23) 
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3> 


Also 


m—n 

- c 

m + n 

i-(i- 


■ 2 a) ^ 


14.(1—20) 
a 


I —o 


-a 


(3-24) 


This last case would be useful if we were dealing with the 
stretching of thin sheets by a pull in one direction, the length in a 
perpendicular direction being kept constant by some means. The 
stresses and are parallel to the faces of the sheet. 

36. A prism (or rod) hanging vertically under its own 
weight 

The pro'blem before us is to find a solution of the equations ol 
equilibrium which satisfy the following conditions, if possible;— 

X = constant, P2 = o, ^^ = 0 : 

Si = Sg = Sj = o; 

w—« o 1 

«; = o > at the origin; 

o J 

P^ = 0 where x = 

/ being the length of the rod. 

It is easy to verify that the following displacements make the shear 


stresses Sj, So 


S3, all zero. 


Now 


u = -f 1 

V = — 2 (XC 7 / + hy > 

W = — 2CXX + /i* j 

Also the displacements are zero at the origin. 
du 

^-= 2 ax + b 

^ — 2 ex + h 

dw 

to — 

A= 2 (a— 2c)x-\- h-\- 2h 
= 2 (a + 2c) 

SA , 

=■ 2 (a— 2 c) 


( 3 ' 25 ) 


Therefore 


dx 

-QX: 


dx^ 

= 2a{m 4- — 4c(w — n) . 


(3 26) 
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points where .r is large compared with y or s, the present value of u is 
practically the same as the more exact value of u. Then it follows 
that the present solution is sufficiently exact for a thin rod. 

The exact solution shows that, to make constant, the top surface 
cannot remain plane. If the solution were altered so as to make the top 
surface plane after the strain then would not be constant, and, in 
addition, shear stresses would be introduced on the planes parallel to^ 
the coordinate planes. These shear stresses would have to be zero at 
the vertical faces of the solid, and, in the case of a thin rod, they would 
be- small compared with P^ everywhere except near the lower end' where 
Pj itself would be small. 

38. Straight rod bent into a circular arc. 

Another very interesting problem is given by the displacements 


Here 


Therefore 


** Cbtlf J 55 




— OCLJjX 



w 

= —-(a:S+«* 

— oy^) 


Sti 

dv 

Bu) 



CLXf — — OClXy 

Sy 

dx 

-oax, 


A = a (I — ; 

zo)x 

. 

V^u 

= 0, V*»=o, 


— a 


— qX= = o . . 

dx 


—pY== = o . . 

a A 

—pZ— w-——1-w 
ox 


= a {(I — 2o)m — n] 

, =-o by equations (3.7) 

Thus the three body forces are zero. 

Again 

Pi«=(m—n) A + 271 ^ 

ClX 

= {(i— 20) { 7 n — n)-{- 2 n]ax 
^ \ 20n-\- 2n\ax 
^ 2na%(i . . . 
^2 = {(I — 2 a)(m — n) — 2 Gr^ax 

= 0. 

^ 3 = {(i - 5a)(w—w)— 2 on]ax 
= 0. 


• (349) 


. (3-50) 

. ( 3 - 51 ) 

• ( 3 - 52 ) 

‘ ( 3 - 53 > 

• ( 3 - 54 ) 


■ ( 3 - 55 ) 


and 


(3.56) 

(3.57) 
(3-58) 
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(dw dv\ 

Sx) 

= m(a^—a2/) — o 
(Bu dw\ 

= + . 

— na(.t — xy=o 
(Bo 8u\ 

I 

Thus the only stress that is not zero is Pj, and this is 

P^ = Ea5.(3-6 o) 

Now let us suppose that our equations apply to a rod of uniform 
section, and we will suppose that, before the strain, the jir-axis was 
the line passing through the centres of 2 

inertia of the normal sections of the rod. 

The line in any cross section where the ^-^ 

stress Pi is zero is called the neutral ^ _ 

axis of the section Thus the //-axis is 

the neutral axis of the section in frj; 15. “v- q -j- y 

Let fl?A denote the element of area of V J 

the cross section at distance s; from the 
axis of yy, the strip PQ in fig. 15. Then ^ ^ 

the total tension across this section is PiR* i5 

T==fP^dA^fEazd^^Kaf^dK .(3.61) 

But, 'by the equation for the position of the centre of inertia of an area, 

/sr/ZA *= iA, 

and in our case£“0 by our hypothesis that the jv-axis passes through 
the centre of inertia. Consequently 

T = o. 

Taking moments about OY of the tensions on the elements of area,, 
we get, as the total moment, 

M - fzP, dA 
=^EaJz^dA 

= Ela .: . .(3.62) 

where 1 denotes the moment of inertia of the area about OY. 

If we take strips of area parallel to the ;:-axis and denote one of 
these strips by dA the total moment of the tensions about OZ is 
M' = —//yPjdA 
= — EafyzdA 


= — Eal, 


where ly* denotes the product of inertia of the area relative to the 
axes OY, OZ. 


3 ’ 
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If OY, OZ, are principal axes of inertia at O of the cross section 
then lyx is zero, and therefore M'=o. If either OY or OZ is an axis 
of symmetry of the cross section then these two axes are principal 
axes of inertia, for it is clear in this case that ly^ is zero, because 
the axis of symmetry divides the area into two portions in one 
of which the integral f yzdA. is positive, and in the other of which it 
has an equal negative value. 

We see then that the assumed displacements correspond to a 
tensional stress across normal sections of the rod, which stress is 
proportional to the distance of the element of the section from the 
xy plane. These stresses are positive, that is, tensional, when s is 
positive, and negative, that is, compressive, when s is negative. 

Also if OY, OZ, are principal axes of inertia of the sectidii these 
stresses are equivalent to a couple of magnitude £Ia, and this couple 
is constant along the rod. This state of the rod could, then, be pro¬ 
duced by applying a pair of balancing couples at the ends of the rod, 
the stress system across any section on the portion of the rod on one 
side of that section being the action necessary to balance the couple 
at the end of that portion. 

Let us consider again the case where OY is the neutral axis but not 
a principal axis of inertia of the section. We have already found, in 
equations (3.62) and (3.63), one pair of component couples acting 
across the section. The axes of these couples are the axes of OY and 
OZ, and the resultant couple across the section can be obtained by 
adding vectors of magnitude M and M' drawn along OY and OZ 
respectively. The method consists merely in representing a couple by 
a vector perpendicular to its plane, and the 
right-handed screw system is understood here. 

The resultant couple across the section 
can, however, be represented by a more 
useful pair of components than the pair 
in equations (3.62) and (3 63). These 
more useful components have as axes the 
principal axes of inertia of the section. 
Let OY', OZ' (fig, 16) be the principal 
axes of inertia of the section. Then, if y\ z\ are the coordinates of 
an element of area dA referred to the new axes, the moment about 
OY' of the stresses across the section is 



But 


My' 

= Ea/^'2dA 
» = »' cosq) — 7/ sin 97. 


My- = Ea f{%'^ cos ip — zr/ sin (p)dA 
-*Eocos9>/»'*dA 


Therefore 
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since fx'ydK^o 

because the new axes are principal axes. If we write for the 
moment of inertia of the section about OT' then 

a cos 99.(3*64) 

On comparing this with the result in (3.62) we see that the component 
couple about a principal axis, which is inclined at the angle q) with 
the neutral axis, has the same magnitude as if the principal axis itself 
were the neutral axis and as if at the same time a were replaced by 
a cos q>. It is shown in the next article that a represents the curvature 
of the bent rod. Then if OY' were the neutral axis My' would be the 
couple corresponding to a curvature a cos 9? in a plane perpendicular 
to OY'. It can also be shown that a cos 9? is the curvature of the 
curve we should get by projecting the actual curve of the rod on the 
plane x)erpendiculan to OY'. 

The component couple about OZ' is clearly 
M*/ =* Eljt' CL sin 93. 

If we are given the component couples My' and M;t' the magnitude of 

the resultant couple is VM®,+ and its axis makes an angle 

M ' t 

tan“t with OY', The resultant curvature is 
My' 



and the neutral axis, which is perpendicular to the actual curve of the 
rod, makes an angle 


(p = tan 


My' !,'■ 


with OY'. We see again, what equation (3.63) has already shown, that 
the axis of the resultant couple does not coincide with the neutral axis 
except when the neutral axis coincides with one of the principal axes 
6f the section. 


39. The form of the strained rod. 

The displacements of points originally on the .v-axis are obtained 
by putting y = o, z = o in the expressions for the displacements. 


These displacements are 


«o = o, v^^o,\ 

j 


• (3-65) 


Since w; is a displacement in the jgr-direction we may write s for w 
to get the equation to the curve into which the old .r-axis is strained. 
This curve is 




(3.66) 
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The radius of curvature of this parabola is 

„. {-(S’r 


dhi 

dx- 

(1 + 0 * 2 ;*)^ 


(-S)‘ 


= — approximately 
a 


(3-67) 


This last approximation is obtained by neglecting in comparison 
^vith ji--, 2 being the displacement w in this equation. This is 
in agreement with all our previous work since we have always assumed 
that the displacements were so small that they could be neglected in 
comparison with the dimensions pf the body we were dealing with. 
All the more may we neglect the square of a displacement in 
comparison with the square of a dimension of the body. Then it follows 
that, to the degree of approximation that is usual in elasticity, the 
radius of curvature is constant along the rod. 

In terms of the radius of curvature the couple M about GY is 

M = ~.(3-68) 

The shape of the cross section is also altered. It is easiest to study 
the section containing the origin. At this section x — o and therefore 


o, 

v==—oayx 


o 



w= 


— 0 /-- 




(3-<>9) 


The first of these equations shows that the originally plane section 
remains plane. 

Suppose the unstrained form of the cross section was a rectangle 
with sides parallel to the axes of y and s. Let the equations of these 
sides before strain be 

±:b and » = c. 

The line y = b 
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becomes 

aad the line 
becomes 


y =r b + v 



: -/> 

^ R 


(3-70) 

( 3 - 71 ) 


Thus these two edges remain straight lines but each is turned through 

the small angle — and they are turned in contrary directions. 

K. 


The other two edges are changed' into the two curves 

+ — .(3*72) 

These are equal parabolas and the two curves differ from the curve 

» = .( 3 - 73 » 

only in being bodily displaced parallel to the axis of s. Comparing 
((3.73) with the curve of the central line of the rod, namely 


.r2 

2R 


(3-74) 


which we have shown has a radius R, we see that the two strained 


edges have a radius —, and the vector representing the radius of 
o 

• curvature of either of the edges is drawn in the direction contrary to 


O' 

Z 

, --A— 


iT' 

... y 

\ 




0 

, _ 

\ 

\ 

.3 

a: 

•d 

<0 

oc 





Fig. 17 


that ill which the radius of the central line is drawn. The strained 
section is shown in fig. 17. 

We have shown that the cross-section containing the origin remains 
plane after strain, and it can easily be shown that all other cross- 
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oT 




Fig. i8 


sectioiis remain plane and perpendicular 
to the line of centres of the cross 
sections. Thus the cross-section B'B 
(fig. 18) whose equation before strain is 

is displaced by the strain to 

+ • (3-75) 


This is a plane parallel to the plane 

I 

R" 

which latter contains the 3;-axis and is inclined to the sr-axib at the" 

I 

small angle — Thus the original plane is rotated about a line parallel 

I 

to the y-axis through this small angle —. But, the equation to the 

R 

line of centres being 


2R’ 


(3-76) 


the slope of this curve at the point x — l is 

/cfe\ I 

which is equal to the angle through which the cross-section is turned. 
It is clear that the curve and the cross-section have been turned in the 
same direction and therefore that each is perpendicular to the other. 

40. Case of failure of the preceding solution. 

It might be imagined’ that everything in the preceding solution is 
quite rigoro-us and that therefore it is the correct solution to the 
problem of a beam bent by a pair of opposing couples at its ends. But 
there is at least one simple case in which the solution fails. Suppose, 
for instance, that the cross-section is a rectangle and that the breadth 
2 b is several times as great as the depth 2 c, The rod would then be a 
strip like a steel rule, and for such a strip the radius R might easily 
be little greater than 2b, or even, for a very wide strip, less than 2b* 
Now the displacement of a point in the 5-direction is 

L>r—o% 


w- 


2R 


and this, for points on the edges where y = b is 


w- 


: (6*— c*) = ^ approximately 


• • (377) 
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For a thin strip this might easily be greater than 2 c, in which case 
a point would be displaced right across the width of the strip. But 
there are many points in our theory which are justified only on the 
assumption that displacements are small compared' with the dimensions 

oh^ . 

of the body. Then our present solution will only hold provided is 

2K. 

small compared with 2 c ; that is, must be small compared with Rc. 
We shall return to this point in Chapter 14 when we deal with the 
bending of thin plates. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE EMPIRICAL BASIS OF ELASTICITY. 

41. Hooke’s law. 

We have already assumed some of the empiric^ properties of 
materials in Chapter II. We shall state briefly the laws deduced from 
experiments on elastic bodies. 

Under the action of forces an elastic body is deformed strained. 
If the forces do not exceed a limit which, for any particular material, 
and for forces applied in a given way, is determined only by experi¬ 
ment, then the body recovers its original size and shape when these 
forces are removed. If the forces exceed the experimental limit 
mentioned then the body only partially recovers its size and shape 
when the forces are removed. The body is said to be perfectly elastic 
within the limits in which it completely recovers from the strains. 
When the body does not completely recover, the forces, and therefore 
the stresses in the body, are said to have exceeded the elastic limit, 
and the strain that remains after the forces cease to act is called a 
permanent set. 

Hooke’s law has already been stated in Chapter II. If can be expressed 
shortly in the following form:— Within the elastic limits the stress 
producing any strain is proportional to that strain. A more generalised 
law, which includes Hooke’s Law, and of which we have already made 
use in ChapterII, can be expressed thus:— Each force acting on an 
elastic body p-oduees its own strains independently of the othei^ forces. 
To put it in another way:— The total strains due to sevei'al forces 
is the sum of the strains due to, each force separaiely. It is easy to 
see that Hooke’s Law is involved in this last law, for, if a particular 
force produces certain strains, then a force of n times the magnitude 
will produce strains n times as great, since each of the n forces pro¬ 
duces the same strains. 

Another assumption in the theory of elasticity, which agrees very 
well with experiment, is that, within the elastic limits the ratio of 
stress to strain is the same for positive and negfative stresses. 

The limits within which Hooke’s Law holds and those within which 
no permanent set is produced are not precisely the same for all bodies. 
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but they are nearly the same for steels and wrought iron. The mathe¬ 
matical theory of elasticity really only applies up to the limits within 
which Hookers Law is true. 

42. The yield point. 

In finding the tensile strength of any given material, small bars, 
usually of circular cross-section, whose longitudinal sections are as 
shown in figs. 19(^) and 19(h) are gripped at the end's, and put in 




Fig. TO a Fig. n,)b 

tension till they break, the tension and extension being observed 
continuously till fracture occurs. The graph showing the relation 
between stress and strain for such a test-piece of steel is shown in 
fig. 20. 

The portion OA is a straight line, but AB is slightly curved, the 
lower side being the concave side. "I'lie point B, at which the strain 
begins to increase greatly for very little increase of stress, is called 
the ^f/Ml immt The. point A determines 
the elastic limit for the purpns<;.s of th(‘ 
mathematic'al theory, but there would pro¬ 
bably be very little error for most materials 
in using the theory up to the point B. 

The maximum stress is reached at D, ;ind 
is ('onsidenibly greater than the stress at 
the clastic limit. 

The stress at th(i elastic limit for cast 
iron is so low compared with the maximum 
stress that th(^ material will stand before^ 
fnicture that it ciin hardly be called ai\ 
elastic material, at all. Nevertheless, it 
is in a dififeriMit class from such a ductile material as lead, because 
it does recover from much of its strain when the elastic limit has been 
far exceeded, whereas lead hardly recovers at all. Its behaviour will 
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be best understood if we conceive that, in the figure for cast iron 
corresponding to fig. 20, the length OA is a small proportion of OB. 
Also the elastic limit is not so well defined as for steels and wrought iron. 

43 Ultimate stress. 

The ultimate stress of a test piece is defined to be the quotient 
obtained on dividing the maximum pull on the piece during the process 
of breaking by the original area of the thin part of the section, where 
fracture ultimately takes place. This does not coincide with the 
maximum stress in fig, 20 because in that figure the stress is calculated 
on the actual area of the section at any instant, and as the bar lengthens 
the area of the section decreases to a measurable extent. 

44 Factor of safety. 

In actual engineering practice it is usual to calculate, as nearly as 
possible, by the theory of elasticity, the greatest stress to which any 
piece of material in a structure will be subjected, which stress is called 
the working stress, and the fraction 

ultimate stress 
working stress 

is called the factor of safety of that particular piece. The ultimate 
stress used in the calculation is, of course, the ultimate stress of a 
similar piece of material which has been tested. It is common, whjjn 
dealing with material whose stress depends very much on what may 
be regarded as the unknown accidents of manufacture, to make test 
pieces at the same time and under the same conditions as the actual 
material that is to be used in a structure. This gives some guarantee 
that the ultimate stress assumed in calculating the factor of safety is 
very nearly correct for the piece to which the calculation applies. 

45. Viscosity in solid bodies. 

Any elastic body may be set vibrating in different sorts of ways, 
and these vibrations always die out after a short time. Since the 
vibrations usually take place in air the whole of the damping effect 
might be attributed to the action of the air on the body; that is, it is 
possible that the whole of the energy in the vibrating body is dissipated 
into the air by means of air waves, such as those that produce sound. 
But it appears to be well established by experiment that the air alone 
is not sufficient to account for the whole of the damping effect; that, 
in fact, there is a sort of internal frictional resistance to the relative 
motion of the particles of the body, this resistance depending on the 
relative velocities, and increasing as these relative velocities increase. 
The property of an elastic body which causes such resistance is exactly 
similar to viscosity in fluids. 

46. Elastic fatigue. 

Although the strength and other elastic properties of a body are 
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■usually unaltered by stresses within the elastic limit there arc 
circumstances in which this is not true. When a body is subjected 
for some time to rapidly alternating forces the properties of the 
material may be very much changed. Experiments show that such a 
body may be broken by a stress far below that at which it would have 
broken before the application of the alternating force. The mere 
repeated application and removal of a load, if the change takes place 
rapidly, is known to weaken an elastic body. 

47. Theories of elastic failure. 

Something in an elastic body has certainly given way when per¬ 
manent set is brought about, and it seems reasonable to regard the 
point at which permanent set begins as the beginning of elastic failure. 
The theory of elasticity does not help us to make calculations beyond 
the elastic limit because this theory is all based on the assumption that 
Hooke’s law is true, and there is no adequate mathematical theory 
beyond that point. Experiment has not settled at what particular state 
of stress or strain rupture or permanent set occurs. Three theories 
have been advanced but no decisive experiments seem to have deter- 
inined which is right. The first theory states that failure occurs when 
the greatest principal stress reaches a certain definite limit for a given 
material; the second that the greatest principal strain is the deciding 
factor; and the third, that failure occurs where the greatest 
difference between the maximum and minimum principal stresses at a 
point reaches a fixed amount. The last theory amounts nearly to the 
same thing as taking the shearing stress as the deciding factor. 

It is easy to think of rational objections to all the above theories. 
The last surely cannot be entirely right because it would mean that a 
body could not be ruptured by an infinite hydrostatic thrust or the 
■corresponding tension. It .seem.s probable that the factor that deter¬ 
mines rupture is different in different cases. Possibly the first theory 
is right in many cases, but if the same piece of material had been 
subjected to a different set of stresses the shearing force might have 
been the deciding factor. In fact, instead of saying that any one of 
the three theories is right it is probably much nearer the mark to 
say that each contains a part of the truth, and that failure really 
occurs when some more complicated combination of the stresses 
and strains reaches a certain limit, and in certain simple cases the 
condition may reduce to one of the three given. To give a geometrical 
illustration, the point (.v, y) certainly lies outside the circle .r-r“ 
= 0^ when .r>a, or when y'> a\ but there are many points outside 
the circle for which neither x nor 3/ is greater than a. It may possibly be 
that all the three conditions for non-failure must” be true simultaneously; 
that is, failure may occur when any one of the three following 
conditions is satisfied:— 
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(1) if the greatest principal stress exceeds a certain given magnitude; 

(2) if the greatest principal strain exceeds a certain given 
magnitude; 

(3) if the greatest difference between the maximum and minimum 
principal stresses at any point exceeds a given magnitude. 

We have, however, enough experimental data on which to build a 
mathematical theory within the elastic limits, and it rests with the 
experimentalists to settle the doubtful points in their own domain. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE BENDING OF THIN RODS BY TRANSVERSE 

FORCES. 

48. Rod bent into a circulur arc. 

In Chapter III the stresses were obtained in a uniform rod in 
which the line of centres of inertia of the cross-sections was bent into 
the form a circular arc. The results are valid provided the breadth 
of the cross-section is not much greater than the depth. A thin rod, 
in this chapter, will be taken to mean a rod whose length is much 
greater than its breadth or depth, and of which the breadth and depth 
are not greatly unequal. It is not the absolute dimensions, but the 
ratios of these dimensions that matter. 

Taking the axes in the same positions as in Art 38, in which, it 
must be remembered, the .r-axis passed through the centres of inertia 
of the cross-sections before strain, we shall assume that the axes of 
y and' 2 are principal axes of inertia of the cross-section which contains 
the origin. Then the stresses are equivalent to a couple given by 



I being the moment of inertia of the section about the y-axis, and 
R the radius of the circle into which the line of centres of inertia is 
bent. The plane of this latter circle is the 2X plane. The line of 
particles which lay on the 31-axis before strain are distributed on a 

circle of radius — after strain, but it will be convenient in future to 
a 

assume that this line remains straight after the strain. This will not 
make any difference to our results as long as the maximum displace¬ 
ment in the "-direction due to this curvature is small compared with 
the dimension of the rod parallel to the £r-direction, and this will always 
be true for the sort of rod we are dealing with in this chapter. 

49. Rod under transverse forces. 

Suppose a rod AB is in equilibrium under the action of a number 
of forces perpendicular to its length such as P^, P^, . . . . Q^, Qj etc 
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in fig. 21. Since the portion CB is in equilibrium the action of AC on 
CB across the section at C must be such as to balance the forces P, 
and Q3. This action must consist of a force F parallel to such that 

F=P,-Q... (5.1) 

and a couple M which will balance the couple formed by F and the 
resultant of P3 and — Qj. By taking moments about C fon the portion 
CB. (fig. 22) we find that the moment of this couple is 

M = CHXP 3 -CKXQb ..... ( 5 . 2 ) 

The force F is the total shearing force across the section at C, and 
M is called the ‘bending moment at C. We see that F is equal to the 
algebraic sum of all the forces on one side of the section and M is 
the sum of the moments of the same forces about a line through C 
perpendicular to the plane containing the forces. For definiteness we 
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shall refer ^o forces such as P,, which are arawn downwards in the 
figure, as downward forces, though as far as the theory is concerned 
they might be horizontal forces. 

iWe have shown the shearing force at C on the portion CB as an 
upward forqe, but it may easily be a force in the contrary direction. 
We shall, however, make it our rule that the shearing force F on a 
horizontal rod is positive when it has the direction shown in fig. 22, 
and negative when it acts in the contrary direction. This is quite in 
accordance with regarding a thrust as a negative tension. Since a 
shearing force is a reaction between two parts of a body it has contrary 
directions on the two portions. The rule is that the shearing force on 
any section is positive when the part of the rod to the right of the 
section exerts a downward force on the part to the left; or what 
amounts to the same thing, when the part to the left of the section 
exerts an upward force on the part to the right. 

A similar rule for the sign of the bending moment is needed The 
Tide we shall use is that the bending moment is positive when the part 
to the left of a section exerts a counter-clockwise couple on the part 
to the right. 

In order to fix the rules of signs for F and M it is worth while to 
observe, and remember, that both F and M are positive for a rod 
built mto a wall at the left hand end and supporting a load at the other 
as in fig. 23. 
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Measuiing x from the fixed end 
O in this case, and neglecting the 
weight of the rod itself, the shearing 
force and bending moment for this 
beam are given by 

F=W.(5.3y 

M = W(/—a;) .... (5.4) 

I being the total length of the beam. 

It is clear that the shearing force 
in a beam changes, in passing an 
isolated load, by an amount equal 
to the load. The shearing force 
and bending moment for a beam 
under several isolated loads are shown 
by diagrams for one case in fig. 24. 

It should be observed that, in 
passing a load, although there is a 
sudden change in the shearing force 
of amount equal to that load, there 
is no sudden change in the bending 
moment. Thus the bending moment 
has the same value immediately on 
opposite sides of a load. It is the 
slope of the bending moment dia¬ 
gram that makes a sudden change. 
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SO. Beams under distributed loads. 

Let the load per unit length on a . beam be w at distance x from 
some origin taken on the line of centres of -the beam. Then wdx is 
the load on dx, and w may be constant 
or a function of x. The shearing stress 
and bending moment are F and M at jr^ 
and (F-fdF) and (M + dM) at (x + dc). ^ 

The forces on this element are shown 
in fig. 25. Suppose that wdx acts at a 
distance fdx from P. Then /* is a fraction w.dx 

which is approximately one half. Resolving Fig. 25 

the forces perpendicular to the beam 
(F + d¥) + wdx == F; 

or dF = —wdx 

^ clF 

ax 


Again, taking moments about P', we get, since each of the couples 
M and (M -j- dM) has the same moment about all* points in its plane, 

4 
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or 

whence 


{U + dU) + Fdx = M — icdxx(i—n^> 

dM = — Fdx —I — 

_ j /». j 

^ _ Y--w{i—f)dx 
ax 

= - F 


since, in the limit, dx=o. 

We have now obtained the equations for beams 


«= — w , 


loads, namely, 

dF 


dz 

and 

dU 

dx 

from which 



dx 
^ w 


under distributed 


( 5 ' 5 ) 
( 5 - 0 ) 

{ 5 - 7 ) 


If there are concentrated loads, on a beam as well as distributed 
loads then equations (5.5), (5.6), (5.7), still remain true between any 
pair of loads, but, by considering the equilibrium of an element on 
which a finite load acts, it is easy to show that the values of the 
shearing force in the immediate neighbourhood of this finite load, and 
on opposite sides of it, differ by the amount of the load. That is, there 
is the same discontinuity in the shearing force diagram as in fig. 24,. 
but there is no discontinuity in the bending moment. 


51. Relation between the bending moment and deflexion. 

If M is the bending moment in a beam and R the radius it was 
proved in chapter III that, when M is constant and when the 
principal axes of inertia of the section of the beam are respectively 
in thfe plane of the couple M and perpendicular to this plane, 



(5.8) 


Now M is not constant in beams under transverse loads. A 
shearing force F exists, as equation (5.6) shows, only when M is 
variable. But when we are dealing with a beam whose length is much 
greater than its breadth or depth there is no appreciable error in using 
the formula (5.8) for M just as if M were constant. We shall assume 
provisionally that (5.8) is correct and show later that is justified. 

There is a line of fibres crossing any section of the beam that are 
neither stretched nor shortened. These are along the y-^x\s in fig. 15. 
This line is called the neutral axis of the section. The tensional stress 
at distance 2 from this axis is, by equation (3.60), 




r ' 


( 5 - 9 ) 
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The relations expressed by (3.8) and (5.9) are usually written, 

f U E , , 

»- 7 -r. 


f being now written for the more cumbersome symbol Pj. 

In dealing with beams we shall use use 7] for the downward de¬ 
flection of a point on the line of centres of inertia of the cross-section 
of the beam. It- will be seen than rj is the displacement, parallel to the 
negative direction along the jsr.-axis, of a point on the line of centres 
of the beam, and therefore that it is what we have previously denoted 
by —w for such a point. It is more convenient, however, to have the 
displacement reckoned positive when it is downward. If it were not 
that we already have a ;v»-axis in the plane of one section of the beam 
it would have been convenient to write y for rj. 

In equation (5.10) R is now the radius of curvature of the xr[ 
curve. The abscissa is measured from any convenient origin, but 



X 


will always be reckoned positive towards the right in our figures. Fof 
this curve 


and since,) in beams, 
may take 




. ( 5-1 0 



is always small compared with unity, we 


I ^ ^ 

R ^ dx^ 


. . ( 5 - 12 ) 


Then the equation for the bending moment is 


M«EI 


dhj 


requires that M should be positive when is positive. In fig. 26 ^ 


.(5-13) 

the positive sign being chosen for R since our convention that M 
is reckoned positive when the curve is concave on the lower side 

d^rj . . . _ « , dn 

-r~ is positive. In fig. 20 -7^ 

dx^ dx 

starts by being positive at O and becomes zero at D, from which it 

d/n d“77 

follows that — is decreasing as x increases, and therefore that 

dx dx^ 

is negative, which agrees with our convention for the sign of M. 

4 * 
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Now for a uniform beam, for which I is constant, equations (5.7) 
and (5.13) give 


El 


d^f] 

dx^ 


w 


(5-14) 


Also equations (5.6) and (5.13) give 

EI^--F. (5.15) 

dx^ 

5a. Solution of beam problems. 

jWhen w is given as a function of x (or as. a constant) equation 
(5.14) can be integrated four times in succession and thus tj can be 
found, and consequently F and M can be found. The complete integral 
involves, however, four constants, one of which appears at each 
integration. The problem is not solved until these constants have 
been determined. It is the conditions of the beam at its ends that 
determine these constants, and there are two conditions for each end, 
four conditions in all from which the four constants can be determined. 
We shall state what these conditions are. 

(i) For a free end, with no load on that end, 


F — o i.e. 


( 1^1 


■o, 


and 




• ( 5 -> 6 ) 


If there is a load W on the free end then F = W at that end. 

(2) For a supported end, that is, an end resting on a support, but 
not gripped, 


M«o i.e, —==f*o, 


.( 5 -» 7 ) 

aad t] is known j 

(3) For a clamped end, where both the position of the beam and 
its direction are fixed, as when it is built into a rigid wall. 


di] 

~ is known, and is usually zero, 
ax 


■ (5-18) 


and fj is known 


Thus we have in every case enough information to determine t; 
completely, and therefore to determine completely F, M, and the 
stress f. 

53. Distribution of shear stress in a beam. 

We have found that there is a shearing force F across a section 
of a beam, but this cannot be distributed as a uniform stress across 
the section for this would require an equal shear stress over planes 
perpendicular to the jsf-axis, and in particular, over the top and 
bottom surfaces of the beam. No such boundary forces are applied 
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and therefore the shear stress-es near the highest and lowest parts of 
a cross-section must be zero. 

Let us consider a beam of uniform rectangular section. The 
following argument is good for such a beam. 

Let 2 b be the breadth of the beam and 2 c the depth. Consider 
the forces on the bundle of fibres of length dx", width 2b across a 
section, and height dz. These form a thin rectangular plate as shown 
in fig. 27, where dx is shown much greater than ds. 

The tensional stresses at the two 
ends are f and f df, where 


Let the shear stresses on the upper 
and lower faces of the plate be S 
and S-f (/S, where 

CJL% 

Then, resolving in the direction of d-r, we get 
d/ X 2 bdz -|- dS X 2bdx=o. 
Dividing by 2 hdxds, 





Fig. 27 


df , dS 
dx dz 


But, by (5.10) 


Therefore, since I 


and consequently 




(5-19) 


( 5 - 20 ) 


is constant, 
dx, 


AJ dM r ^ TT 


( 5 - 21 ) 


, ■ ■ ■ _ 
the constant being adjusted so as to make S — 0 when z — €• Writing 

A for the area of the section, we get 

.( 5-2 2 ) 

and therefore 

. 

20* A 

Neglecting the sign the maximum value of this shear stress occurs 
where 2 = 0 and its value is 

. 


which is once and a half the magnitude of the mean shear stress over 
the area. 
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54. Justification of the neglect of the shear strain s in beams. 

We have just shown that our equations for beams lead to the 
conclusion that the maximum shear stress in a beam of rectangular 
section is 


Sa — 


3F 


2A 


(5-25) 


Also the maximum tensioual stress given by (5.20) is 

, e „ M 


cA 


( 5-261 


Then 


( 5 * 27 ) 


So_ cF 

. 

Now F is a force of the same.order as the loads on the beam, while 
M is of the order IF where I is the length of the beam. Of course 
there may be ,points where M is zero or very small but the strains 
due to these small values of M are themselves negligible, and over 
practically the whole of the beam M is of the order IF, and the 
deflection of the beam is due to bending moments of this order. 

Then is of the order and for most beams this is a small fraction. 

A ^ 

For the ideal thin rod it is a negligible fraction. Now since the shear 
stress is of smaller order than the tensional stress it follows that the 
^ear strains are also of smaller order than the tensional strains; and 
finally the displacements due to the shear strains are of smaller order 
than those due -to tensional strains. But if we neglect altogether the 
shear strains we arrive back at the condition where there is no 
shearing force, and therefore a constant bending moment. This 
justifies us in using equation (5.8) even when M is not constant. It 
should be remembered, however, that the preceding argument is based 
on the assumption that the depth is small compared with the length. 
The greater the ratio c:l is the less accurate do our results become. 

A precisely similar argument to the above could be used for a 
beam with any shape of cross-section. 

55. Uniform beam clamped horizontally’ at both ends under 
a uniformly distributed load 

Let w be the load per unit length and' I the length of the beam. 



Fig. 28 

Let X be measured from the left hand end of the beam, and 7j front 
the level of the central line at the ends. We shall write D, D* etc,, for 
d di 

etc. 

dx- 
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Then,. starting from equation (5.14), 

ElD^fj==w .(5*28) 

and integrating four times in succession, we get 

= +A.(5-29) 

ElD^rj = + Ax + B .( 5 - 3 o) 

EID97 =-Jm^ + ^A.r2 + B.r + C.(5-3i) 

Eli; =-^\wx^+iAx^+^Bx^ + Cx + H . . (5.32) 

The end-conditions clearly are 

both where 
and where 


Drj = 


o I both where a? = ol 
o( and where x==l\' 


( 533 ) 


The two conditions at the end .r = o give 
o = H^ 
o==C. 

The other two now give 

o = ^wl^-i-iAl^+-lBl^- .( 5 . 34 ) 

o = -J- + -jAZ* -\-Bl .(5*3 5 ) 

Solving these equations for A and B we get 

A ^ wl 

Then the complete solution is 
EI?7 = 

=== ^\ wx^l - x)^ .( 5 - 36 ) 

Also M = EID2?7 

^ ^\w(bx~Clx+l^) .( 5 . 37 ) 

F= —EID»?7 

=rw[\l—x) .( 5 . 38 ) 

Thus F is zero at the middle of the beam, which is obvious from the 
symmetry about the middle. Also M is zero where 

ox- — 6/x+ /^ == o 


or 


X 

1 




V 3 


( 5 - 39 ) 


V“3 


middle 


These two points are at the same distance I from the 

of the beam and on opposite sides of the middle. 

The maximum deflexion occurs at the middle of the beam and its 
magnitude is 




24EI' 

wl^ 


( 5 - 40 ) 


384 El 

The bending moments at one end and at the middle are respectively 

M„ = (J, ■u)l‘ and M, = - w/-.( 54 l) 

whence it follows that the greatest .stresses are at the ends of the beam. 
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56. Uniform beam, under a uniformly distributed load, 
clamped horizontally at one end and supported at the other 
at the same level as at the clamped end. 



Fig. 29 

The origin is taken at the centre of the section of the beam at the 
damped end just where it enters the wall. 

As in the last question 
EID^ = w 

Ell? =i A25 *+1 Baj® + Ca: + H. 

The end-conditions now are 

.... (542) 


where aj=sO 


where x^l 


: 0 . 


(5-43) 


( 5 - 44 ) 


i?='Q| 

Dl? —Q I 

D^«oJ 

Conditions (5.42) give H=o and C = 

Then conditions (5.43) give 

The values of A and B satisfying these equations are 

A-—|l 47 /, 

B - \wlK 

It follows that 

F -=—EID^==—(«?x + A)=tt;(^Z-a;),l 
and M= EID^iJ + 

The value of F at the supported end of the beam, where x=l, is 

Fi«= —|« 7 Z.(545) 

But the shearing force at the end is equal tp the load on the end. The 
support at the end must be regarded as applying a negative load the 
magnitude of which we have shown to be or f W, W being the 
total load on the beam. Then of the weight of the beam must be 
supported at the clamped end. 

The greatest tnagnitude of the bending moment in the beam, and 
therefore also the greatest stress /, occurs either at the clamped end, 
or at the point where DM=o, that is, where F=o. But F = o 
where jc=^L The values of the bending moment at x=o and at 
a;=«|2 are respectively 

and Ml"*—) 

so that M,, has the greater magnitude. 


(5-46) 
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57 


The maximum deflexion occurs where D7;=o, that is, where 

+ Bx = o 

or a:{Jx*—= o 

*l»e“ce £ = L 5 jy:^ .( 5 ^ 7 ) 


The positive sign cannot be taken since the corresponding point is 
not on the beam. Then 


X 15—V33 

I It) 


05785 


(5.48) 


57. A uniform beam of length A, clamped * horizontally at 
one end, under a g^ven concentrated load W and a given 
couple C at the other end. 



I'ig. 30 


By taking moments we find that the bending moment at x is 


M«C + W(/^-a:).(549) 

Therefore 

ElD^rj - (C + W/) — VVx;.(5.50) 

Integrating twice we get 

EIDj; «(C + W/)z —iWa ;2 .(5.51) 


EI17 =-J(C+W/)a;*—iWrS . . . .(5.52) 

no constants of integration being needed because 17« o and Dt] ==■ o 

where x = o. , 

Let 8 ^ denote the slope of the beam at the end a; = /, and rji 
the deflexion at the same point. Then 
El tan 0 , = (C + 

-(c+mi .. ( 5 . 53 ) 

Elt},=(^C + iWl)l^ .(5-54) 

Since 8 ^ is small we may write 8 ^ for tan Then solving equa¬ 
tions (5 53), (5.54), for C and W in terms of 8 ^ and ri^ we get 

.(5-55) 

2 El 

c=-—.{5-56) 

El 

C+W/ = —(6iJi-2Wi) 


Then 


(5-57) 
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58 

In terms of rji and di our equation for rj becomes 

. . . (558^ 

In particular, if — o then 

(ix^ 23:8 \ 

^ V \. ^ ^2 ““ ^3 j .(5*59) 

■whereas if iji = o we get 

.( 3 ‘°) 

In the general case 

M = ElD2>j 

= 12®)—Wi(2l—6a:)| . . .(5.61) 

F-—DM 

= (5-62) 

This last result is only a verification of (5.55) since F is clearly 
constant along the beam. 

58. Deflexion of a beam due to several loads or several 
systems of loads. 

Suppose that the conditions at each end of a beam are that two 
of the quantities rj, Drj, Dhj, are zero, and suppose that it is 

required to find’ the deflexion rj due to a load (w^ + per unit 
length. It is our purpose to prove that 

where is the deflexion due to the load alone with the given end 
conditions, and 2^2 is the deflexion due to alone with the same end 

conditions. 

The equations for and ri^ are 

..(5-63) 

.(5-64) 

Adding these we get 

= (5.65) 

J 3 ut if is the deflexion due to the total load + w^) then 

. 

Thus 71 satisfies the same differential equations as + ri^). 

Suppose one of the end-conditions is that 

D’^ 7 } —»o at that end.(5*^7) 

sdLme end .... (5.68) 


Then 
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Adding these last two equations we get 

^”(^1 “f” o . . . . i . . (5-69) 

which shows that (1^1+fj^) satisfies the same end conditions as 
Thus the total deflexion t] satisfies all the equations and end-conditions 
that (rji + i/j) satisfies Then 1; must be equal to (t]^ -J- tj^). 

If one of the end-conditions is that 



. 

• (5-79) 

then the corresponding end conditions of ane can be 



D"i7i = a\. 

D*j2, = 0/ 

• (5-71) 

or we may choose 

D»)ji=o\ 

D»% —«/ 

• (5-72) 

In either case 

. 

• (5-73) 

As a particular case, if 

one of the end conditions is 



>7 = a . 

• (5-74) 

Then we can choose 

^i=o\ 
i7, = o/ 

• <5 75) 

at that end. 




The preceding argument can be extended to include concentrated 
loads. A concentrated load may be represented by per unit 
length provided is a function of x which is very large over a small 
range of values of x on opposite sides of the point where the load 
is applied, and zero everywhere else, and such that, 

This device of replacing a load at a single point by an equal load 
distributed over a small length (or area) of the beam has the advantage 
that it does actually represent the physical facts, for a finite load 
cannot be concentrated on a point or on a geometrical line. 

A couple applied at any point of a beam can also be included in 
the preceding argument, for the couple can be regarded as two large 
concentrated forces acting in opposite directions at a very short distance 
apart. 

What has just been proved is only a particular case of the law, 
stated in Art 41, namely, that each force produces its own stresses 
and strains just as if the other forces were not acting. 

The proof has been given only for uniform beams but it is equally 
true for beams with non-uniform sections. 

59. Uniform beam clamped horizontally at one end and 
free at the other, canying only a concentrated load W. 

Let the load be applied at distance a from the clamped end, which 
. is taken as the origih. Then, by taking moments about the point at x, 
when .r<a, 
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M-W(a —.r);.(5:76) 

that is, EID-*?;W(a—:r) .( 577 ) 

Therefore ElD#;=W(aj?- .(5781 

and .(579) 

no constants of integration being needed in* consequence of the condi¬ 
tions at the origin. 

The part AB is under no load 
and is therefore straight. To find 
its equation we need the value of 
1] at A and the slope at A. From 
(5.78) and (5.79) wet get, writing 
rji for t] at A, 



Fig 31 


EIDiyi - 


Therefore the equation to AB is 


at A 


. . (5.B0) 


Wa2 

.(5.81) 

—a).(5.82) 

whence Elrj - Wa^^jo - Jlfl;.(5.83) 


The values of and Drj at the free end where x = l are given by 


EI?72=:Wa*{|/- .(5.84) 

EIDj7j=:^Wa2.(5.85) 


60. Uniform beam clamped horizontally at both ends and 
carrying only a concentrated load. 

Let the load be applied at A and let the origin be taken at the end 
O; let OA = a and OB = /, 


If the end B were free the deflexion rj would be that given in the 
tot problem. Now the wall at B exerts a couple and a force similar 

to those dealt with in Art 37. If 
7 ]i and are the deflexion and slope 
due to these at the end B then 
equation (5.58) gives the value of 
7 ] corresponding to the actions at 
B alone as 





( 5 . 86 > 


If we, take aild 0 ^ in this equation as the negative of jy, and 
in (5.84) and (5.85) then we get 
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Eli, =. _^*|wa*(|Z—|a)-^Wa*/| 

+ ~{wa 5 (/-io)-iWo*/ I 
= .(5.87) 

By adding together the deflexion in (5.79) and the deflexion in 

(5.87) we shall get the deflexion between O and A in the present 

problems. Writing.?^ a. the sum of these two deflexions we get 

•= — 20® —l^)x— 6 a-l^ + ^aH + j- 

Wr* i ) 

= 4-ir(^-")i3a/-(i+2a)x].(5.88) 

as the equation between O and A, that is, where jr<a. 

The deflexion between A and B can be obtained by adding the 
deflexions in (5.83.) ( 5 *^ 7 )* it is easier tp deduce it from 

(5.88) by changing'fl into (/ — a) and ,ir into (/ — x). Then 

W^- ( I 

= ... .(5.89) 

gives the deflexion between A and B. 

61. Uniform beam clamped horizontally at both ends under 
any load. 

We can make use of the last result to get the deflexion of a beam 
clamped at both ends under any load. If there are a number of 
concentrated loads the deflexion for each load must be calculated and 
the deflexion added at every point of the beam. 

If there is a distributed load w per foot, w being constant or 
variable, we can write wda for the load at A-c=a, regarding w as a 
function of a, and then integrate to get the total deflexion at x due 
to the whole load. Thus writing wda for W in (5.88), and writing 
drj for the deflexion due to wda, 

EWj, = (Z —a)* 13a/ —(i+2a).r I yrcia . . .(5.90) 

This is the correct equation when x<a, whereas if x>a the 
equation for dri is 

EIrf)7 = ^~(Z—.r)®|(3i-2a)a; - aijMcZo.. . .(5 9*) 

The total deflexion rj is obtained by integrating both sides of (5.90) 
from a=x to a = /, and by integrating (5.91) from a = o to a = x 
and adding the results. Thus 
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'^^=£f(a,xyia+J^F(a,z)da .... ( 5 . 92 ) 

where f{a,x)da is the^^pression on the.right of (5.90) and F(a, jir)rfa 
IS the expression on the right of (5.91). 

To ^void the labour of working out two different integrals we can 
express both in the same form. If we write a. for (/ — a) and r, for 
(i—x) we know that 


Also 

Therefore 


f(a, x) = F(a^, x^) 
da^=—da 


Consequently 


I f(a,x)da^^rF(ai,x^)da^ 

pF{a,x)da .... (5.93) 

« •'O t/o 


the function to be integrated being obtained from equation (5*91) 
Suppose w is constant. Then 


^ (/—jjAS ^ i "I 

Elrj = — — j^J |(3a*Z— 2a^)x—aH\da 

+ 5—{< 3 ai*^—ai»z|rfo, 

wii —x)*r 1 ® 

wx^r 

WCCt^X^i I 

“ 6 + * 1 *)) 

tox,*x* 

“ ■2V^2/*(Z—X)?. 

which agrees with the result in (5.36) 


(5.94) 
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The advantage of the last method for a beam clamped at both ends 
is that the deflexion is obtained, for any system of loading, by means 
of a pair of integrals without any necessity for the adjusting of 
constants. 

62. Bending moment expressed by integrals. 

It is often convenient to get the bending moment by a direct 
integration for the clamped-clamped beam just as we have already 
obtained the deflexion; that is, an equation for bending moment 
similar to the equation (5.92) for 7] is wanted. 

The bending moments in the two parts of the beam in fig. 32 are 
obtained by differentiating both sides of equations (5.88) and (S-Sq). 
Thus 

Ma«EIDV 

= ^{«-a)*ja/-(J+2a)a;|.(5.95) 

Mb = EID«i7b 

= 2i* + (3Z—2a).c| .... (5.96) 

the first of these being the bending moment for values of x less than cu 
and the second' for values of x greater than a. Then the bending 
moment at x due to a distributed load w per unit length at x — a is 

=—^~|aZ - (Z+2a)a:| 

+ [ + . (5.97) 

Equation (5,97) gives a formula for the bending moment in terms 
of X, but it can be used very conveniently for finding the bending 
moment at a particular point by putting for x the abscissa of the 
particular point. It should be remembered that the x to suit equation 
(5.97) is measured from one end of the beam. 

As an illustration we shall find the bending moment at the middle 
of a clamped-clamped beam which is symmetrically loaded about the 
middle, the load per foot at any point 
being proportional to the distance of that 
point from the nearest end of the beam. 

The load curve is in fact, a triangle with 
its apex at the middle of the beam as Fig. 33 

shown in fig. 33. 

Here uf = ka or k(l — a) according as a is less than or greater 
than -J/. Then in equation (5.97) we put x=ll since the bending 
moment at the middle is required. Therefore 
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==-^VW/.(5.98) 


where W is the total load ^ kP. 

63. Beams with variable cross-sections. 

Provided the cross-section of a beam does not change quickly with 
the length, or to be precise, provided that all the sections of an 
^strained beam containing some straight line, which we may call the 
length, jare bounded by a pair of curves every element of which is only 
slightly inclined to the length, we may still use some of the equations 
which we have proved for uniform beams, and which we ,rewrite here 
in the forms in which they apply. 


dx 

m 

dx 



( 5 - 99 ) 

( 5 - 100 ) 






(5-IOI) 


El 


x~ 1' 


(5-t02) 

(5-103) 


When we substitute for M from (5.102) in either of the equations 
(S-ioo) arid (5.101) we have to remember now that I is a function 
of X. Consequently 


E- 

dx^ 



w. 


(5*104) 


We can always get M by integrating (5.101) twice, and then we 
can get tj by integrating twice both sides of the equation 


d'hi I M 

^*“ 17 ' .< 5 - 105 ) 


64. Example of -a beam with variable section. 

A beam of uniform width b and variable depth d rests on supports 
at its ends, and carries only its own weight. The depth at distance x 

from the middle is given, by 

a-»ccos— . . . (5.106) 

where I is the length of the beam. 



Fig- 34 
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Such a beam is shown in fig. 34. Here the load to per unit length 
at a; is Q^bd where q is the weight of unit volume of the material 
Hence 


dm 

dx^ 

dz 


^Qbd=i gibe ^os— 

gbd , Ttx 
=-sin— . . 

71 I 


(5 * 07 t- 
(5 io8» 


No constant need be added here because M is clearly a minimum at 
the middle of the beam where x=o. Integrating again 


• M 


Qbcl* 

71 ^ 


TlX 
COS — 

V 


( 5 ' 09 » 


Again no constant is needed because M is zero at the ends where 
•iC = i J and at these points the cosine is zero. 

Now 


and therefore 


Integrating 


dhr} Vi 12 qI^ 


sec^ 


Ttx 

T 

, 7tX 


I 


drj 

dx 


12qI^ ^ 7tX , „ 

tan — + H 


71X 


I lol*' , 

log. sec - + H* + K 


( 5 iio> 
(51J*) 

(5-‘Id) 


The constant H is zero because ~ is zero at the middle of 


^ . 

dr, 

the beant. Then to find the constant K we must use the condition 
that ly = o where x = j. But this gives 

-00 + K 


•which makes K equal to + 00 We can shirk this difficulty to some 
extent by measuring 7] from the displaced position of the middle of 
rthe beam; that is, by taking 9^ = 0 where a;=0. ThcnK = o. Therefore 

12 qI*‘ 71X ^ ^ 

As long as we keep away from the ends of the beam the last value 
•of rj is quite reasonable, but at each end we find 9^= —oo. so the 
<iifficulty returns. This difficulty will always appear with a beam 
lapering to a sharp edge at an end where a finite force is applied^ 
sthe edge being perpendicular to the load as in our present problem^ 

5 
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The correct interpretation is that the beam fails at such an edge* 
But even where a beam fails the deflexion should not become infinite* 
The reason why infinity occurs is because we have used an incorrect 

expression for curvature, namely in our beam-equations. 

Since it is only just near the ends that failure occurs this failure* 
could clearly be avoided by adding a little to the depth at and near 
the ends without adding anything appreciable elsewhere. It is easy 
to write down mathematical expressions for suitable additions to d, 
but it is not easy to perform the complete integrations for rj when we 
have got our new expression for d. 

We can avoid the infinite value of r] in another way. Clearly all 
our equations apply correctly to a beam of the assumed shape fixed at 
any two points of its length provided only that the supports at the 
fixed points apply the calculated shearing forces and bending moments 

, I- j 

at those points, and give the beam the calculated values of rj and —• 


Further, if the supports of the beam, which we originally assumed to 
be at the ends, were bro-ught a little inwards towards the centre, and 
the overhanging pieces cut off, then the new state of the beam would 
differ from the old state in that the bending moment would be zero» 
at the new supports instead of at the old ones. The additional stresses 
and deflexions of the beam would then be those d'ue to the pair of 
couples, applied at the new supports, which would neutralise the 
bending moments existing at those points with the old supports. If 
the' new supports were not far removed from the old then the bending 
moments that existed at the new supports were small, and therefore 
the new state of stress would differ little from the old state, and the 
part at which infinite deflexions and stresses occurred would now have 
been Removed off the beam. We know, in fact, that the old equations 
give stresses and deflexions slightly too big for ^the new conditions. 

65. The modulus of a section of a beam. 

When the bending moment at any section of a beam is known 
the stress at distance s from the neutral axis of the section is given by 


f- 


zU 

1 


( 5 -” 5 ) 


If h is the greatest distance of a point of the area from the neutral 
axis, 'that is, the greatest positive or negative value of 2, then the 
greatest stress at the sections is given by 


A 


AM 

I 




vhere 


( 5 -" 6 ) 

( 5 -” 7 ) 
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This quantity V is called the modulus of the section for bending^. 
Engineers -prefer to remember the modulus of a section rather than 
its moment of inertia. For a circle of radius r we have I==-J. h=^i\ 

and therefore For a rectangle of breadth b and depth d 

we get I*=and therefore Most engineers’ 

pocket books give the modnli of the sections of such beams as occur 
in practical engineering, 

66. Beams of uniform strength. 

If the maximum stress is the same for all sections of a beam we 
call it a beam of uniform strength. It is always possible to vary the 
section of a beam so as to keep constant whatever the load on the 
beam may be. 

Suppose a beam fixed at one end and free at the other carries a 
load W at the free end and no other load, the weight of the beam 
itself being negligible. We shall show how to make the beam of 
uniform strength. 

Measuring .1* from the load W we find, by taking moments about any 
section, that 

M = W.r.(5:iiS) 

Then since 



we find that 

I W 

— = — = constant . . . . (5.119) 

xh 

There are many ways of making I proportional to xh. Suppose we 
choose a rectangular section. Then/*= J and I—-^'2 Therefore 
we must make bd^ proportional to x. We could make d constant 
and h proportional to x. This would be a wedge shaped beam with the 
edge of the wedge along the line-of action of W. Or we might make 
d'^ proportional to x and b constant. This gives a beam whose vertical 
section taken along the length of the ■1>eam is a parabola. Or again we 

H — 

might take h and d each proportional to yx giving a beam whose cross- 
section has a constant shape but a variable size. 

We might also make the section of the beam circular, in which 

tj — 

case r would have to be proportional to \x. 

67. Beam of uniform strength supporting only its own 
weight. 

A beam fixed at one end and free at the other supports its own 
weight only andl is of uniform strength. Assuming the depth to be 
constant we shall find the breadth necessary for uniform strength. 
Taking the origin at the fixed end 

-yTT-eW.(5-120) 


5 
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Also 

= . 

Differentiating (5.121) with respect to ,r twice, with the 
that b is the only variable on the right 

<m d^b 

dx' ^ da* . 

From (5.120) and (5.122) we get 

da* 


■ ( 5 - 121 ) 
condition 

• ( 5 - 122 ) 


or 


2 

fid 


(5-123) 

(5-124) 


where 

•The solution of (5.123) is 

6 = He««+Ke-“.(5.125) 

Now It IS impossible, with this value of b and the corresponding value 
of M given by (5.121), to make both M and F equal to zer 6 when 
jr~l, for these conditions make both H and K zero. We can, however 
ffet something out of our result if we make H zero. Then 

b-Ker^, .(5.126) 

M-id%Ke-«=,.(5.127) 

^- ^ = indYiKe-»^ . . . (5.128) 

Thus the breadth b, the bending moment M, and the shearing force 
^ ^=00. Our solution then gives a beam of infinite 

l^^h, having only finite stresses. If, however, a beam of length / 
be taken whose breadth is given by (5.126) and if, at the free end a 
sneanng force ' 

.( 5 .. 29 ) 

. 15 , 

if >PPM forces th«. the stre.se, 

n this beam are those given by (5.127) and (5.128). In effect this 

aments to supposing that the actions across the section at 2- = / due 
to weight of the infinite length of beam from .tr=f to r=oo are 
supphed by mcternal forces applied at the -section instead of b“ 5[e 
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weight of this infinite portion of the beam itself, which is supposed 
to be cut off. If these actions are not applied at all then the stresses 
in the remaining portion of the beam, from x = o to x = l, sure 
actually less than we have calculated. The beam then is not one of 



Fig. 35 


uniform strength but one in which the maximum stress is everywhere 
less than f^. The shape of the horizontal section of the beam is shown 
in fig. 35. 

68 . Uns3niimetrical bending of a beam. 

In all the preceding part of this chapter it has been assumed that 
the neutral axis of any section of a bent beam was coincident with 
one of the principal axes of inertia of the section, and therefore that 
the bending moment acted in the plane 
perpendicular to this principal axis. We 
shall now consider what happens when 
the bending moment is in a plane in¬ 
clined to both principal axes. 

Let OY', OZ\ be the principal axes 
of inertia of a section, and suppose OY 
is the neutral axis of the section of the 
bent beam. Then by equations {3.62) 
and (3.63) there is a couple M about 
OY and M' about OZ such that 

M = Elya . 

M' = —.(5.132) 

where ^ ^ curvature of the beam. 

The signs attached to the quantities on the right hand sides of 
(5.131) and (5.132) indicate the directions in which the vectors 
representing M and M' must be drawn along OY and OZ respectively 
according to the right-handed screw system. In this system a couple 
is represented by a vector perpendicular to its plane and the direction 
in which this vector is drawn is that direction in which a right-handed 
screw, whose axis is perpendicular to the couple, would move in a fixed 
nut if it were under the action of the couple. Thus a pair of equal but 
opposite couples in the same plane are represented by equal vectors 
along the same line but drawn in opposite directions. 
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The couple M is thus represented by a vector along OY, and M' 
by a vector of length ‘Ealyx in the negative direction along OZ. 

Now let the principal moments of inertia be and . 

In the theory of moments of inertia it is proved that 

ly «ly/ cos2 0 + I*' sin2 0.(5*133) 

and = (V—I*') sin e cos e.( 5 - 134 ) 

B being the inclination of OY to OY^ 

Now resolving the couples M and M' along OY' and OZ' 
respectively we get 

hly' EiCL^y cos 0 E/i sin B 
= Ea{Iy' cos® 0 + 1*' sin* 6 cos d\ 

+ Ea(Iy/ — l^) sin* 6 cos 6 

= EaIy'cos 0 .(5135) 

and M*/ = Ealysin 9 — £aly* cos 9 

= Ea{Iy' cos* 0 sin 0 + I*' sin® 0 } 

—Ea(Iy' - I*') sin 0 cos* 0 
= EaIysin 0 .( 5 *i 3 ^) 


These are the two components of the couple about the principal 
axes. 

We are now in a position to find the neutral axis when the axis of 
the bending moment is given. Let this bending moment be resolved 
into a pair of couples My' and M*' abo.ut the principal' axes of the 
section. Then 


or 


My' 
tan 0 


^ tan 0 

* V 


• (5137) 


Thus the angle 0 is known since all the quantities on the right 
hand side of ( 5 * 137 ) known. The radius of curvature caused by 
the couple is R given by 




and the angle which the axis of the resultant couple makes with OY 
is (f determined by 


tan 99 - 


M, 


MyC 


It is worth while to notice that, if we regard the curvature of the 
central line of the beam as a vector drawn in the direction of the 
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radius of curvature, which, in fig. 36 would be in the direction 
contrary to OZ, the components of curvature perpendicular to OY' 
and OZ' are a cos 6 and a sin 6 . Writing these in the forms ay*‘ 
and equations (5.135) and (5.136) become 


Mj/'— Eoj,-Ij,-.(5-139) 

= Ea*'!*',.(5.140) 


showing that each component of the bending moment perpendicular to 
a principal axis produces its own component curvature. 

If the cross section of a beam has an axis of symmetry this axis 
must be one of the principal axes of inertia through the centre of 
gravity of the section, and the other principal axis is perpendicular 
to the first. If the cross section has more than two axes of symmetry 
then each of these is a principal axis, and consequently there is more 
than one pair of principal axes. In such a case it is proved in the 
theory of moments of inertia that all axes through the centre of gravity 
are principal axes and the moments of inertia about these axes are 
all equal. Such a beam bends, therefore, in the plane of the bending 
moment. An equilateral triangle, for instance, has three axes of 
symmetry, namely, the medians of the triangle. A square has four, 
namely, the two diagonals, and! two lines parallel to the sides. A regular 
polygon of n sides has n axes of symmetry. Then, if the cross-section 
is a regular polygon the* beam bends in the plane of the bending 
moment, and the amount of curvature produced by a given couple, 
Mho.se axis is perpendicular to the length of the beam, is the same for 
all positions of the axis of the couple in the plane of the cross-section. 
For example, a rod with a square section, fixed in a given way and 
carrying a given load, has exactly the same deflexion when a pair of 
sides are vertical and when these sides are inclined at any angle to 
the vertical. The beam, however, is not equally strong in all positions 
because the maximum stress depends on h (equation 5.116), which varies 
as the rod is rotated about its axis, although M and' I do not vary. 

69. The theorem of three moments for uniform beams. 

When'a beam rests on a number of supports at known levels there 
is a relation between the bending 
moments at three successive supports 
and the relative positions of those 
supports, a relation which is in¬ 
dependent of the conditions outside 
those supports. This relation is ex¬ 
pressed in Clapeyron’s theorem of 
three moments, which we shall now prove for the case of a beam 
t)f uniform section. 

Let the origin be taken at the middle support so that .r and y are 
both zero at this support. Let the coordinates of the supports and 
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A* be (/j, yj) and (—/*, y^). Let the load per unit length alcmg 
OAj be and along OA, let it be w^, and let be the downward 

d^ections in these two regions. Then 




(5-i4i> 


We shall have to integrate four times to get jy,, and it will be 
convenient, since we are regarding and as functions of x, and 
not necessarily constants, to write a short "symbol for the fourth 
int^al of H'l with respect to x. Then let /(.r) be a function of x 
such that 

.(5.I42> 

and fix) is that particular fourth integral of obtained by integrating 
each time between the limits o and x. 

Thus 

f .(5-143)1 

m~/\( Witte jda: .... (-3.144) 

and so on. It follows, by putting .^- = o, that 

f (o) = o, f (o)-»o, /■'(o)=«o, f(o) = o . , (5.145) 
Xow integrating equation (5.141) once we get 

^ {*) T .( 5 - 146 ) 


If we put ,r — 0 ill this the left hand side is the negative of the 
shearing force immediately to the right of O, and the right hand side 
*- U r represents the shearing force immediately to the 

right of O. and this differs from the shearing force immediately to 
the left of O by the amount of the supporting force at O. 

Integrating equation (5.146) once again we get 

(a:) + Ai!E + Mo, .... (5.i47> 


Se rilhf immediately to 

to the feft ® immediately 

to the left of O. Integrating twice more we get 

EIj,i = /-(a:)-|-^A,a:» + |Moa:SH-Bx . . .(5148) 

The constant B represents the slope of the beam at the oriein 
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If F(^) represents the fourth integral of W2 obtained in the same 
way as f{x) was obtained from w^, then four successive integrations 
of the equation 

.(S-^ 49 ) 

give 

EI )72 —F(a;) + |Aaa:* +■|Moir* + B£C , . . (5.150) 

and B being the same constants as in equation (5.148); whereas 
Aj, being the negative shearing force, is different from A,. 

Putting for .v in (5.147) and (5.148), and writing Mj for the 
bending moment and 3;^ for at this point we find 

Mi=r(^) + Aiii + M,.(5.151) 

EIi?i = r'(ii) + MA® + iMo 4 *+B 4 . . . (5.152) 

Eliminating Aj from these two equations we get 

M142—6El3,i-6/'((i) + ijY"(ij)_2Moii* -6B(i (5.153) 

The corresponding equation obtained from the span QA, is, since —4 
takes the place of /,, 

Mj42-6EIy,-6F(-4)+4»F"(-4)-2Mo4» + 6B4 (5.154) 

Now eliminating B from equations (5.153) and (5.154) we get finally 
44 {Mi 4 + Mj 4 + 2(4 +- 4 )M,} — 6 £I( 4 .i 7 i +4^2) 

—64A4)-64F(-4)+44{4r(4)+4F"(-4)} ( 5 - 155 ) 

This is the theorem of three moments for the case we have considered. 

As a particular case, suppose and are constants, and that 
the three supports are all at the same level, so that v, and Vo are zero. 
Then . ' 


f(^) = F(a;) = ' 

(x) (x) = ^ 

Therefore 


(5-156) 


+ M2/2 + 2(4+ 4)^0 + • (5-1157) 

70. Two supports coincident. 

At a point where a heam is clamped, that is, where its direction is 
fixed, we may look upon the beam as having a pair of supports at a 
zero distance apart, one above and one below the beam. We can there¬ 
fore use the theorem of three moments to give a relation between the 
bending moment at a clamped end and the bending moment at the next 
support. Thus, in fig. 29, we may regard the point Ag as coincident with 
O, and Aj at the end B. Then for this case 


Mg —Mq, Mi = o, 

— Z, 4 = 0, 

//’j = W2 ^ w (a constant), 
!h !/i = o 
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Then, using equation (5.175), which applies to this case, 

whence Mq 

which agress with (546). 

Again, taking the case shown in fig. 28 we get everything as in the 
last case except that now 


Therefore equation (5.157) gives 
whence 

which agrees with (5.41). 

We can apply this method to find the unknown bending moments 
at the ends of a beam clamped horizontally at the same level at both 
end’s under any load whatever provided there is no support between 
the ends applying an unknown force. 

Let the bending moments at . the left and right hand ends be Mj 
and respectively, and let us first regard the left hand end as the 

point at which there are two* supports. Then in equation ( 5 -i 5 S) 

Ma = Mo 

li=i I.(5.158) 

^1—2/2 = 0 

In order to use equation (5.155) for cases where or 1 .^ is 
infinitesimal it is necessary to divide by this infinitesimal quantity. 
Dividing by at once, the general equation becomes 


.6EI 




—^ + hr%) + hr'{-k) 


\ *'1 •'2 / 

( 5 ‘ 59 ) 

In the present case both and are infinitesimal, and conse¬ 
quently— must be regarded as the slope of the beam at the point 

where and act. Since the beam is clamped horizontally this 
slope is zero, but it is clear that if the beam were fixed in any other 
direction but the horizontal at the end where acts we should have 
to take account of this slope. 

The value of /(/J, expressed as an integral, is 

. 


the symbol on the right indicating four successive integrations, the 
first three from 0 to x and the last from 0 to /j. 
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F(—/g) is a function similar to /(/j) and it is clear’that, if /g is 

small, F(—/g) is of the fourth order in /g. Consequently ^.F (— 4 ) 

is of the third order in which vanishes when h vanishes. Moreover, 
/g) obviously vanishes when vanishes. Therefore equation 
(5.15s) becomes, on the assumption of two supports at the left hand 
end, 

Z(Mi + 2M,) = -Vw + rW 


-whence 


Ml + 2Mi 


V 


. (5-i6i) 


If we next regard the other end as having two supports and write 
for the distance, measured along the beam from that end, that is, 
—.r), then we shall get another equation exactly similar to 
(5.161) but with and Mg interchanged, and with w expressed in 
terms of instead of x. Thus 

M, + 2Mi = 99"(Z)-p9)(Z).(5162) 

■where the function is defined by 

(p^(Xj)=w = f^'^(x) .(5-163^ 

Xi ZB| Xi 

and' q}(xi)== fj'fjwdxidxidxidxi . . . .(5.164) 

We may express our symbols physically in this way: (Z) and 

htL 

f"{l) would be the deflexion and the bending moment at the right 
hand end if, with the same loading, the right hand end were so held 
that the shearing force, the bending moment, the slope, and the 

deflexion were all zero at the left hand end. —q>(l) and (p'( 1 ) are 

£1 

similarly expressed with left and right interchanged in the -preceding. 

71. Concentrated loads. 

A concentrated load or several concentrated loads may be covered 
by w. It is only necessary to notice that 

f'" {x)^J*wdx 

— total load from o to £C - (5 165) 

which total load may include any number of concentrated loads. 

Also bending moment at x assuming^ 


r(x)==^ 




that the end 2r = o is free j 
To illustrate the use of equations (5.161) and (5*162) we shall find 
the bending. moments at the ends of the beam in fig. 32. Here, 
measuring x from the left hand end, 
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f" (x) — o when x<o ) 

= W(x— a) when z>aji 

. (5167) 

Also 

f(x) -‘j^f"(z)dx 



= 0 when x<.a 


and 

^£r(x)dx-^fj\x)dx 



= o-{-^W(x—a)* when x>a. 


Likewise 

f{x) = o when x<a \ 

. {5168) 


=:-JW(ir—a)® when a:>aj 

Therefore equation (5.161) gives 



Ml + 2 Ms-W( i-a)—iw(/- o)» 

W V 

= -a(l-a)i2l-a) .(5.169) 


For equation (5.162) we need only write (/ — a) for a in the 
preceding, and interchange and M^. Then 

W 

+ a)a(Z + a) . . . .(5.170) 


Solving (5.169) and (5.170) for and Mg we get 

W 

Ml = 


M, = ^a(i—0)2 


(5.171) 


being the bending moment at B, and Mg the bending moment at O- 

72. Transverse forces in different planes acting on a uni.^ 
form beam. 

Let a pair of axes OT, OZ, be parallel to the principal axes of the 
normal sections of an unstrained beam. Let the force per unit length 
at any section x be resolved into two compo¬ 
nents and W2 parallel to OY and OZ re¬ 
spectively. Let the components of the bending 
moment at x be and Mg about lines parallel 
to OZ and OY respectively, and let the corre¬ 
sponding moments of inertia of the section be 
Ij, I2. Then by equations (5.139) and (5.140), 



Mj - El, 




. (5.172) 


y and z being the component displacements of the beam at x. 
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Differentiating each of these twice we get 

^dx* 

d^NL d^x • 


But the relation between M, and vl\ is just the same as if M, and w, 
were zero, for this relation is obtained by resolving forces in one plane. 
That is, 


d*Mi 

d** 




da:® 




( 5 - 174 ) 


Therefore 


Ell 

ET3 


d^y 

dx^ 

d^ 

dx^ 



( 5 - 175 ) 


Each of these equations can be solved independently of the other. 
The method of solution is exactly the same for each equation as if the 
deflexion were entirely in one plane. Then it follows that the usual 
equations for a beam under forces parallel to one principal axis only 
can be used for this case, the only thin^ new being the resolving of the 
forces parallel to the two principal axes. Since even a concentrated 
force can be supposed to be a force distributed over a very small 
length of the beam it is clear that a concentrated force can also be 
handled by resolving it into two components parallel to OY and OZ, 
and then treating each component in the same way, as if only that 
component acted. 

Even if the forces on a beam are all in one plane and that plane 
is not parallel to one of the principal axes we are obliged to use the 
method of the present article. 

73. A particular example. 

As an easy example to illustrate the method suppose a rod of 
length I with a uniform circular section is acted on by a uniform force 
•Tc; per unit length the direction of w at .r being the direction of the 
radius of a helix which wraps once round the whole length of the 
rod; that is, if OZ is parallel to w at O, then the two components 


of w at X are 

. 27CX 
= w sin — j- 

» 

271X 

=. ir cos — j- 
I 


■ (5-176) 


Suppose the end ,r = o is built into a rigid body, and suppose that, 
at x = a smooth fixed pin parallel to the 5-axis passes through 
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the rod, so that the rod is free to slide along the pin while the oin 
mamtams its direction. Then the boundary conditions are 


dy 

y=o, 1 ^ 0 , 
d% 

. = o. -=o, 

Mj = o, Fi=io, 
dx 

^-o. F,-o, 


where x=^o . 


where I, 


■ (5-177) 


• ( 5 - 178 ) 


‘he section of the rod are 
equal; let the common value be I. Then ^ 


PT . 27tX 

El —= «ism — 

d*Z 23*05 

EI^ = iocos — 


( 5 - 179 ) 


The solutions of these equations satisfying the conditions at a- = o 
EI« • 2^ ) 

2 nx , I ■ • (5-i8o) 

-M;cos-T- + A 2 a 5 »-+Bga :2 


£I«< 


i 63 *‘ ™" T 
The conditions for y at x=l give 

wl'^ 


whence 


Therefore 


^ - —i sin 23 *+ 6 A«+ 2 B 

wl 

o = —— cos 23 *+ 6 A 


A. 


■— B=.—^ 

123* 4JJ 


Ely 


_ *^’4 . 23*25 , \ 

-'— sm——l- 4 xS —iK») 


Also, the conditions for s at x=l give 

o- 3 AjZ* + 2 BJ, 

\wl 

o=(-cos 23 *+ 6 A,; 


(5-i8i> 


whence 


A,-Jl.. 

1271 


B,- 


wl^ 


Therefore i o . I 

4^114^:5 I 


(5.182) 



CHAPTER VI 


THIN RODS UNDER TENSION OR THRUST 

74. Stresses in a rod under bending moment and tension. 

In treating of the bending of beams in the last chapter we assumed 
always that the neutral axis of any section passed through the centre 
of gravity of that section. When the neutral axis is in this position 
the resultant of the tensional stresses across the section is a pur^ 




Fig. 39 b 


couple. Let us now assume that the centre of gravity of a particular 
section of a bent rod is at a distance r from the neutral axis, the fibres 
through the centre of gravity being in tension. In fig. 39(a) OY is the 
neutral axis and G the centre of gravity, the length of OG being r. 
Let R be the radius of curvature at the point G of the line of fibres 
through G. Let fig. 39(i!?) represent a short piece of the rod bounded 
by two cross sections BOGZ and B'O'G'Z' which were parallel before 
strain. In this figure O'O, being on the neutral axis, has its natural 
length; G'G has a length R 0 , and O'O a length (R—r) 6 . A thin 
bundle of fibres parallel to O'O, of cross section dA, and cropping out 
of the section OYZ at distance s from OY has a strained length 
(R— r-{- 3 ) 0 . Since its natural length was the same as that of O'O, 
namely, (R— r) 0 , its strain is therefore 

, X 

(R-r )0 R-r./ ^ 
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and the tension in these fibres is 

dT=./aA-5i^dA.(6.2) 

R- T 

The total tension across the section is thus 

But by a property of the centre of gravity 

fxdA « iA — rA.(64) 

5 being the z of the centre of gravity of the section. Hence 

.(^- 5 ) 

Denoting the stress of the fibres through G by we find 

. 

and therefore 

T = Af,.(6.7) 

thus showing that the mean stress across the section is the stress at 
the centre of gravity. 

Again the moment of dT about an axis through G parallel to OY is 

dM = (^—f)dT 

.( 6 . 8 ) 

The total moment of all the stresses about the same axis is 

.(6.9) 

where ly is the moment of inertia of the section about OY. But, if I 
denotes the moment of inertia of the section about the parallel axis 
through G, 

Iy = I + r»A.(6.16) 

Therefore M « ■ 

R—r 
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In the preceding investigation we have retained (R — r) but there 
vill be very little error in writing R for this since r is certaih to be 
small compared with R. Making this assumption we get 


. 

' R 

. . . (6.1i) 

Er 

T = yA-=/iA . . 

. . . (6.12) 

El 

“=R. 

• • • (&.I3) 


This shows that the resultant of the tensions across a section which 
is symmetrical about OZ is the tension T acting through G, together 
with the couple M, which is the same couple as if the neutral axis 
passed through the centre of gravity itself. If then, we always take 
moments about an axis through the centre of gravity of a cross section^ 

El 

the bending moment is always equal to whether or not there is a 


tension (or thrust) in addition to the bending couple. 

75. To find the position of the neutral axis. 

If we are given T and M we can find the position of the neutral 
axis and therefore the stress at any point. Thus from (6.12) and 

(6.13) 


or 


T rji 
M*" I 

T I 

»•« — X - 


(6.14) 


which gives the distance of the neutral axis from the centre of gravity. 
If T is a tension the fibres through the centre of gravity are in tension 
and therefore the neural axis is on the side of the centre of gravity 
towards the thrusts; whereas if T is negative, that is, represents a 
thrust, then the fibres through the centre of gravity are in thrust and 
the neutral axis is on the tension side of the centre of gravity. 

Neglecting r compared with R the stress at distance 3 from the 

neutral axis is ^ 

, M 


Let 3' be the distance of the same fibres from the axis through G 
parallel to the neutral axis. 

Then 


S.'+yr 


_M 

1' 


'+- by (6.14) 


• ( 6 - 15 ) 


() 
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Th€ two terms in the expression for f are the stresses due to the 
bending moment M and the tension T separately, the stress for each 
of these actions being calculated as if the other were not present. 

76. Euler’s theory of struts. 

Suppose a pair of balancing forces, each of magnitude P, act at 
the ends of a thin uniform rod of length /, these ends being free from 
couples. As long as the rod remains straight it is in equi- 
I^P librium, and it can only fail by crushing, that is, because the 

01 compressive stress set up is greater than the material of the 

\q rod can stand. But it is a well-known fact that a rod, whose 
length is thirty or more times its breadth, may bend or buckle 
long before it fails by crushing. If the forces P are gradually 
increased from zero, there is, in fact, a particular magnitude 
of these forces at which the straight state of the rod ceases. 
I to be stable, although equilibrium is still possible. 
b/ Suppose the rod is slightly bent under the action of the 

]P forces P at the ends O and B (fig. 40). Let Q be any point on 
Fig. 40 rod and let ON — x, NQ = y. Let M denote the bending 
moment at Q. Then by taking moments about Q of the forces 
acting on the part OQ, 

M = Py.(6.16) 

But by equation (5.13) 


M=+Elg.(6.17) 

}{ being now used instead of iy. 

From (6.16) and (6.17) 

EI§=±P2r.(0.>8) 

The ambiguity of sign in (6.18) is removed by the fact that, if -y is 
positive in the figure, then is certainly negative (and vice versa).. 


(O.18) 


Elg—P„ 


Let this be written in the form 


d^y . 


(6.20) 


The solution of (6.20) is 

y = A cos njT -f- B sin nx 
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The two additional facts that we know about the rod are that 

iy = o where x -= ol .. . 

and where x=l] .^ 

These conditions give 

o = A cos 0 4 “ B sin o 
= A 

and o = A cos nl + B sinw/ 

B sin^tZ (since A o) .(6.24) 

There are two distinct ways in which equation (6.24) can be satis¬ 
fied; firstly, if B=o, in which case y —o everywhere, and the rod is 
straight; secondly, if 

sinM/= o, 

that is, if nl~7t, or 2jr, or 3^1, etc., . . . (6.25) 

Taking the first of these values of n, we get 

w = y ........ . (6.26) 

7C^ 

whence P —El---.(6.27) 

. * 

and y = B sin ^.(6.28) 

V 


71X 


As ./• varies from o to I the angle — varies from o to and 

I 


therefore the rod takes the form of one half wave of a sine curve, as 
shown in fig. 40. It is remarkable that the two end-conditions of* the 
rod have determined A and P, and not the two constants of integration 
A and B, as such conditions usually do. The interpretation of our 
result is that there is a minimum value of P, given by (6.27), which 
will bend the rod, and this same value of P will bend the rod into the 
curve given by (6,28) with any value of the constant B. It should 
be home in mind, however, that if B is large and therefore the 
deflexion y large, then the approximate expression used for curvature 
in equation (6.17) is not valid. For a large deflection we must use 
the correct expression for curvature, namely, 





which will give a different value of P from the one wc have obtained, a 
vailue depending on the amount of deflection (see Art 88), which, 
however, will approach the value in (6.27) as* the deflection is made to 
approach zero. The value of P we have found, is, in fact, the force at 
which the rod is unstable in the straight state. 


6 * 
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If we take the second value of n from (6.25) we find, 

P = EI^^ .(6.29) 

and «/=Bsin^^.(6.30) 

This curve is shown in fig; 41 {a) 

The rod is in equilibrium in this state but it is less stable equilibrium 
than in the form of one half wave. The point C must be held in 



Fig. 41 a Fig. 41b 


position in the line OB to make it stable, although theoretically no 
force is needed to keep C in position, just as no force is needed to 
hold a needle in position when it is standing in equilibrium on its point. 

The third value of n gives 

P = .(6.31) 

?/=*B sin^.(6.32) 

and the curve is shown in fig. 41(6). 

Although there are many possible states of equilibrium of the rod 
under the pair of thrusts P there is 6nly one stable state with the ends 
at a distance apart less than I and that is the one shown in fig. 40, and 
the corresponding value of P in (6.27) is often called the breaking 
load for the rod used as a strut, but it is really the buckling load. The 
breaking load will be shown later to be greater than the buckling load. 

It should be noticed that the half wave OC of the rod in fig. 41 (a) 
is exactly similar to the whole rod in fig. 40. There is a pure, thrust 
and no bending moment at C and we can get the results for the rod 
in the state shown in fig. 41 (a) by putting -I* / for / in equations (6.27) 
and (6.28). 
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77. Rod clamped at both ends. 

Suppose that a strut of length / under the action of balancing forces 
P is clamped so that the tangents at the ends are in the direction of 
the P’s. In this case there is an unknown couple Mq _ 
acting at each end. The bending moment at distance x 
from one end O (fig. 42) is 

M = — Ry 

Hence 


EI^^ = Mo-P, . . . 

takes the place of equation (6.19). Writing ;//i for 
this last equation becomes 


El 


d\ 


dx^ 


■Py/i. 


■ (6.33) 


( 6 - 34 ) 


Vi 

whence n 

The end-conditions are now 


Er 

A coswa; -f B sinwa, 


Ma , . . T, . 

A cosnx+ B sinwa? 


= o 1 both where x = 


and 


y = o] 

1-4 


05= o| 


and where x=<=l\ 


These conditions give 

o = ^+A. 

M 

o == -|- A cosnl + B sinw^ 

o=nB . 

o=r I — A sinnZ-f B coswZ} 

From the first three of these equations we get 

o = A(i — cosn/),. 


which in the same equation for //^ as we had for y in 

P 

(6.19). Again, writing for—, the solution is 


(6.35) 

( 6 . 3 6) 

(6.37) 

(6.38) 

(6.39) 

(6.40) 


(6.41) 


and from the last two 

0 = A sinn/ . . -.(6.42) 

Thus, either A is zero as well as B, or 

nl = 2n, or 4J1, or bn, etc.{6-43^ 


The only stable state with the ends at a less distance apart than I 
corresponds to the first value of nl. With this value of ti 
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(6.44) 

(6.45) 


P-EIx 


471 * 


and 


27 tx\ 
I —cos —J 


There is one complete wave of the cosine curve on the ra<i> the 
distance from one crest to the next crest on the same side, as shown 
in %42, or similar to the portion from H to K in fig. 41 (^?). 

There are again many possible equilibrium states, one corresponding 
to each of the infinite number of values of 71 given by (6.43), but only 
the first gives any sort of stability except when P is less than its value 
in (6.29), in which case the straight state is stable. It should be 
noticed that the load at which the straight state is unstable, when the 
ends are clamped, is the same as the load that would hold the rod in 
the form of a complete wave of a sine curve when the ends are not 
clamped, that is, the load given in (6.29). 

78* Strut eccentrically loaded. 

Let a pair of balancing forces P act along a line parallel to the 
line joining the centres of gravity of the end sections of a thin uniform 
rod of length I, and at distance a from that line. If, in fig. 43, 
ON =07, NQ==^, the equation connecting P and y is 

+ .( 6 . 46 > 

the solution of which is 

y -f. a = A cos nx B sinn.r.(6.47) 

with the usual value of 

The end-conditions are that 

^ = o where cc » o 
Fig. 43 smd where a?*— / 

Therefore 







whence 


a = A. 

0 = A cos B sin 

^ I — cosnZ 

B = 0-:- - - 

Bmnl 

— ^ 

2 sin i nl]cos\ nl 
= a tan^nl . . . 


(649) 

{650) 


(6.51) 


Ott substituting these values of the constants in (647) we get 

y o = ® cos «a;- 1 -o tan-j-«Z sin »?aj . . . (6.52) 
Now there are particular values of n that make tanAnZ infinite, 
and these values make y infinite also. The only interpretation of this 
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^mathematical infinity in our equation is that the rod is unstable for 
the values of 71 satisfying the equation 

taaJni = ±oo.(6.53) 

thzt is, the values of h given by 


\nl=—y —, —, etc. 


• • • (6-54) 


The load at which instability really appears is the first one, given by 



71 ^ 


(6.55) 


■exactly the same as if the load were not eccentric. In this case the 
:strut bends under any load, however small, and the deflection is 
•correctly given by (6.52) before instability is reached, but at the 
;particular load given by (6.55) the rod is really unstable, since 
•equilibrium is not now possible, because infinite deflections are certainly 
not possible. 

If the length a is large the stress in the rod may become so great 
before the load i.s great enough to produce instability that the rod 
fails just as a beam would fail under transverse loads. If there is any 
possibility of failure in this way it will be necessary to make two 
separate calculations, one to find the safe load assuming instability 
impossible, the other to find the buckling load assuming that the stresses 
<10 not become unsafe before buckling begins. The smaller of these 
loads is the safe load for the strut. 

79. Strut clamped at one end. 

Suppose a strut is clamped at one end O, that i.s. under the action 
of a force and a couple, so that the line of action of the force is along 



Fig. 44a Fig. 44b 


the tangent at that end; and suppose that the other end is in contact 
with a s»inooth plane which is perpendicular to the force at the clamped 
end. Then it is clear, without working out the equations afresh, that 
the curve is a portion of a sine curve with the clamped end at one 
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of the crests and the other end one of the points of inflexion. The 
strut has two stable forms when the straight form is unstable and 
these forms are shown in figs 44(fl) and 44(h). 

In fig. 44(a) the rod forms a quarter of a sine wave, and corresponds 
to the length LA of fig. 41 b. In fig. 44(h) the rod forms three quarters 
of a sine wave and corresponds to LB in fig. 41(h). In the first case a 
length 21 would form half a wave, and in the latter case a length t 
forms half a wave. Then the values of P for the two cases are obtained 
by putting 2/ for / or for / in equation (6.27). These values are 


P = EI—for Fig. 44 (a) 

P=EI^forFig.44 (b) 


. (6.56) 


The couple M,j at O balances the couple formed by the two P’s 
at the ends of the rod, and therefore, in both cases 

Mo = CBxP.(6.57) 

80. The same strut with the end B in the line of the 
tangent at O. 

It is clear that the end B in fig. 44(a) could not be brought into 
the position C without the action of a transverse force in 
the direction BC. Let us suppose that a force X is applied 
at B-in the direction BC so as to bring B to C. There must 
be a balancing force X at 0 together with a couple X/ to 
^ ^ balance the pair of X forces, which couple will only alter 

\ the magnitude of We shall solve this problem to find 
what difference the force X makes in P. 

The bending moment at distance x from O in the direc¬ 
tion of is 


that is, 


Fig- 45 
Now let 


M = M,—Py + XA' 

plM« , X 1 


(6.58) 


M, 

yi = y-7—p« 

Tk» 

-P2/, 

p 

The solution of this, with w* for^, is 
3!i = A cos -j- B sin nXj 


0 X 


(6.59) 
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whence 


M X 

// = + A cos wa: + B sin . . (6.6o) 


The end-conditions are 

&-0 

ax 


and 

These give 


where j::-* o.(6.61) 


: 0 where x — l'. 


Mo , , 
o=y+A 


o = ^ -f 4- A cos wZ + B sin n/ . 


. (6.6s) 


We have one other condition which we have not yet used, namely that 
M = o where 

Therefore 

o = M, + X/.(6.66) 

Equations (6.63) (6.64) and (6.66) give 


^_ 

P P 

and therefore (6.65) is equivalent to 

, ( , sinnZ 

A{ coswZ-r- 


w/B, . 


. . . (6.67) 


Assuming that A is not zero we find that 

tanwZ .(6.69) 

The most direct way of solving this equation is by plotting the graphs 

.(6.7o\ 

and if = X \ ^ 

and finding the abscissae of their points of intersection. The graphs 
show that the smallest root corresponds to an angle in the third 

%7l 

quadrant and is nearly 

The arithmetic is simplified by putting 


nl^ - u. 


Then equation (6.69) becomes 


cotw = - 


. — nearly . . 

2 


(6.7 
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The first appro3Cimation to the root is 

=0-207 

A better approximation is the value of given by 

^ 3 ^ 

cot 7^2 - 

=4-5o6 

whence Wj = o • 218 

A still better approximation is the value of satisfying 

COtf/jj = - 


=4-495 

The final value, to 4 figures, is 

«Z«4-494 —1-431 .(^-72) 

and therefore P — 1-431*— El 

= 2.048—El.(6.73) 


This result, it will be seen, does not differ much from the second 
value of P in equation (6.56). 

8 i. Rankine*s empirical formula for struts* 

The buckling loads calculated by Euler’s method are the loads at 
which the straight rod becomes unstable assuming that it does not 
fail in any other way before this buckling occurs. But a very short 
rod would clearly fail by crushing before it buckled. If is the 
maximum intensity of compressive stress that the materiaUwill stand 
■without taking permanent set, and if A is the area of the cross section, 
the short rod will fail when 

P = A/,.(6.74) 

and a very long rod wnth no couples at the ends would fail when 

P=EI^=EAA»|;.(6.75) 

where is the radius of gyration of the area of the section for the 
axis through the centre of gravity perpendicular to the plane of 
bending. 

Now if we write for the value of P given by (6.74) and' for 
the value given by (6.75) then the equation 

. 

“akes P=Pi ^ben P*=oo, and P=P* when Pj—oo. At these 
two limits the equation gives the correct values of P, for clearly 
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failure will occur by crushing if I is very small, that is, if is v«sry 
great; and failure will occur by buckling if f is very great, that is if 
Pi is very great. But it is to be expected that the load at which failure 
occurs will vary gradually as / or / is varied, and therefore that there 
is a continuous variation of P from Pi to Pj. For such reasons 
Rankine gave equation (6.76) as an empirical formula for any strut, 
where Pi is the load that would crush it, and P^ is the loadi that would 


buckle it. For the strut with hinged ends 

Pj = (6.77) 

for the strut with clamped ends 

P,=4EA&»^';.(6.78) 

for the strut clamped at one end and hinged at the other end, the 
hinge being on the tangent at the clamped end, 

Pg = 2-048 EAh*—.(6.79) 

Ie all cases .(6.8 o) 

“Then Rankine’s formula can be written 



where c denotes the factor ^ which is a constant for struts of 

</7r®K 

the same material with the ends held in the same way. The cotistant 
q depends only on the way in which the ends are held. 

For a solid rod with a circular section of radius r the value of fe® 
is Jr®, and for a thin tube of circular .section A®= Jr®. For a rod 
of square section, side a, 

A rod cannot fail by pure buckling if > Pj,, that is, if 

.(6,82) 

For a solid circular rod hinged at both ends this inequality becomes 

.Ms) 
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T^ing a steel strut for which the yield point is about 25 tons per 
squar-e inch, and E about 13 000 tons per square inch, the abov^- 
inequality gives 



Z* ^ 13000 jr’® 
r> 4x25 


whence 



For a thin tube we get 

->i8. 

21' 

. . . . (6.84) 


1>25.5 .... 

.... (6.85) 


Then it follows that Euler’s rule alone should not be used for a hinged 
steel strut whose length is not greater than about 30 times its dia¬ 
meter, and it is better to use Rankine’s formula for lengths between 
say, five and forty diameters. 

8 a. Strut sutqect-to a lateral force. 

Let us take the case of a uniform- strut, with hinged ends under a 
pair of balancing forces P through the centres of gravity of the end 

sections and a single force Q 

L_ ^ ■ 1 ^_ I perpendicular to the strut at 

To —P distances a and b from the ends,. 

- jS.Q with + = i The forces at 

^ the ends necessary to balance 

Fia. 46 h Cb 

Q are ~ Q and — Q as shown 

u L 

in fig. 46. Taking the origin at A and denoting quantities in the 
portion AC by suffix (i), as etc., we find that the bending 

moment in this portion is 

hjj _ /jr CiiL\ 


Therefore 


-Pyi— tQ 






By putting \ for|;yi + ^a| we find that 


( 6 . 86 ) 


(6.87) 


( 6 . 88 ) 


Writing n* usual, the solution of this is 

% — Aj cos»w: sinna:; 
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that is, 

Qb 

vyj = — — 4- cos^^a; + sinwjc . , 

We know that _v = o at the end A where .r = o. Hence 

o=Ai,. 

and therefore 


■ (<^.89) 


!h' 


Qb 

■ ——x. + siniia; 


• (6.90) 

• (6.91) 


gives the deflexion between A and C. 

We can write down the deflexion between C and B by replacing 
i) by a and jr by (/— x) in the above. Then, denoting quantities in 
the region CB by the suffix (2) we get 

Qa 

Ih Sinn (l—x) . . . ((>.92) 

as the deflexion between C and B. 

Since the deflexion and slope are the same for the two portions 
at the point C we have 

yi^y% 

and -3— '=■ 

dx ax 

These give 

B|^ sinna— B^ sinwb ~ o 

Q 


1 “ 


(6.93) 


and 


, I ^ 

w < cos na + Bj cos wo | =: 


{ 6 - 94 ) 

(6.95) 


From the last two equations we get 


B, 


whence 

and therefore 

and 

Consequently 


I 


cosna+ cosw^ 


smna 


smnb 
sinw {a -h b) 


Q 

wP 


amnh 


^ Q dnnb 

^ 7if sinwJ 

g Q sin ua 

® wP sinnl 


Q 

nP 


(<>•96) 


«/i = 


th 


Q ( sinn6 siii»2.r 
n sinnl 
t sin? 
n sinnl 


^ I 

I \ 


( 6 - 97 ) 


Qf jm va^ sin nO-^ _ “ (J _ A (6.<)8) 
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Also 




dx^ 


— — El—e —r smnx 




P sinnZ 
Q smhl> 

-ti sinni 
Q sinwa 


sin nr 


n sinn/ 


siiin(^— x) 


( 6 - 99 ) 

(6.100) 


It should be observed that and are both infinite when? 
smn/ = o. This means that the rod is unstable for exactly the same value 
of n, and therefore of P, as if Q did not act. Then the lateral load 
does not affect the stability, although, of course it produces its effect 
on the bending moment when P is smaller than the buckling thrust,, 
and the rod may fail as a beam fails, namely, because the tension (or 
compression) in the fibres exceeds the safe stress. 

83, Effect of several lateral forces and of a distributed force. 

It is easy to show from the differential equation that the total 
bending moment due to several lateral forces is the sum of the bending 
moments due to each force separately. Suppose forces Q^, Qj, Qbi 
act at points distant ofj, from the origin end of the strut, and 
hj, hg other end. Then the bending moment on the 

origin side of all the loads is 

sinjza? i I \ 

M = — ^ sbivil I ~l~Q 2 smnb^ + Qs 


The bending moment on the origin side of and and on the 
opposite side of is 




sinna? ( 
sin« {I — x) 


n smnl 


Q^sinwoi.(6.102) 


The general form can be written thus 

sinw 


M = 


n sinnl 

sinw (I—x) 


smnb 

2Q smna 


nsinnl 


. (6.103) 


the sum sin nb extending over all the forces for which a>x, and 
•the sum 2 Q sin 7Zfl extending over all the forces for which 

We can adapt these at once to give the bending moment for a 
continuous distribution of lateral force. Suppose that the force on the 
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clement of strut between jc=^a and ;i-= (a + da) is wda. This takes 
the place of Q in equation (6.103). Thus 


M = 


sin no; 


Jsixinb-tvda 
n smw/ Jfl} 

sinw (i—x‘) 




, ,sinm-2ffda . . (6.104) 

n sinm f ' 

Since (05 + 6)=/ it follows that db = — da and the limits for b 
corresponding to ji‘ and / for a are (/ —.r) and 0. Hence 

sinwic /*“ . 

——- / sinyi 
n sinnlJi^sf 

sinn(Z— x) 


M = 


sinyi 5 • wdb 

iinna^wda 


nsmnl 
smnx 

/ w sin nhdh 


n sin nl 

sinn(Z—a:) 


-/”»d 


^mnada 


n sinnl 

As a particular case suppose w h constant. Then 
sin^io; ( 


('>-io 5 > 


M == —w 


< n 

..Fdiist'-'””''-**! 

sinn(^ —ic) f 
sin nl \ 
i sinw.r+ sinw(/— x) 


— U) 


cosnx 


\ 


where s' 
of the strut. 


—, ... • 1 

P sin nl ( —■ sin wcc cos n(l —x) — cos nx sin n (l—x) J 
w’EI f ) 

P sin^/ ^ — sin nZ > 

wEI ( ^ 

= — ‘-'OS «(»— 4 0 — sin nl | 

m;KI f cosw,i:' ) , . 

-.* 

: — c! /), which is the abscissa measured from the middle 


84. Another method for a distributed lateral force. 

There is another distinct method of arriving at the bending moment 
in a strut under a distributed lateral force. Let M' be the bending 
moment at s due to a distributed lateral force 7V per foot at s when 
P does not act. Then the total bending moment at s is 

M——Py-f-M'.6.107) 

Differentiating this twice we get 

dm dhf dm' „ 
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But since M' is the bending moment on the assumption that onljr 
lateral forces act we are entitled to use equation (S’ 7 ) That is 


■=w 


(6.J09) 


Also 



(6.110) 


Therefore equation (6.108) becomes 


<PM 

dr* 


__M 4 -.^. 

El ^ 


or 




n®M = to 


( 6 . 111 ) 

(6.112) 


In this equation w must be regarded as a function of x, unless it 
is a constant Let f(^s) be written for w. Methods of solving this 
are given in books on “Differential Eqiiations'\ One method is given 
in the appendix. It is shown therein that the solution of (6.112) when 
w=f(x) is 




^ Acosnx+i sinnx f sian{x — n)f(u)du . {6.113) 

W.A 


The conditions at the. hinged ends, namely 



M « 0 where ar« 0) 

. (6.114) 


and where x^li 

give 

0 — A. 

I /** 

o=B sinnIH— / sinn(/— u)f(u)du 

W./- 

. (6.115) 

and 

, (6.116) 

0 

This last equation gives 




. ( 6 . 117 ) 

and therefore 

,, sinnx /**. „ v v , 



I /•* 

H— / sinn (x — n) f {u) du . . . 

. (b.ii8) 


It can be shown that this last result agrees with (6.104) if we write 
for a and (/ — tt) for b in that equation. 

Instead of using equation (6.118) or (6.105) it is often easier to 
solve equation (6.112) at once when w is an easy function of a*. 
Moreover it must be borne in mind that equations (6.118) and (6.105) 
* ripply to the cdse of a strut with hinged ends. For any other case, 
say the case of damped ends. It would be necessary to find afresh the 
equation for M. This could be done by the method of Art 83, that is, 
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by finding the effect of a single force Q and then getting the resuTt 
for a distributed force by integration; or it could be done by adjusting 
the constants in (6.113) to satisfy the endi conditions. 

85. Strut clamped at the ends with uniformly distributed 
lateral force. 

For this case we will use (6.112) directly. It is understood that y 
and ^ are both zero at the ends and that the forces P act along the 
.r-axis. Since zv is constant the solution of (6.112) is 


w 


M = A cosm; + K sin war + -z 


. (6.119> 


Let s represent the slope at any point, and the slopes at the ends. 
Then, taking the origin at one end, 

dhj 


M = EI 




T?T ^ 

= EI — 
dx 


(6.120) 


Therefore 


since — o. Also 


Similarly we find 


/■M(fc= El {« —«o} 


Els.(6.121) 


/‘ Mdx = Els, • == 0.(6.122) 


f El f^'y- cbr 

Jo Jo 

■=EI{v/, —»/o} =0 


. . {6.123) 

Equations (6.122) and (6.123) are the end-conditions for the present 
case. With the value of M from (6.119) condition (6.122) gives 

1 / \ ivl 

A sin nl + B — B cos nl I -1 —5 = 0, 
n \ ) 

and equation (6.121) gives, as the general value of EIj, 

Kls -= ^ (A sin nx + B—B cos tix 
n\ 

Now condition (6.123) gives 

! A — A cos fil - 
w- I 


. (6.124) 
:) + 5 . .(..... 5 ) 


1 wl^ 

Bill — B sinw^I + i(0.126) 
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Equations (6.124) and (6.126) determine A and B in terms of « and f. 
The values of A and B ahtained by solving these equations are 

wl 


B=- 


2 n 
wl 

--coti wZ 

2 n * 


(6.127) 


Then the final value of the bending moment is 
w \ 

M = -^^s2 — nl cot^ nl cos nx—nl sin nx 

w i nl cosn {x—^l)\ 

2n^\ sin^w/ J 

Elw( nl cos mcfX 

2P I sm^rd I 


(6.128> 


where x' — (x—which is the abscissa measured from the middle 
of the strut. 


It is worth while to verify the result in (6.128) by taking the 
particular case when P is zero, that is, when n is zero. This should 
give the same value of M as in (5.37) where we dealt with the 
transverse load only. Starting from the first form for M in equation 
(6.128) and expanding in powers of n as far as in the bracket, since 
n is to be zero finally, we get 


M = 


w 

w 

2 n^ 


nl cos ^ rd 


cos m—nl siniia: j 

- nlxnx \ 


sm^nl 

nl(i ->— nH ^){I — \ n^x^) 

\ril(i—^nn^) 

.(0.129) 

which agrees with (5.37) 


86. Tie-rod under lateral forces. 

A tie-rod differs from a strut in being subjected to tension instead 
of thrust. That is, the force P in strut problems must have its sign 

p 

changed. If we still write rp for — then the results for tie-rods can 

PI 

be deduced fro m th e results for struts by writing —for that is 

by writing % y i for n. All that is necessary to turn the results into 
real form is then a knowledge of the algebra of imaginary quantities. 
Let us change the result in (6.105) so that it will apply to- a tie-rod 
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with hinged ends instead of a strut. Writing i for y—i and 

substituting in for n in that equation we get 

sinuia; . ... 

M =»- :—:—— wsm inhab 

in sin %nlj 


sin in (I — x) . 

in sin ini 


w sin inada 


(6.130) 


But it is shown books dealing with imaginary quantities that 

sin iO « i sinh 9 

Therefore 


M: 


ahnx 


sinh?ibdd 


9^sinh nl 
sinh^^(^—x) . 


slnh^^(^— x) r 
n sinhnl 


V) sinhnoda 


• (6-131) 


When the value of w is given it may be found easier in any 
particular case not to change the sines into hyperbolic sines till the 
integrations in (6.105) have been performed, for the reason that 
circular functions are more familiar than hyperbolic functions, and 
therefore it is easier to integrate circular than hyperbolic functions. 
Thus, using the result in (6.106), since 

cos = cosh 6^, 

the corresponding result for a tic-rod is 


M== -f 


?/;EI 

T“ 

v/;EI 


P 


cosh nx* 
cosh -J nl 

cosh 7 ^X* 
cosh A Til 



• (<’•132) 


Again the result in (6.128), adapted to a tie-rod, is 

¥Awi ini cosh nx' \ 

2 P I i sihh I nl I 

¥Awi nlcoAuix/ \ 

2p sinh 1 nl ) 


• ((>I 33 > 


87* Tie-rod carrying a single lateral load. 

If the forces arc reversed in fig. 46 then the results in equation 
(6.97) and (6.98) become, when in is written for n and —P for P, 


!A 

!h 


Qj // sinh /ib sinh?a; I 
P| V' wsinhw/ I 


a sinlmasinh w, fZ — :r) 

7/. sinlin/ 


• {f>-i35> 


88 . The Elas'ica. 

In the problem of the strut we have throughout used an inaccurate 
expression for the radius of curvature. 'Phis makes very little error 

7* 
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provided that the slope of the strut at every point is small. This 
assumption led to the conclusion that the same thrust would produce 
either large or small deflexions. But, of course, we are not entitled to 
draw any conclusions from our equation concerning what happens 
when y is not small precisely because our differential equation involves 
the assumption that y is small. A very thin rod is capable of bending 
so that its slope is large, but to investigate the state of such a rod 
we must use the correct formula for curvature. When only a pair 
of balancing forces with or without a pair of balancing couples act at 
the ends of a naturally straight rod (as in the case of the struts in 
figs 41, 42) the form of the curve of the rod is called an dastica. 
There are many different forms of elastica. Two forms are shown in 
figs 47(a) and 47(6) 

Let s denote the arc of the curve of an elastica measured from 
any convenient point on the curve, q> the angle which ds makes with 




the line of the forces P- Then, with the axes as shown in figs 47(a), 
47(b), the equation for, the bending moment at C is 

El 

—-M-PO/i-y) 


where is the o-rdinate of B, and y the ordinate of C. This equation 
may be written 


Eig.r (,.-») 


{6.136) 


The sign on the left hand side depends on the directions in which tp 
and s are measured. The sign suits the case of fig. 47(a) where the 
arc OC is taken as s- 

Differentiating through (6.136) with respect to 5- we get 


El 


d'^q) 



Psm99 
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whence 

.( 0 -* 37 ) 

This last equation is independent of the direction in which j is 
measured; for if ds were measured from C towards O then one sign 
would be changed in (6.136) but this would right itself in (6.137) 

because then ~ would be sinq?. Equation (6.137) is, then, the 
ds 

general equation for all forms of elastica. It is useful to compare this 
equation with the equation for the motion of a simple pendulum of 
length /. When the pendulum makes an angle qp with the downward 
vertical the equation of motion is 


W - 7 ®“’’ 

Thus the pendulum problem is precisely the same as the elastica 
problem, the arc r in the case of the elastica corresponding to the 
time t for the pendulum, the curvature to the angular velocity, and 

the constant — to the constant ~ The strut with very little curvature 
El I 

corresponds to the pendulum swinging through a small arc. The 
complete period of the pendulum in this case is 




This complete period corresponds to the length of a complete wave 
on the strut; that is, to the length 2 1 for the hinged: strut. This gives 


1 = 


whence 


as in equation (6.27). 

Fig 47(a) corresponds to the case of a pendulum oscillating from 
about 120^ on one side to 120° on the other side of the vertical. 

89. The general case. 

To solve (6.137) in the general case requires elliptic function.s, but 
we can get the useful results by means of series. Let u be written f<>r 


the curvature 


Then equation (6.137) gives 


' — — sin 9? = — sin (p 


where 
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“ sin (p. 


.(6.138) 


du djcp 
dtp ds ' 

or du 

Integrating this we get 

If".c-a,) 

Where the whole range of ® 47 (a) and 47 (&) 

P on the other is less than 2» Let ^ 

f “ I®, as we know, less than n At thJ^*^^ ® ^ 

^1—3') IS zero and therefore hv «« ® 

Thus one end-condition 7 s tSt^ '^^•'36). that « is also zero. 

«i=»o where tp^ za ir \ 

This determines the constant R ■ ./ .^ 

“”s‘ant H m (6.139), and the result is 
(d^Y “’ = ^(cos 9 P-cosza) . 

= 4 »® ^siuSQ —sin* 


or 


Therefore 



|/sin*a —sin*? 

Writing., for the length of the arc AB.Je find that 


To work out this integral put 
Then 



^ sin^ a— sin*^ 
2 


sin-^=sinasin0 


. ((>.142) 

■ (6.143) 

• (6.144) 

(6.145) 


i cos^dgs = sin o cos^dtf 


• • • (6.146) 

. .( 6 .. 47 ) 

Abo .1» Ima for S „ ‘»d 5 corro.po.di.* to o M ro for y. 
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Then 


. _irrde_,fr de ,, 

COS— Vi— sin® a sin®0 

.2 


Now by the binomial theorem 

yi--x 


Hence 

n$. 


= I +i®+-^^a:*+ i:l:|a53 4. 
^2-4 2-4*6 


‘-fl 


I + 2-sin®« sm^0 + sin^a sin^S +- 

2-4 




But it is proved in works on the integral calculus that 

2n — 1 2W —3 3 I JT 

2 n 2n - 2 .4 2 2 


ji 

I: 




(6.149) 

(6.150) 

(0.151) 


In particular 


V 

I: 

I. 


sm^OaO == — 

2 2 


Therefore 




422 

12.32 


I + - - sin® a - 


2 ®. 4 ® 


sin* a + • • • I 


(6.152) 


Writing I for the whole length of the rod, which is also 2.s*,, 

,/“F i I® I 

^ 1++ + • • ( 6 .X 53 ) 

If we take only the first term on the right we get the usual value 
of P for a strut with hinged ends. The remaining terms in the series 
are thus the corrections to the result for the strut. The series of powers 

of sin® a is convergent for all values of « less than — • We see from 

our present result that P is always actually greater than in the usual 
strut theory, and that P increases as a increases, 2a being the angle 
of slope at the end of the strut. If, for example, 2a is 20^, then 


/ 


so that 




I -1“ sin® 10 ' 
4 


0 


l *0075 7 T, 


(^>•154) 


1015^,-El.( 9 . 155 ) 


which is only Vy greater than the ordinary strut theory gives. 
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If 2a=90®, in which case the ends of the elastica are perpen¬ 
dicular to the forces P, as shown in fig. 48, then 

— OTXi'iSo . ... . .{6.156) 

whence 

P=i. 392 ^EI.(6.157) 

which is 39 greater than the force that will just start the buckling 
of the same rod. 

If we denote by P^, the force that will just huckle a rod of length 
/ with hinged ends, we see now that, as the ends are pressed nearer and 




nearer together, the force P increases, and its value when each end 
has been turned through the angle 2a is 

P=:S^Po 

where S denotes the series in brackets in (6.153). It can be shown that 
the ends come together as in fig. 49 when 2a is about 131 and then 

P is approximately 2*28 Pq. As the 
angle 2a approaches 180 ® the series S 
approaches infinity, and therefore P 
approaches infinity. But at the same 
time the loop shown in fig. 47 (b) 
diminishes to infinitesiuxial dimensions 
and the rest of the rod straightens 
out. Long before this stage is reached 
any rod would break. Fig. 50 shows 
the curve obtained by plotting the 
series for S against sina. 

Although it is usual to regard 
o] J the buckling load of a strut as the 

load at which failure begins, yet it 



Fig. 50 
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is possible that the strut may be well within the elastic limit for smaH 
values of the angle a- Failure may occur first on either the compression 
or the tension side according to the shape of the cross section and the 
strength in compression and tension. Let us assume that it occurs on 
the compression side first, and let h be the greatest distance of a point 
of the section through the middle of a strut from th^ axis passing 
through the centre of gravity of the section, and parallel to the neutral 
axis. Then the maximum stress, on the compression side is, by the 
same reasoning as for (6.15), 


P E 


this being the maximum stress in the middle section. But, for the 
middle section, where the stress due to bending is greatest, 9=0, 
and therefore 

I dw 

~ = 2n sin Of. 

R ds 

Also 

where k is the radius of gyration of the section corresponding to I. 
Hence 

f == -j- sin a.(6.158) 


If / is given the value of n corresponding to this f is the value at the 
intersection of the two curves obtained by plotting n against sin a 
from equations (6.153) and (6.158). In equation (6.153) n must be 

written for 

90. Strut with variable cross section. 

We have so far assumed that our struts had uniform cross sections, 
but in practice it is not uncommon to vary the cross section so as to 
save material, as for example in the case of the struts between the 
wings of an aeroplane. 

The equation from which the buckling load has to be determined 
is still 

EI^= —P//.(6.159) 



but now I is not constant. Writing this last equation in the form 


1 = 




(6.160) 


we can use this to calculate I corresponding to any given form of 
rurve assumed for the central line of the strut. If, as is usual, y is 
neasured from the line joining the ends then the assumed curve must 
nake y~o at the two ends .r = o and .r=/. 
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Suppose, for instance, that jy = B sin ■ 


. a* 

. ——B sm —- 

£ I 


-;r B Sin - 


-ill. 

l^iving^ a constant value of I, and giving at the same time the value 
of P in terms of I. 

Again suppose the curve is a parabola passing through the ends; 
that is, iy==B^(/— x). Then 


-2B 

... 


(6.162) 


If ZB is a small fraction the curve y = Bx{l — x), which is really a 
parabola, is practically coincident with a circular are between the 

limits x=o and the radius of the circle being 

2B 

It should be observed that the moment of inertia I in the last case 
is proportional to y. If follows then that this rod must be much 
thinner at the ends than at the middle. Suppose, for simplicity, that 
the section of the rod is circular of radius r. In this case I®^^* 
and therefore equation (6.162) gives 

05 ).(6.163) 

which determines the radius of the section at any point of the rod. 

Let us next suppose that the rod has any form of section subject 
to the conditicm that the section has a pair of perpendicular axes of 
symmetry, one of which is in the plane of bending, and let us suppose 
also that all the sections are similar figures. Let b denote the maximum 
breadth of any section, and the corresponding dimension for the 
middle section. Then, since the sections are all similar, 

I = Cb^ 

where C is the same constant for every sectio-n. Therefore equation 
(6.162) gives 

a:);.(6.164) 

and at the middle section, where 
. PZ2 


c6i*=: 


(6.165) 
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By division from the last two equations 

I'd Y 4x(l—x) 

y -ii““. 

which gives the breadth of any section in terms of the breadth at the 
middle and the abscissa of the section. The breadth of an actual strut 
could not strictly be made according to equation (6.i66), for this 
equation makes the strut taper to points at the ends, whereas its 
section must be great enough at the ends to stand the stress due to 
the thrust P distributed uniformly across the section. 

91. The strut with variable cross section (continued). 

The problem of finding the buckling load for a given strut witli 
variable cross-section depends on the solution of a differential equation 
which can seldom be expressed in terms of finite algebraic, trigono¬ 
metric, or logarithmic functions. The solution usually involves Bessel 

|Y 



Fi|?. 51a 


Y 



Fig. 51 1 ) 


functions, or still less known functions expressible only by infinite 
series. There arc, however, certain algebraic values of I which lead 
to finite algebraic values of y- We shall now consider some of these. 

Suppose we are still dealing with a strut with hinged ends. It is 
convenient to take the origin at the middle of the straight line joining 
the ends as shown in figs. 51 (a) c^iid 51 (f;). For .such rods as we shall 
deal with there arc two distinct cases to consider, in the first of which 


o wh(*r(‘ -r “" o, and in the second' y — o where — We shall 
dx 

deal firstly with the case where ~---o at the origin. 

dr 

The equation for 3; is 




(6.167) 
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Now suppose 

where a denotes half the length of the rod, / being the whole lengfth- 
Clearly 1 ^^ is the value of I at the middle of the rod. Also let us write 

w for —• Then ii=+i at the ends, and 

a 

_ d /dy\ _ d / dyN 
dx^ ^ dx \dx) adu \aduj 


Then the equation for 3; in terms of u is 

^. 


whence 


where 




— 


Pg^ ^ W 
EIq 4EI0 


(6.170) 

(6.171) 


Equation (6,170) can be solved in series, and this series will terminate 
under certain conditions which we shall discover. For the case where 
y is a maximum when jr=o, that is, when « = o, it is clear that y 
must have the same value for equal positive and negative values of w. 
Then y must involve only even powers of u. Let us assume, therefore,, 
that 

/y * yo(i ...) 

Then ^ =^yo(2c, + 4-3Ci«*+6.5«s «*+...) 


Substituting in equation (6.170) we get 

yo(i—tt*){2(i2 + 4.3C4tt» + 6.5^«* + ...) 

—n*yo(i+<^«»+C4tt* + CeM*+...) . .(6.172) 


Equating coeffksients of like powers of u we get, after taking 
common factor 


— —«* 

4-3C4—2*8 ——, 
h. 5 <% — 4-304 = —n\ 

8 . 7 « 8 —h. 5 (% *= — n\ 


out the 


(6-173) 
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These give 


Therefore 


2) 


— 2){n ^— 12) 

—2)(»*—I2)(n®—30) 

• n ^ 


(6.174) 


jj«®+ --M*-{6.175) 

Now we can make' this series terminate by properly choosing the value 
of For instance, if we take 

.(6.176) 

IS, BT*'®.(6-177) 


we find 


y=?yo(i~«*)“2^o(i —■ • • -(6.178) 

This value of 3,' is equal to zero at the ends, so that our solution 
satisfies all the conditions of the problem. Indeed the value of I in 
this case is, allowing for the difference of origin, exactly the same 
as the one in (6.162), and the present value of y is the same as the 
value of y from which equation (6.162) is deduced Our present 
problem is, in fact, the previous problem attacked from the opposite 
end. 

The value of y (^*^ 75 ) can slso be made to terminate, and at the 

same time to vanish at the ends of the strut, if we'take 


48 

17T 


{6.179) 

(6.180) 


y‘=.%(i—6M“-hSM‘) 

= »/„(i—M®) (I — 5 w*).(6.181) 

This value of y vanishes not only at the ends but also at two other 
points given by 

SM® = I ^ 

or *=■ ±-^/= ±0-2236^.(6.182) 

10 
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The form of the curve is shown in fig. 52. The distance A'A is 
equal to —^ L Let us write L for this length. Then, from equa- 

Vs 

tion (6.180), 


Y 



Fig. 52 


and 




. (6.183) 
. (6 184) 
. (6.185) 


The piece A'A would be in equilibrium if the forces P were applied 
at A and A', so that the last three equations may be regarded as 
applying to a rod of length It should be observed how near the 
number 9*6 in equation (6.183) to the number for a uniform 
rod. This is to be expected, because the value of I at A or A' is Iq, 
which is not very much less than The portion A'A is thus very 
nearly a uniform rod. 

By taking 


or 

we get 


■yoO- 


«* = 30 . 

. . {6.186) 

-= 120. 

EIo 

. . (6.187) 

I 5 «“ + 35 m^— 2iw') 

M®) (1 — 14^2 ^21M*) . . . 

, . . (6.188) 


so that y vanishes, not only at the ends, but also where 


I — I4?^2 + 2Itt4 = 0 


that is, where 


whence 

or 




3-3V7 


= 0-5853 or 00813 
+0-765 or +0-285. 

a; = +o-765a ( 

a; = +0-285 a J 
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Thus the strut crosses the .jr-axis four times between the ends, and 
the length of the middle bay, corresponding to A'A in fig. 52 above, 
is 0.285 1 . Denoting this by as before, we get 


4x(o.285!r)*| 



“loji- 

o- 325 J:*I. 

1’ . 

- • 

. (6.190) 

Pi,* 

15 

■ • 

, (6.191) 


o-azS®*';/ o- 556 a:“*U 

^1* A - }\ 

4 a; 2 \ 

. (6.192) 


By the preceding process we can clearly get. an infinite number of 
possible curves and the corresponding thrusts that will.hold the rod, 
whose section has the given moment of inertia, in the form of these 
curves. Our method will give us an odd number of bays on the strut, 
corresponding to an odd number of half-wave lengths on the strut 
of constant section. If we now find the solutions giving an even 
number of bays we shall have done for the given rod what was done by 
Euler’s method for the strut of constant section. 

ga. The same strut with an even number of bays. 

We have now to get a solution of (6.170) which will make y zero 
where u — o. Then, since y must change sign with «, we assume that 
y = riu -f c,w“ + +....) . . . (6.193) 


Proceeding to find the values of the r’s exactly as ibefore, we get 
finally 


r\i (,— 


» rixi, - u^-\- - — - 

\ 13 |‘ 


2 - 3)^5 


IZ 




The smallest value of (omitting the case where n^ — o) which 
makes this scries terminate, is 


whence 


Then 


(6.19s) 



(6.196) 


(6.197) 


which makes y zero only at the middle and ends. 
The second solution is obtained by taking 

M=* = 20,. 


(6.198) 
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and therefore 


(6.199) 


y = m(l— 

^ru(i—u^)(i--iu^l .... (6.200) 

which makes y zero at the middle, at the ends, and at the points where 

=±0-3273/.(6.201) 

Further solutions can be obtained by taking «®=6.7 or 8.9 etc., 
and the corresponding values of y will be zero at the middle and 
ends, and at four, six, etc. other points respectively. 

Because the value of I redudes to zero at the ends of the stint that 
we have just been considering, it might be expected that the bending 
stress at the end would be large. But the stresses at the ends due to 
bending are actually zero. Let h be the greatest distance of a point on 
a cross section of the strut from the neutral axis. Then the maximum 
stress due to bending at that section is 

. ... .(6.SO,) 


Now at the ends I vanishes because it contains the factor i-p- 

But y also contains the same factor, and therefore is a finite quantity 

at the ends. Moreover in a reasonably constructed strut, h will be 
zero when I is zero, and therefore f will be zero. It follows then that 
the tapered strut that we have dealt with would be quite good enough 
to stand the bending stresses. It would), however, fail to stand the 
crushing stress at the ends. In practice, then, a tapered strut must 

P. 

have a section A at the ends such that--is a safe working compressive 
stress. 

93. Uniform vertical rod, clamped at the lower end, under 



0 Y 
Fig. 53 


a distributed load. 

Let the coordinates ot the point C referred to the 
axes shown (fig. 53) be (jr, y), and the co-ordinates of 
H {x', y'). Let w denote the load per unit length at H. 
We must regard a; as a function of x'; say w = 

The moment, about C, of the weight wdx' at H, in 
wdx^iy' — y). Then total bending moment at C is 

M= f^w(}/ — y)dJif .(6.203) 

d a 

the whole length of the rod being L We can write this 
in the form 
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M=J w(y — y)dx 


Differentiating both sides of this equation with respect to the upper 
limit X we get 

dU 


dx 


= w{y'—!/')+^Jwdx' 


dy 

dXt, a 


(6.204) 


In the preceding differentiations it has to be borne in mind that is a 
function of x but not of jr', and y' i^ a function of x' but not of x. 
dy , 

Likewise ^ is not a function of x , and can therefore 
ax 

be treated as a constant in integrating with respect to ni. 

It is worth while to deduce equation (6.204) without 
differentiating an integral. Let C be a point on the 
rod at (x + dx, y-^-dy), and let the total load above 
€ be W, and suppose its line of action passes at 
distance % from C. Let dW be the increase in W due 
to the increase dx in a?. Then dW is negative and its 
magnitude is the weight of CC. The bending moments 
at C and C are denoted by M and M + dM. Then 
M = »W 

M 4- dM = (» — CN) W — I C'NdW 




w 


Fig- 54 


Therefore 


whence 


dM-C'JSr{W+|dW} 

= -rfy{W+|rfW}; 

i<w+w 


= —W 


dy 

dx 


(6.205) 


in the limit when dx and dW vanish. This is the same result as in 

i 

equation (6.594) since f %vdx' represents W. 

'x 

Now using the value of M in terms of y and x, namely, 

M< 

equation (6.205) gives 




( 6 . 206 ) 


dx 


8 
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Writing^ p for — this becomes 

dx 


El 




■Wp 


(6.207) 


In this equation the symbol W, which denotes the total load above C, 
may include any number of concentrated loads. In particular it may 
include a load at the top end, and the equation will, of course, remain 
correct if the end load is the only load, in which case w vanishes 
ever3iwhere but near the top and there w is very large, so that f wcbf 
over a very small length is. equal to the finite load at the end. 

94. The load per unit length assumed constant 

If w is constant and there is no load on the end, then — x)- 


Therefore 

EI^- w{l—x)p 

whence 

c(Z_x)p. .... .(6.208) 

where .(6.209) 


Let I — x—s, thus measuring 2 from the free end. Then 

d fdp\ 
das* dx\dx) 

^ d / dp\ 
dx) 

^d^ 

dx^ 

and therefore 

-- axp .(6.210) 

We can express p in terms of Bessel functions, or we can solve the 
equation for p in powers of 2 directly from the differential equation. 
We shall use the latter method. Let 


Then 


= + + + • .(6.211) 

+ 3-2 0 $^ + 4-3 ^ 425 * + . 


dx>^ 


Hence equation (6.210) gives 

2^2 + 3-2 Ojjii; 4- 4-3 + 5*4 ^*52?® + 

= — + + . } 

from which, by equating coefficients of like powers of 2, we get 
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4 - 3“4 = —«*!. 


■ 5-405 = —a»*. 

6-50 (j = — cOf, 


7.6a, =‘—cat. 


Thus we get 




2.3 •5.6 

C® 

ctj =-7—a,. 

3.4.67 ^ 


/ 

34 


2-3 2 . 3 . 5.6 

3.4 ’ 34.67 


(6.212) 


To determine the constants a,, and a, we must use the conditions 

p = o where « — / 
and M = o 1 


that is, 


where .a ===-• o. 


The second of these conditions gives 
= 0, 

and then the first gives 

o — I —-—I-- 

6 I bo 


(6.213) 


Lquation (6.213) is satisfied by an infinite number of values of t/®. 
The series is similar in type to a cosine series. Each of the roots of 
our present equation corresponds to one of the possible equilibrium 
forms of the rod, and there is an infinite number of these forms, just 
as there is an infinite number of forms of equilibrium of the uniform 
stmt, liustability begins when cP has the smallest value which will 
satisfy (6.213). Writing the e<|uation in the form 


30 .2 160 


. (6.214) 


we sec that there is a root not.very much greater than-6. When cP 
is 6 the third term on the right is o-i, so it is clear that we shall get 
a good value of cF' by solving the quadratic 

(r/»)—3or/® + 180 . - 0 

s* 
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The smallest root of the quadratic is 

cP—*5 —3 Vs =8-3. 

Take, as a first approximation, 

rP=8. 

Then, usings (6.214), a better approximation is 

— 6 -- 

30 270 270x11 xi: 


The root appears to be near 8. To get a better approximation let 



x » 

J- 


30 

2160 


2160.11.12 

X 


- 4 - 

*» 

15 

720 

“T 

2160.11.3 


Then - 

15 720 2160.11.3 

Let the smalkst root of f{2) =0 be (8 -f -^0 which we know that 
u is small. Therefore the equation 

fX.z)=o 

1>ecomes, on neglecting powers of m beyond the first, 
f(8)+«f(8)=o, 
whence an approximate value of u is 

__ m 

A* 

— o*o8o8 

--^ = —• 0-164. 

— 0-05486 


Therefore 


eZ® 8 u 

= 7«84 approximately, 
wl^ 

w-7-84. 


{6.215) 


If w is given the critical length at which instability begins is 


(6.216) 


If I is gfiven, the critical value of a; is 


X 5 ,X 

"'-7-84-jir.(6.2ir) 

In the preceding work w is the load per unit length. Suppose the load 
is the weight of the rod itself. Now let A denote the area of the cross- 
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section, q the weight of a cubic unit of the material, and k the radius 
of gyration of the cross-section. Then, since tt»=gA and I = fe»A 
the preceding results can be written 

i_..„(_)* 

and $=7-84^. 

Suppose a solid steel rod with a circular section, whose diameter is 
two inches, is clamped at the lower end and held vertically. Taking 
E = 3i X 10** pounds per square inch and ^==0-285 pounds per cubic 
inch, the straight form is stable provided 


or 


I < i«99 


/3 I X 10*X 
\ 4x0 285 / 


<50 feet 


inches 


If the diameter were of an inch then, since k is proportional to the 
diameter, the critical length would be 


50 feet 

= 0 • 8 feet. 


95* The extension and tension of a rod due to lateral 
displacements. 

When the central line of a rod, which was originally straight, is 
bent into a curve, the whole lentgth of that curve is greater than the 
length of the straight line unless the ends of the rod are allowed to 
move nearer together as the rod takes the curvilinear form. For 
example, a beam built into rigid supports at the ends must increase the 
length of its central line when any load is put on it. Of course no 
supports are so rigid that they will not yield to forces applied to them, 
so that in every case the ends of a rod under lateral forces do move a 
little nearer together. Nevertheless the supports may be in some cases 
so stiff that they yield only a negligible fraction of the increase of 
length of the rod. We shall deal only with the case where the yield of 
the supports is negligible, and assume therefore that the increase of 
length of the central Tine is the difference between the length of the 
curve into which it is bent and the shortest distance between the ends. 

Let the .r-axis be taken on the line joining the centres of the end 
sections of the rod, and let (.r, y) denote the coordinates of any point 
on the curve of the central line in the bent state. Then, if the origin 
is taken at one end of the rod, the strained length of the central line is 

f\(dzr+{dyyf 


. (6.218) 
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Now we shall deal ouly with the cases where is everywhere small, 

dx j 

as in all beam problems. Then neglecting all powers of — beyond 

dx 

the cu‘be, 



Therefore, the increase of length is 

.( 6 - 2 ^ 9 ) 

Then the longitudinal strain of the central line is 



It follows that there is a tensional stress in the fibres which pass 
through the centres of gravity of any section the magnitude of which 
stress is 


fa *= 


1 

2IJ0 W/ 


2 

dx 


(6.220) 


If A denotes the whole section of the rod the whole tension across the 
section is 


P = /iA = ^^'(|)*dr.(6.221) 

when the origin is taken at one end of the rod. But if the origin is 
taken at the middle of the rod, and if 2 b is the length of the rod, 




(6.222) 


96, Seam with ends attached to rigid supports. 

To find the deflexion of a beam when the ends are held at a fixed 
distance apart we can use equation (6.111) provided we put —P for P. 
Thus 


or 


dm 

dr* 

dr* 


El 


M = w 


n*M = w 


. (6.223) 


This equation gives M, and therefore also y, when the boundary condi¬ 
tions are known. The substitution of the value of y in (6.221) or 
(6.222) will then give an equation for P. 

We shall investigate the problem of a beam with pinned ends held 
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at a distance apart equal to the natural length of the beam when a 
uniform load w per unit length is applied to the beam. 

Equation (6.223) can be written in the form 

d^M . / , w\ 

+ = o . . . .{6.224) 


When V is put for 


(m+S) “ 


this becomes 


-— n^v = o 


the solution of which is 

t; = A cosh nx+R sinh nx\ 

that is, 

w 

M --5 + A cosh nx + R sinh 


(6.225} 


Now let X be measured from the middle of the beam. Then the condi¬ 
tions that M is zero at both ends, where ^==+&, give 

w 

o «=-:, + A cosh + B sinh nby 

71 “ 


whence 


o --r, + A cosh nb — B sinh nh: 


B = o, 


Therefore 


cosh nb 


V) /coshwfic \ 

\ cosh nb J 

dh/ V) /coshr«5 \ 

dx!^ 71 ^ \ cosh nb * / 


■ 


Integrating this twice we get 


/cosh'/u; , „ « , 

El y « (.. _ I + Hx + K 

^^'*\cosh^^b 2.1 ^ j 


O = _ 1 + K, 

cosh nb 


from which 


H -o, 

K = I. 


(6.226) 


Since 3; is zero at both ends the equations for H and K are 
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Therefore 
Consequently 


w i cosh nx \ 


r 

dy w /sinhn* \ 
da; n® \coshK& ^ / 


• • (fw 

With this value of — equation (6.222) now gives 

EA. 

4I 


w^A 

' 2»%EI< 
w^A 

'4»^6EP 


w?* Isinh^WiC sinhno? 
.ft E*I*n® (cosh®^ ^^cosh w6 


sinh 2nx 


-Yh^xAix 


- 2 nx ^ cosh 910 ;—sinh?w? 


’!• 

1_ 4«cosh*nA ^ ncosh/i^ ^ jo 

|tanhn 5 —nb sech^wh— 4916-4- 4taiji 9i6-|--f »®6®| 

||.^8—5«-l-5tanh2;rf2;tanh2 2;|.{6V228) 


4 ^^ 6 EP 

where js=nb. 

Now writing w*El for P and! for I in the last equation, and 
then expressing n in terms of a, we get 

E^A^/v^ 


This equation gives the value of j?, and therefore of n and P. When 
the value of n found from this last equation is substituted in (6.227) 
the deflexion of the beam is determined. 

Let us examine the two extreme cases, when 2 is small, and when 
s is large. 

3 %fl case where « is small. When z is small tanh z can be expanded 
in powers of 2. Thus 


tanh^i® 


2;+ - + ~ + 

\1 \L 

,**,**, 

IH--k 

l£ li 


.*-*8 4 .J_* 5 _ 


315 


62 


2835 




3 15 

__ . wb^ 

Wnen o is wnttea forequation (6.229) bfccomes 

I ■ 4 *’='a! — *’ —2_|i_j58 I 

1315 , 2835 I 


whence 




(Jl. 

62 

\(>io 

~2^ 




) ■ • 


. (6.230) 
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The first approximation gives 


and the second 




62c* 17 

-- X -- (.2 

2835 630 

62 \ 


(6.231) 


The second approximation to P is therefore 
6* 030 6* \ 283, 




If we are dealing with a beam of rectangular section it is quite 
clear that the maximum stress is the greatest tension in the middle 
section. If denotes the tensional stress due to the bending moment 
alone and f the total stress due to* P and M together, then, writing 2k 
for the depth of the beam, we get 


where 


r-A + j=/i+/o 


ft - 


I 

hw 

n^k'^A 


hw / coshwscX 
nH\ cosh nb) 

— sechiirj.(6.233) 


at the middle of the beam. 
Therefore 


hwh^ if 1 , \ , 


hwh^ 11 —sech« 


k^A I 

hwh^\ I —sech« 

''Wax ^ 


4 - 5 ^*** 

^ wb'h 


/>7 


(6.234) 


With the assumption that z is small we find 


, ( ,**,»*.»* 

sech*-+- + -+—+ j 

**■ 5^_I 

^ 2”^ 24 720 

(A _ 5 _\ ^ .'.( 6 , 235 ) 

k*A )2 ' \/w 24/ 720 ) 


Therefore 
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By means of equation (6.231) this becomes 
^hwb'^ii . 17 fk 5 \ / - 62 




_ii I ^7 /fe 5 

i!*A \ 2 630\Ac 24 


For very small values of c we may neg'lect the terms containing c* and 
then we get 

. . . .(6.237) 

' A;*A\2^65oVfe 24 /J 

The case where % is large* Let us now turn to the case where s is 
large. The value of tanhjsr for quite moderate values of z is very 
nearly unity. Therefore equation {6.229) becomes approximately 




0* 3 


whence 


3 

4«+5 
6 


'(■ 


1 + 


(6.238) 


We shall carry the solution of this to a second approximation and 
shall therefore neglect the last term in the bracket. Then 


The first approximation is 


m-hy 


-(!)* 


and the second 


. 

To this degree of approximatiqu 

. . . (6.240) 

. . .<6.241) 



EAfc*l 


" 6* 1 


Also, at the middle of the beam, 

hU hwb*- 

A- Y 

But 


I’-'l ■ 


sech « — 


Therefore 


cosh« e* 


nearly 


hwh^ 
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where 



Therefore the total maximum stress is 


(b.242) 

(6.243) 


.^A 

EA2 faob^/ \ 

EA* , . Awi* 

= approximately 

‘V“6A^/ 


‘A:*A 


(6.244) 


This last equation gives the most important terms in the maximum 
stress when 2 is large, that is, when is large. 

It is worth while to notice the fo-rm of the curve of the beam when 
is large. We may write equation (6.227) in the form 


Ely 


wb^ \ i 
\2 



cosh7w;\ 1 
cosh z J ) 


• (6.245) 


from which it is easily .seen that, when 2 ..s large, the approximate 
equation for y is 




tab* 

2 Z^ 



(6.246) 


This can also be written in the form 



(6.247) 


Thus the limiting form of the beam for very large values of w is 
circular. 

97. An approximate method for a uniform beam under 
tension. 

From the single example that has just been worked out it is 
apparent that the accurate nietliocl is very cunil)crsotnc. 'I'o avoid the 
labour of this method we sliall now indicate liow approximate results 
can be got which are good eriougli for most practical case.s. 

When we multiply both sides of (6.223) 6y W-*' integrate over 
the length of the beam we get 

d-M 

/ y , fjMdj: ■ ivijdr , . . . (6.248) 

J b dT- ./ b J b ' 
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Now integration by parts gives 

dm , dM dy 


Therefore 


r dm dM. dy^^ n d^y 

.1-0 dz^ dx dx\-o J~t dx^ 


But the integrated terms are zero at either pinned or clamped ends. 
Consequently 

/•* d*M ^ /•» dhj 


V2 


Again 


-<(S) 


dx . 


(6.249) 


. —.(‘-"SO* 

Therefore equation (6.248) becomes, when P is written for EI»*, 

^^I-o (S) 


where P itself is given by (6.222), that is, by 



The last two equations are, of course, quite accurate if the correct 
expre^ion for y is used in the integrals; but the real value of these 
equations is^ due to the fact that the equations remain nearly true if 
My expression for y be used which makes the assumed curve for the 
beam not widely different from the real curve. In fact, if we use for y 
an repression which looks very different from the true expression, 
provided that it gives a curve of the same general character as the real 
curve, the resulting orror in P and in the maximum deflexion is quite 
small. A few examples are given below. The method consists in 
assuming an expression for the deflexion involving one unknown 
constant, and then using (6.251) and (6.252) to determine this constant. 

98. Beam pinned at both ends under a uniform load. 

Since y and M are zero at both ends a good expression for y is 

TlX 

j,-.acos- (6.253) 
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a being the deflexion at the middle of the -beam, a quantity which has 
to be determined by means of equations (6.251) and (6.252). 

Then 


r* nx. 


4 /** 


7t*a 


i 6 b^ 

fib 


/ u\/jdx^2f wacos^dx 

-h Jo 2 0 

4 tmb 


Therefore equation (6.251) gives 


7t 


El 


7 z^a^ 


-EA 


: 4 a 4 


71 * a‘ 


4 wah 


i 6 b^ ' 64h» 71 

Now let d denote the depth of the beam, and' let us assume that the 
section is rectangular. Then 

and therefore 


whence 


EA 


igzb^ 


EA 


: 4/>4 


7 t*W 


4 wab 


64 htt 


7t 


wb* ^ 71 ^ ii a 

EA#~ 5 i 6|3 I 

= 0'398|+1-195^^) . • ■ -(6.254) 

which is the equation for a. 

As another example we may take the usual deflexion for the beam 
under a uniform load when there is no tension. When x is measured 
from the middle of the beam this deflexion can be written in the form 


» = -Jf(5i‘-66*a;*+a;*) . . . .(6.255) 

where a denotes the deflexion at the middle, as in the last example. 
In this case equation (6.251) gives 

I EArf”” 7 ^ I 5 X 35/ U/ 

— 0 400^+1-208^^^ .... {6.256) 

The two coefficients on the right hand side of this equation differ from 
the corresponding coefficients in equation (6.254) by only one half 
per cent and one per cent respectively. 
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When a is much smaller than d equation (6.256) gives a nearly 
perfect result, for in that case the deflexion differs very little from 
that obtained on the assumption of no tension. It is useful^ as well as 
interesting, to a^vply our present method to the other extreme case, 
namely, the case where the tension is much more important than the 
rigidity in supporting the load. If the rigidity had no effect at all the 
curve of the beam would be circular; that is, we should have 


y- 




(6.257) 


a parabolic curve which is approximately circular for small values 
of y. The substitution of this expression in (6.251) gives 

.(6.258) 


I a 8 


The fact that (6.256) and (6.258), which represent the two extreme 
cases, do not disagree very greatly, shows that the present method is 
a good one. Equation (6.257) should not be used for a beam that has 
any appreciable rigidity. In nearly all cases the two earlier equations 
will give better results. 

99. Rod clamped at both ends under a uniform load. 

The deflection for a clamped beam when there is no tension is 


.(6-259) 

Another expression for y which makes y and ^ zero at both ends is 

ax 

+cos^j.(6.260) 

When these values of 3; are used in equation (6.251) the resulting 
equations are 

^-25+r3,(5)’. 


which are again in close agreement 

It should be remembered that all the preceding results by the 
approximate method, from equation (6.254) onwards, have been 
obtained on the assumption that the beams had uniform rectangular 
sections. For any other sections the proper value of I must be used- 
zoo. Approximate method of finding the buckling thrust 
of a strut with any cross-section. 

The differential equation from which the buckling thrust has to be 
determined is 
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-Py 

Ac* 


( 6 . 2 ^? 3 ) 




Multiplying this by ^ and integrating from one end to the other of 
the rod we get, taking the ends at jr = o and x = l, 


-^[ 41 + 


Now if the ends are pinned y must be measured from the line 
through the ends in order that equation (6.263) should be true. If the 
ends are clamped y is measured from the line joining the points of 

dy 

inflexion on the curve. In both cases either y or is zero at each 

dx 

end. Consequently the integrated term in (6.264) is zero. Therefore 


whence 



(6.265) 


Now if the value of y in one of the possible equilibrium forms of 
the strut is used in this equation the equation gives correctly the 
corresponding value of P. The advantage of this equation, however, 
lies in the fact that quite good values of P can be found from only 
approximate values of y. We give a proof of this below. 

Let the possible forms of equilibrium of the rod be given by the 
curves 


.V==A2://^^, 
etc. . . , 


(6.266) 


and let P,* be the value of P corresponding to In the case of a 

IX 

T 


JIX 27ZX 

uniform rod with pinned ends ;Vij :V;p are sin sin*—,—, sin 


I 


/ 


Now the values of y in equation.s (6.266) are the only correct values 
of y to substitute in (6.265). But suppose we use an incorrect value. 
Let us suppose that we use 


H = Ai/Zi + + A,»/s +.(6.267) 


This is a series like a Fourier series, and it is possible to represent 
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any function of x between x=o and x=l by such a series. The 
functions etc. are such that 

= (m4=^0 .... (6.268) 

which result is included in (6.274) below. If therefore we multiply 


throughout equation (6.267) by 


El 


and' integrate from 0 to / we get 


. 

If y is a given function of x, and if the functions 3/0, etc., are 
known, this last equation gives An- Thus the coefficients in the 
expansion of any function of x in terms of y^y etc., can he 
determined. 


Writing D for we find from equation (6.265) 

fEL{AJ3^,+AyT>%+AyD% + ...}^dx 


Now 


{AiDyi + AyByy + AgDy* + ...}* rfx 


. (6.270) 


» +'PnJj>yfnDtJ»dX. 


The integrated term is zero at both limits since it is understood that 
gn and yfn satisfy the boundary conditions as well as the differential 
equation. Therefore 

j^EID^yJOSj/nda: —. . . (6.271) 

By the same method we get 

^EID*yJD»y«da:=P*,^Dy„D2^„i^ . . . (6.272) 

Therefore, by subtraction, 

whence, if n is not equal to nir 

l‘l)ynl>y„dx=-o .(6.273) 

Now it follows from (6.271) and (6.273) tliat. if w is not equal to n, 

nl 

EID*^„D*yn<fe=o.(6.274) 
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We have now proved that the integrals of all the terms except the 
squared terms in the numerator and denominator of the fraction on 
the right of equation (6.270) are zero. This equation therefore becomes 




• (6.275) 


Now equation (6.271) is still true if m = n. Therefore 

f EI(D*2/„)3<fo = P„y‘(Dy„)*d!r. 


Let us write 


Then 


P = 






(6.276) 

(6.277) 


Now suppose we are seeking the smallest buckling load, which we 
have denoted by P^. We can usually make a fairly good guess at an 
approximate expression for 3; for this case. The absolutely correct 
expression is, of course, 

but we may find it very difficult to get the exact expression for in 
terms of x. If our guess is a good one then we have taken 

y = J^iVi + Ajy, + A,y, + 


where Ag^/g, etc., are all small in comparison with A^y^. In that 
case Ag^Cg*, Ag^^, etc., are still smaller in comparison with 
Aj*Cj2. But 


P 




I-) 


14 


Vfi*pr^ 

w I 


=P, 


■-^-Afi^pi+- 


(6.278) 


Now since P^ is the smallest of the forces P^, Pg, Pg, etc., it follows 
that the approximate value of P given by the last equation is greater 
than the true value P^ unless all the A*s except vanish, in which 
case it is equal to P^. Therefore the true value of the smallest buckling 
thrust is the least value of P given by (6.265) whatever functip-n of x 
is used for y. 


9 
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If we take care that the value of y we use in‘equation (6.265) 
satisfies the boundary conditions, then it is true, whatever these 
botmdary conditions are, that the least buckling load is the least value 
of P given by that equation. Moreover, if we want any buckling 
load except the smallest we need only take a value of y which has the 
known characteristics of the ordinate corresponding to this load. Thus 
if we want the second load we have to take an expression for y which 
crosses the jir-axis once between the ends, and find the least value of 
P for such a y. 

An excellent method of arriving at a close approximation to the 
buckling load that we are seeking is to use an expression for y which 
satisfies the boundary conditions and which has one constant in it 
which we can vary at will without altering the desired characteristics 
in y. We shall now apply the method' to a few cases, and we shall 
take first cases where we know the result for the sake of testing the 
method. 

lox. Illustrative examples. 

fa) Uniform $trut pinned at both ends. 

It is slightly easier to take the origin at the middle instead of at 

lY 



Fig. 55 

one end. Then let 2a denote the length, and let the origin be taken at 
the mid point of the line joining the ends. 

Let us take 

y=fe(a®—+ . (^-^ 79 ) 

This value of y vanishes at the ends ;r=i=+fl. Moreover, since it 
involves only even powers of x it represents a curve symmetrical about 
OY, which we know must be a characteristic of the correct curve. The 
parameter n can be varied for the purpose of making P as small as 
possible for this form of y. The constant k will introduce a factor fe* 
into numerator and denominator of the fraction in (6,265) which 
gives P. We may therefore take fe = i without affecting the result. 
Now 

y = no*— (n — i)fl*^ — 

It will save trouble in vrriting to use a single letter for (n — i). 
Therefore we write m for («— i). Then 

y = (w-j-i)a*— ma^x^ — x* .(6.280) 

Substituting this value of y in (6.265) we get 
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/“EI{2m®4- l2X^)^dx 

(2mahi-\-^x^)^dx 

2EI0® (4m* + 16m + 
2a’(|w*+^m + f) 


(6.281) 


Therefore, writing x for —we get 
21EI’ ^ 

5w 2+ 20m+ 36 

‘^-iI ^» + 84 ». + t.° . 

whence 

(SS-'i'' — 5) + (84^' — 2o)m -|- ( 6 ojir — 36) = o . . (6^283) 

We have to choose m so that x has its least value. Now the values 
of m given by (6.283) will be re^l provided 

( 84 jr—2o)2>4(35.r-~s)(6o^ —36) .... (6.284) 

This then must give the range of values of x that are possible for 
real values of w. The least value of x is what we are seeking. This 
least value is the least root of the equation 

(844: — 20)2 = 4(35.1: — 5) (604: — 36), 
which is equivalent to 

(424-— 10)2= (yo.x'—10) (304; —18), 

whence 

2 ix^’— 4 Sx+s—o. 


This least rood is 


. 45 — 

42 

4-9375 


Therefore 


.(6.285) 

The correct value of the coefficient is ji-, which equals 9-8696. Thus 
the error is less than one in a thousand. 

Strut vrith a tmiabh section. 

As a second example we take the case of a pinned strut the moment 
of inertia of the section of which is 


T = Iq cos ‘ 


. (6286) 


9’ 
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at distance x from the middle, 2a being written iot I, the lengfth of the 
strut. Thus I is at the middle and zero at the ends. 

The expression for P is, since the ends are at ;ir= + a, 



If we take 


EIq cos ^ 4 
I Ax^dx 

t/ ~-a 


(6.287) 


6EIo_24EIo 
OTO* nl^ 


= 7.640 


EIo 


{6.288) 


Next suppose we take the same expression for y as we took for the 
uniform strut, namely 

y = (« -{- i)a*— ma^x^ —x*.(6.289) 

Then 


EI(2«ia*+ i2x*)*d£C 

/2a (2ma^ + 4 X®)®(fa; 


■EIo" 


£ 


7tX 

COS —+1 zmdh:^ +s6x^)dx 
n 2 0 


/ +• 435®) dx 

J —a 


Since we are dealing with an even function of x the integrals have the 
same values over each half of the strut. Consequently we need! integrate 
only over half of, the strut. Therefore 


P = EIo 


/ 7 tX 

cos — (w*a* + izma^x^ + 

,_20_ 

y («»*«*»* + 4»ia^ + 42!*) dx 


7t* 


24EI0 + 144 ’!*+1152 


jr®a* 




(6.290) 
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The minimum value of the expression representing P for different 
values of w is 

p=7-634 --®. (6.291) 

This differs very little from the result in (6.288). The smallness of 
this difference indicates that the form of the curve given by (6.287) 
is a fairly good ap.proximation to the true form of the strut. 




CHAPTER VII 


TORSION OF RODS. SAINT VENANTS THEORY 

102. Rod with a uniform twist per unit length. 

Suppose that a uniform isotropic rod is fixed ait one end, and that 
any section of the rod at distance z from the fixed end is twisted 
through an angle xx, so that t is the angle of twist per unit lengfth. 
We shall assume that all elements of the rod of equal length are 
strained in exactly the same way. This means that the stresses and 
strains are independent of z. For the present we make no assumptions 
aibout the displacement w, which is in the direction of z, except that 
w is independent of z. Our object is, however, to try if the assiuned 
displacements, together with some yet undiscovered value of a/, will 
reduce the shear stresses over any cross-section 
to a pure couple, and at .the same time give 
no forces on the sides of the rod. 

We shall suppose that we are dealing with 
a short length of the rod, so that we may re¬ 
gard T% z. small angle. In fig. 56 the apgle 
POP' is T«, P' being the displaced position of P. 
Regarding PF as a straight line of length rex 
we see from the figure that the component 
displacements parallel to the axes OX, OY, are 

u = —PF sin 6 = —iTX sin 6 

= . 

V = + PF cos d 

= xzx .(7,2) 

Our assumption concerning w is that w is not a function of jsr, that is, 

w=f(;r, y) 

The above values of the displacements give 
cu Bv dw 

. 

whence it follows that 

Pi = o, P2 = o, Ps=o. 



Fig. 56 


( 7 - 1 ) 


(7.4) 
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Moreover, 



«=n(—r« + T«) 


«o . 


( 7 - 5 ) 


103. The boundary conditions. 

Let us now consider the boundary conditions. We have to moke 
the action on the sides of the prism everywhere zero. Let H!N 
S7{o) be the normal to the surface of the rod at a point H, and 




l^t HH' represent an element of the surface which is assumed to have 
a length dz in the .gr-direction. The element HH'K is shown enlarged 
in fig. S 7 (&), and all the stresses on this element are shown which are 
parallel to the xy plane except the stresses on the triangular face 
opposite to HH'K. These stresses not shown we may denote by S\ 
and S'g; they act in the directions opposite to the directions of and 
Sg respectively, and, since they act at z — dz, we get 

c' o ^'^1/ j \ J 

S,-S,-—{—dx) - —dx 

S3 — Sg 

Now in order to get the boundary conditions we shall not at first suppose 
that the stresses on the surface jare zero. Let the component stresses 
parallel to OX and OT on the element of boundary HH' be and F,. 
Then, resolving parallel to OX and OY in turn, foi the equilibrium 
of the element, we get 

dzjPi X KH' + S« X KH} + JKH x KH'(S/ — S^) = HH', 
and 

dz {Pj X KH + Sg X KH'} + JKH x KH'(S/ — SJ = x HH'. 
These give 
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F 2 -P 2 sin^j + Sj COS 9 )—|HH'sin9)C0S9jl_. 

“ -q’^bnum. On the feces KH' and^ 
to th^T® ^ peipendicular 

samf dirSn and both in the 







Fig. S8 


- O^'' UKJUil J 

Therefore, for equiKbrium, 

*(S,xrH'+S,xKHl_o: 

SiXAn'ccp+Sj^^Hirdny-o, 

whence ^ - . - . ^ > 


Sg cos 9? sin (p = q ^ 


. . -- tJo WSQ 9 

XhB ^oar third boundary condition. 

S2=«(§^+^\ 

\< 5 « c'ccj 

/dw \ 

■ ■ ■ 

\% cV ■ 

/6w \ 

-%+») ... 

<W) !«=»«, .fto division ky , 


(7.6) 


(7.7) 


f 7 . 8 ) 


( 7 - 9 ) 


(sx + + sin 93 = < 

' \^.7 / \/- 7 / 

aai y refer to'a^pSo” ‘ 4 e\oMdf“^ coordinates :»r 

(^,^) andH' the (fi^-S7a) be the 

HH' he denoted by ds. Then • y + dy), and let the length 

dn=-_KH = .^d;*sin9,; 

sin® — — 

(tel 

Ay 


that is, 

I-ikewise .1 

cos (p = 4-J, 

Substituting these valHPe ;nV«o.^ .i.. 

lues m (7.9) this .equation becomes 
( dx dv\ 

dxds eyds • ■ - (7..ir 

Let us assume that another function .» nf j 

, y>, ol X and y exi^s, such that 


( 7 - 10 ) 
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and leave the justification of this step till a little later. Then (7.11) 
may be written 


dwdy , drpdx I dx , dy\ 
dy dit doi ds ds ^ ds) °' 


■ (7.13) 


which is equivalent to 


+ = o.(7.14) 

Integrating this last equation with respect to s, and keeping in mind 
that our result is true only along the boundary, we get 

y; —-^T {x^ + /y2) == a constant.I / • 1 5) 

This last equation may be taken as our boundary condition. 

104. Equations for internal equilibrium. 

We have not yet used the equations of internal equilibrium, the 
equations (2.28), (2.29), and (2.30). Since 

du dv dw 


and since we are assuming that all the body forces and accelerations 
are zero, the first two of these equations are satisfied because all the 
terms vanish. The third equation reduces to 

— o, 

or, since w is not a function of s, 

(Iho , dhr , . 

. '•’'7 


This is the equation we needed to justify the assumption in (7.12). 
In trying to find </; to satisfy both equations in (7.12) we were imposing 
too many conditions on ?/;. In fact %p is almost completely determined 
by one of the equations (7.12), and' the equation (7.17) is really 
implied in the two equations (7.12). For 

fIV ()2y; 

dx^’ (tofh/ 

d^yj 
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and therefore 




Having now justified y; w« have to find wiiat equation it satisfies so as 
to determine the function. From (7.12) we get 

d^\p d^w 
dy^ bxdy 
c^yj dho 

dx- *dxdy 

Therefore 


I 


d^yj 


= 0, 


{7-19) 


an equation exactly similar to the one for m The function^ lias to 
be found to satisfy equation (7.19) at all points within the boundary 
of the cross-section, and to satisfy equation (7.15) at all points on the 
boundary. Then w is found by means of (7.12). 

105. Solution of the equations. 

A special method has been developed for solving equations such as 
(7.19), which is particularly useful when a function w which satisfies 
(7.12) is also needed. This method is given below. 

In the boundary condition (7.15) the constant may be taken as zero 
without loss of generality. If the constant is not zero let it be C. 
Then if we write yj^ for (y )— C) the new function yj^ will satisfy all 
the equations that xp has to satisfy, of which (7.19) and (7.15) are the 
most important, and equation (7.15) becomes 

Wi — o 


Then we may regard the constant as zero in (7.15) and retain the 
symbol xp instead of yj^. 

Let us assume that w and xp are real functions of x and y such that 
w-\-itp = f{x+iy) .(7-20) 

where i denotes—i and / indicates any function. This means that w 
is the. real part and xp is the part mtdtiplied by t, in the expanded form 
of f{x -f- fy). Then we can prove that w and xp, given by equation 
(7.20), satisfy also the two equations (7.12), as well as equations (7.17) 
and (7.19) which follow from (7.12). Let z be written for 
Then 

w + i%p = f(x) .(7.21) 

Therefore 






• ( 7 - 22 ) 
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Bw , .Bxp 

-L 2 -^ r 

dij 




Consequently 


=»/'(») • 

.S 


• ( 7 - 23 ) 


cw .pyj ,({ 

— ^% — s=i I 

oif by V 


bw .dip) 
bx '^bxj 


.dw otp 

-S'-S.''■‘■W 

Equating real and imaginary parts of the two sides of this equation 
we get 

bw btp 

by bx' 

by) bw 
by bx' 

which agree with equations (7.12), from which (7.17) and (7.19) 
follow. Then we can get values of w and yj satisf3ring the differential 
equations (7.12) merely by taking any function of (r -|- iy) in (7.20) 
and equating w and i yi to the real and imaginary parts of the function. 
Then the boundary condition (7.15) gives us the equation of the cross 
section of the rod to which the solution applies. 

io6. Resultant action on a section of the rod. 

We have still to prove that the.action 
over a section is a pure couple. We can 

do this by showing that the component _ 

forces on the whole area in the direc- 

tions of the coordinate axes are both I . —I ^ 


Let dK denote an element of area 
of the cross section x, v/, on which the 
component shear forces S| and Sg act. 
Then the total component action on 
the section in the direction OX is 



T 

3 ' 




Hi 

B 

kTSz 


0 

' 


Fig. 59 




Let y, and denote the values of y at H, and in fig. 59, and 
and ?/»., the values of yt at the same points. Then 

(V’s — 4 2;%*) ^ 
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But, by equation (7.15), at a point on the boundary of the section, 


Therefore 




= 0 . , . 


(7.26) 


X being the same at and 

The 4r-component force on the strip of width dx is 

dxx '’y (7-26) 

Therefore the jr-component force on the whole area is zero, since it 
is zero on every strip. 

The total y-component force is 


JSidk=^JJn{^-^^ + rx)dxdy . . . •( 7 - 27 ) 

Integrating this time from Hg to where x has the values and 
Xi, and yj the values and yj^, we get 

y^*(—^ + W5)<i!a;==(—Vi + iTa:**)—(—v'8 + 

= (-W-{-iTy*) 

= 0.( 7 - 28 ) 


since y is the same at both ends. 

It follows again, just as in the case of the jir-component force, 
that the total y-component force is zero. Then the action on the 
section must be a couple. 

107. Moment of the couple on the section. 

Taking moments about O (fig. 59) we find that the moment of the 
shear forces on the element of area dxdy is 
{xSj^—yS^)dxdy 

Therefore the total moment on the whole area is 


ff{xS^—yS2)dxdy 

=«//{<**+ y^) - + y%)]^dy 

=.n.l-nff(x^^ + y^^dxdy .(7.39) 


where I denotes the moment of inertia of the area of the section about 
the axis of z, and the integration extends over every element of area 
of the section. 

The torsion problem for a section bounded by a single closed curve 
requires, therefore, a value of y), as a function of x and y only, to 
satisfy the equation 
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Shp 8hp 


• ■ • (7-30) 


at all points of the cross-section, and to satisfy the condition 

y = ^T(aj* + ^8).(7.31^ 

at all points of the boundary of the section. Then the couple or 
torque is given by 

Q = ml-nff(x^+y^'jdxdy . . . .( 7 . 32 ) 


when each unit length of the rod is twisted through t radians. 

The results we have obtained are sufficient to determine the torque, 
but it is worth while to express the torque in another form. For this 
purpose let r, 0 , be the polar coordinates of the element of area dA. 
That is, 

x^r cos 6 j 

:y«rsind i.(7.33) 

so that + y^] 

Let us write | for ?/;—+ y*). Then the torque Q in terms 
of I is 

+ y^jdady—mff{x*-]ry^dxdy 
—. 

since 

ff{x'^-\-y*)dxdy<=l 

Now 


dx + dy 
cx dy ' 


= ^ (cos 6 dr—r sin 9 d 6 ) + (sin Odr + r cos Odd) 
dx 0?/ 


If we let r vary and keep 0 constant we must put zero for dO in the 
last equation. Then 


dr 


= “ cos 0 + — sia 

dx a?/ 

r dx' r dy 


0 


whence 


of 5f , af 
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In polar coor<linates the element of area is the element bounded by 
the two radii at 6 and {6 + dd) and the two circles with radii r and 
(r-j-dr), and! its magnitude is rdOdr. Then it follows that 


In the integral on the right the limits for r for the section shown in 
fig. 6o are o and , and the limits for 9 are o and 2 jr. 



Fig. 6o 


Now integration by parts gives 


f ^— zTr^dr 

Jo ^ L Jo Jo 


= O 



the integrated part being zero at the upper 
limit because f is zero at the boundary, 
and at the lower limit because r is zero 
at O. 


Therefore 


Q^-nff(x^ + y^£jdxd!; 


' znJTr^drdd 

— 2nff^dxdy 


( 7 - 36 ) 


This form is alternative to the one in (7.32). 


108. Tubular rod. 

The preceding rules require modification when the boundary of 
the section consists of more than one closed curve, as, for example. 



Fig. 61 

fiict, for sudi a section 


when the rod is a tube. Let us con¬ 
sider only the case of a tube whose 
section has two boundaries, one dosed curve 
inside another dosed curve, as in fig. 61. 
Let OK«*ro, OH = ri. The boundary 
condition for %p is that %p —-J- {x^ + y^) is 
constant along any boundary curve. But 
it need not have, and indeed is very 
unlikdy to have, the same constant value 
along two different curves bounding the 
section. The boundary conditions,- in 
as the one in fig. 61 can be put in the form 


f=o over the outer boundary 
over the inner boundary. 
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The value over the outer boundary need not be zero; it is zero by 
choice. But the difference between the values of f over the two 
boundaries is something we cannot choose; this difference depends only 
on the shape and size of the section and the twist t. 

In (7.35) the limits for r are now and Then 



cr 



In this case 


Q 


= ——2 rV^dr . 

hC r^^-(ffi+2n / r^dOdr 

27 iCAq + 271 ff^dxdy . . . . 


• ( 7 - 37 ) 


(7.38) 


where denotes the area enclosed by the inner boundary of the 
section, for | d6 is the area of a triangular element with its vertex 
at O and its base on the inner boundary. 

We have now got the complete theory of the torsion of thin rods 
whose sections have one or two bounding curves. It should be noticed 
that the interpretation of the displacements expressed by (7.1) and 
(7.2) is that the points originally on the axis of z remain on that 
axis, and that every cross-section of the rod except the fixed' one is 
twisted about the ^-axis. But the sections do not 
usually remain plane, for this would require that 
w should be constant, whereas the theory shows 
that yj, and therefore also w, is not usually con¬ 
stant. In fact, the only section for which ‘yj can 
be constant is the circular section. This means 
that the different cross sections, which were origin¬ 
ally plane, became slightly curved surfaces, all 
sections being distorted in the same way since w fflK* 
is not a function of ». It is clear that our theory 
does not apply to sections near a fixed end of a rod, nor to 
sections near where an external torque is applied'. The constraints 

may be such at a fixed end that w is forced to be very small, 
as when the rod is a protruding piece fro-m a much larger body 
of the s^mc material. The preceding theory of torsion is valid, then, 
at sections of a twisted rod which are so far from the eqds that the 
forces applied at the ends have no appreciable effect there. 

log. Rod with circular section. 

Suppose that the equation to the boundary of the section of the 
rod is 

+ .(7.39) 
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Combining this with equation (7-Si), which is also true at the boundary, 
it follows that 

V = .^7.40) 

over the boundary of the section. But a constant value of y) also 
satisfies equation (7.30). Then 

y) ta^ 

satisfies all the conditions of the problem, and the torque is, by (7.32), 

Q = nTl 

= .(741) 

Equations (7.12) show that ^ and ^are each zero and therefore 

cx By 

w is either zero or a constant. If w is zero for one section then it is 

zero for all, and it is certainly zero for a fixed section. If we assume 

zc; is a constant it does not materially alter the solution. It only gives 
a bodily displacement to the whole rod in the direction of the jgr-axis. 
In any case the plane sections of the rod remain plane after the strain. 
The circular section is the only section Aat is not distorted into a 
curved surface by a torque. 

The preceding method can be used for a circular tube whose inner 
and outer radii are h and a. In this case, since \p is constant over the 
whole area, it has the same value over each boundary curve. 

The torque in this case is 

Q = ml == I 

xio. Elliptic Section* 

The differential equation (7.30) is satisfied by 

y) = A(x^—y^) + C ...... (7,42) 

With this value of rp the boundary condition (7.31) is 
iT(a:* + y*)—A{a:S-y*)-C 

or a: 2 (iT—A)+y*(|T + A)=C.(7.43) 

If ^T> A this is the equation to an ellipse and' if the equation to the 
ellipse be written in the form 



a;® w* 

— 1 - — = I 

then 

C 

® A 

and 

^t + A 


( 7 - 44 ) 
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whence 

a *_62 

‘^“■^V + 6 *’ 

0*6* 

C — X-—1 -TT. 


and 


Therefore 


• (745) 

and 


• (746) 


For the ellipse 
Also 


I = 1 - 7106 ( 0 *+ 62 ). 

ctp exp a^—b^ . 


( 7 - 47 ) 


(748) 


Therefore (7.32) gives 

Q = \nx 7 i(ib(a-~{'h'‘^) 

= -1 ntnah (o*+6*) - ^ (I, - 1 *) 

where and denote the moments of inertia of the ellipse about 
the axes of x and y respectively. The values of these are 

1 ®=- 4 *‘“ 6»1 ./ ) 

ly=.'.7tO»6| 

Finally then 




» 7inx 


+ 

The components of the shear stress are 


(7-50) 



+“) 


ntx . 


s.. 


26* 

' o* + 6‘* 


/ 

+ Ta:^ 


20* 


Fig. 63 


o*+6« 


nxy 


(7.51) 


(7-52) 


10 
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resultant shear stress is the vector sum of S and S am) 
the maximum magnitude of this resultant is the value of S at^L ^ 
of the minor axis where y=^b. This maximum Ts ^ 

q/ 2 a^ 

'’-jrpT."'.(7^3) 

Tie .apitod, of fio 

O 272r - - 

~ + . (7 54 ) 

^ i sin 9? ... 


(7.55) 


dcoscp,, if 

Then the stress at the boundary is 

o _ 2 mah - --- 

^2 ^ 93 + a- sin 90 

_ 2nxah ,—■ _ _ 

~ + • . . . (7.56) 

Then K'^+* 5 ')=.A(e-+^). + iC.(7.5,) 

Th.ee,oee ^ ■ <- 5 *) 

_ «* —6® 

+ .( 7 - 59 ) 

boi' noi'nV^f 3 - are both positive or 

that the comouTHnL OZ> «"d 

hyperbolas with the axes of r and’ sections are rectangular 

wiiu lire axes ot X and y as asymptotes. 

The vdues of y, and it: found for the 
complete elhpse apply equally to a tube whose 
inner boundary is an ellipse .simUar to the 
outer boundary. This follows , from the faqt 
ip 7 t(^+ 3 ’*) is constant over the 
inner, as well as over the outer, boundary. 

^ “• Section in the form of an equi¬ 
lateral triangle. ^ 

Denoting the height of the triangle by 


Y 


c 

0 

a 

X 

X 


Fig. 64 
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3a, the equation to its three sides in the position shown in 
iig. 64 is 

(x — a)i:v-\- 2 a — y tan 60®)(jr + 2a + y tan 6o®) =o 
or + 3;^^) — 4a^ = o . . . . . (7.60) 

Now if we take iA(jir iyy -|- iC for f(x -|- iy) in (7.20) we get 
ze; -f- i yj— iA(x + iyY iC 

= A(y 3 — 3^2y) 

Therefore 

,/;=:A(.i^ —3.ry)+ C.(7.62) 

The boundary condition gives 

= o .... (7.63) 


This must be the equation to the boundary of the section of the 
rod to which ip applies, and it wilt be equivalent to (7.60) provided 

Q 

aA=-— .(7.64) 


Then the value of y) to suit this triangular section is 

I T 


yj: 


t a 


(«»-3a:»/»)—|a*t 


For this section 


Also 


“ (j --(3*//*— 4 a“).(7-65) 

l=ja“’x(area of triangle) 

= .(7-66) 

IHM ^ %) ^Ifz ~a 


The values of y along the lines A'B and AC are 


. 7 ‘=-^+ ■, 

V3 


(7.68) 


and these are the limits for 3,* in the integral (7.67), Then between 
these limits 

I'yf 




xty — x^y 


as + 2 « 

yr 


2x(x-\-2a]\ \ 


■iV,! 


.. (4a-'*a? + . 


(769) 


10* 
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»d + . Cc.n.^„ay ,h. 


— ^ W'-LC 

3V3 

6T/T 

= -^ra^ . 

5 

Hence the torque on the rod is 


2 T 


(7-70) 


^aVsa^—^^«o*r 
5 


The shear stresses are 


5 

= |«Tl 


= |MT^ 2 a 5 + — 


«■*—y 


• • (7-72) 


-”®(f —). 

Al«.a th. .i* BC, ,h.r. the, 


(7-73) 


Si = 


,3a ®—2 


Kas its fltVe mTd^e of S'® 

=rs!r-thel5i- --- 

of the tSgfe! S^Sfat^Se?^ ’’‘^T 

twist has its gr%tes/value. * displacement due to the 

section. 

« th. teStB 1“ "«* *. “d I« U.. .rtm. B. 

sides. rectangle and the coordinate axes paraHel to its 

Our equations are, as before, 
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e^ + W~° . 

over the whole rectangle, and 

= .(7-76) 

over the boundary. 

Y| 


B 


a 

b 

a 

0 

b 


Fig. 65 

It is convenient to have only one variable in the boundary tondition. 
Then let 

<p = ip + ir(x^—y^) + C 

whence 


c)^y d^<p dhp dhp _ 

dx^ dy^ dx^ 


( 7 - 77 ) 


Also 9? = tx^ + C 

over the boundary, and if we take C = — we get 

9? = T(a;2—a*).(7.78) 

as the condition over the boundary. Thus the boundary condition is 

9? = o over the sides AD, BC. 

9? = t(cc 2—a^) over the sides AB, CD. 
The problem before us, then, is to find (p such that 


c)^<p , 


( 7 - 79 > 


at every point of the area of the rectangle, and 

where 05 =+a,.(7-8o) 

9?«»=-T(a5^— a^) where 2/=+fe .... (7.81) 

However y is involved m cp it must be involved in such a way that 

(2n-\~ l)7CX 

the terms all vanish when x = -^a. Terms such as w cos- - —. 

2a 

where n is an integer and rj a function of y only, satisfy this con¬ 
dition. Let us then try to satisfy equation (7.79) by such a function. If 

<p = ricosmx .(7.82) 
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then 


o'^cp 

— « -^^ 2 ^ ^SQg 

and 

S^(p dhj 

« 


Therefore 

equation (7*79) gives 


■whence 


dH 


(7.83) 
• (7.84) 


^ A cosh my + B sinh mi/ 

“>= E 

with y whereas cosh >1^ function of y, that is, changes sign 

for equal oositive anH nn even function, has the same values 

lor equal positive and negative values of v 

Then 

and' ’? = Acoshm3,.. (7.85) 

93 — A cosh COS wa;. , . (786) 

his conihtion we need to sum such terms as those^in ( 786 ) the values 

For co„»,ir.c. I« Th.„ «,.» ,k, 

first boundary condition is 


(p — An cosh ^cos (in + i) 0 ; 

2 d ^ ' 


and a more genera] solution is 
9 

The boundary condition (7.81) in- terms of 0 is 




( 7 - 87 ) 


(7.88) 


{7-89) 


If we put y = in (7.88) we get 

/M — 3^ A 1- "f" I )7zb 

^ “»=/" jg — “s(2»+ i)e . . . (7.90) 
If w. »o. o:rp..d,^(s._i') io a Fcorir, rrrir, „ 

«P^o m ooSnea of 
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4«a*/^g 3r®\ 32ra^f .1 . 1 \ 

~W} -- pcos3 0+-cos 5^1 {7.91) 


To make (7.90) agree with (7.91) we must have 


A 32 Ta 2 

At cosh — = — — 
2a 71 


Ag cosh = 4- 
2 a 


r8 

1 327^2 


.(7.92) 


3 » jr8 

and so on. 

Then the general value of 90 satisfying all the conditions of the 
problem is 

. 25 : =o,h«! 

2 a Ttx 1 2a % 7 tx 
; COS -- T cos- 1- 


99=- 


32 Ta 2 


cosh • 


7 th 2 a 


inb 


2a 


• '( 7 - 93 ) 


( 7 - 94 ) 


cosh— cosh- 

^ 2a 2a 

Then, by equation (7.77), 

y « 99 -.|T(a? 2 ~ 2 / 2 ) —C, . . . 

whence 

d\p . dy) d<p ^ dw , ^ 

Therefore the torque is 

Q = wtI — »+ V lixdi/ + nx j'J{x'^—y^dxdy 

= mI + nT(Iy—Ifl.) 

- ”//(*!!.<'■5'') 

The limits for x and y in the double integral are + a and + 6. Now 


Therefore 


■ o—f <pflfcby(7.8o) . . .(7.97) 

t/—a 

ha b a 

f ■ • • (7-98) 
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Therefore 


= ir(a:*—o*)—(—J)T(a:*—a®) 

—f wdy by (7.81) 

«/—b 

^2bT(x^ — a ^)—.( 7 - 99 ) 


a b 


ffy%ydx^ 2 hTr{x-^--a^)dx—r f\dxdy 
^ J-^ad—b 

= —-| 5 a»T —‘ • * .(7.100) 


Thus we get 

Q-“Wt(I 2 nJJ<pdxdy 

=^a^bnr + 2 nJJ ^dxdt( .(7.101) 

A typical term in <p is of the form A cosh my cos mx. Novr 

. . (7.102) 

and therefore 

/ a nb 

-a J^b ^ ^ • ( 7 - ^^3) 

The values of ma for the successive terms in q> are —, —, —, €;tc, 
and therefore the corresponding values of sinma 3xe +i, _i 

Finally then 

Q = Ya86nT—±^jtaiihr+Ltanh3r+..j . (7.104) 


where 


7 th 

2 a 


.(7-105) 

A expression for Q it is more convenient to take 2a as 

the shorter side of the rectangle. The reason for this is that tanh r 
approaches unity very quickly as r increases. Thus 

^ —e"^ I— er^r 


tanhr=s= 


e^ + e- 


tanh3 = 


d-6 


i+er-^ 
^ liiT 


i + e^ i+T^ 

^—tJt approximately 
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taiihjr= I— 
tanh —== I—irAin 


These show how quickly tanhr approaches unity. It is clear that, 
if &>3a, the series of hyperbolic tangents can differ only in the fourth 
significant figure from 


^+■5+;^+^ 


+ -T + 


. (7.106) 


the sum of which is approximately 1*0045. It then, b>3a we may write 


■X 1*0045 


Q « ja ^ nr ^ ' ” ^ f ^ } 

= .(7*107) 

So far we have denoted the dimensions of the cross-section by 2a and 
2 h- If we now use and for these dimensions we get, when 
h> 3 a^, 

Q I — 0*630^1 .... {7.108) 

It is worth while to observe that the coefficient is the moment 

of inertia of the cross^ection about one of the longer sides, or four 
times the moment of inertia of the section about the axis through its 
centre parallel to the longer sides. 

When b is not so great as 3a there is no great difficulty in sumnjing 
the series of hyperbolic tangents. Even for the square section, which 
is the worst case to calculate, tanh 3r tanh 5r, etc., are all practically 
unity. The only term that cannot be regarded as unity is therefore 
the first, namely tanh r. If, then, b is not less than a. 


tanhr + -\tanh37'-f-^tanh5r+ ... 
= tanh r -{- 0-0045 approximately . . 


( 7 * 109 ) 


Hence 


Q = 11 —(tanhr+ 0*0045) - . . (7.110) 

3 I TT O 


For a square section, r=>—, men 


^ *6 , ( 192 1 

Q = — a *‘ nt { I ^xo' 92 i 7 ) 

3 I 


== — a^nx 'X 0*4218 
3 

-=o-84361mt.(7-III) 
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Equation (7.110) is the general result for the torque on a 
rectangular section provided b is not less than a, and equations 
(7.111), and (7.108) are particular cases of (7.110), the first being 
applicable when b = a, and the second when b!>3o. 

The shear stress is given by 



ibnta 
— 2 7 irx - — 


Now 


cosh^ 


2a . TEX 

rsm- 


cosh 


Ttb 2a 
2 a 


»sh 33 ! 

I 2a 


2 a 


sm- 


2a 



(7.112) 


es,_ 

8 wt 

sank — 


SiDhi!^ 


2a . TEX 

1 

Ta . 

1 

% 

71 

sin**— 

, Tib za 

cosh— 

2a 

3 

2 a 

2a 


(7.113) 


which is clearly zero when y = o. Then if we allow y to vary along 
the side x — a it follows from the last equation that 83^ is either a 
maximum or a minimum where y=o, and since is zero at the 
corners we may infer that the value of at the middle of the side is 
the greatest value along that sMe, Also Sj is zero everywhere along 
the side, so that is the resultant shear stress at any point of the 
side x=a. This resultant shear stress at the middle of the side is 


S\= znxa- 


i6wTa| , . 

-;7-|sech —+ - 


7 t‘ 


Tib 

2 a 


sech^^ + • • • 
2 a 


= 2nra - 


jsedi r + -^ sech 3^* +«-} 


3 * I 

The greater the ratio of & to a is the more quickly does the series in 

Tt 

the brackets converge. Even for the case of the square, where r=—, 

2 

we may neglect every term beyond the second in the brackets because 
sech—is less than 000005, Moreover 


sech— = 


6 2+6 2 


—in 

'Ze 2 approximately. 


Therefore thei shear stress at the middle of a side of a square 
section, with sides of length 2a, is 


32nra 

jr* 


n —/t ' ,3 

eT + cT 


I -“iff 
6 2 


S = 2 ma 
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32 nra 

= 2ma -r— X 0-2003 

wr 

= rs5inTa .(7*ii5) 


For a rectangular section, whose shorter sides hav« a length 2a, the 
shear stress at the middle of the longer sides is greater than 1.351 nza 
because the series in the brackets in (7.114) decreases as b increases. 


Again 



i6«ra 

7 t^ 


sinh 


Tty 

2 a 71 X 
cos- 


cosh- 


nb 


za 


2 a 


sinh^ 

I 2a 37tx 

■ cos-h.. 


cosh 


za 


za 


(7-116) 


At the point x=o, y= — b, which is the middle of one of the shorter 
sides, this last stress becomes 


S',= 


ibnta 


. nh I . 

tanh-r tanh 

2a 3* 


za ) 


( 7 -“ 7 ) 


Writing, as before, r for—, we get 

° 2 a 

s' =i-*~jtanh r-^taiih3r + ....} . . . (7-ii8) 

When b~a the stresses given by ( 7 -ii 4 ) aiid being the 

stresses at the middle points of the sides of a square section, must be 
equal. Also each of these stresses increases as b increases, that is, 
as r increases while a remains constant. It follows then that, when 
b>a, that stress will be the greater which increases at the greater rate. 
Now from (7.1^4) ( 7 -^*^) 

j sech r tanh r -\— sech 3r tanli 3.. -i 
dr 71 *-* \ 3 * 

j sech V - - sech* 3 r + ....) 

dr 71 -* 1 3 f 


Since tanh r > sech r it follows that 

dS\^dS\ 
dr " dr 

and therefore S\>S\ when b>a. 

It may be inferred from the preceding proof, which cannot ^ 
regiirded as very rigorous, that the greatest shear stress in a twisted 
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rod of rectangular section occurs at the middle points of the longer 
sides of the cross sections, and its value is approximately 


- i 6 ma , Tib 

S = 27 iTa -r—sech— 

Ti^ 2 a 


(7-119) 


2a being the length of one of the shorter sides. If b is large compared 
with a then the absolute maximum shear stress is 


S\=2nm,.(7-120) 

and the shear stress at the middle points of the shorter sides is 
ibmai 


S'o 


itnxa 

Ji^ 


-I 


X 0*9160 


i* 485 nTa.(7-i2i) 


which is very little greater than at the middle points of the sides of a 
square section whose sides have a length 2a. • 

113. The componeint shear stress in any direction. 

It follows from the reasoning that led to equation (7.14) that the 
component shear stress at any point of a section, in the direction 
perpendicular to an element ds of a curve in the section, is 





(7,122) 


Fig. 66 


and 


the direction of the component stress being such that it 
makes a negative right angle with the vector ds if the 
outward normal to the section is parallel to the posi¬ 
tive direction along the js^-axis. If we put ds=dx 
in turn in (7.122) we get the expressions we already 
know for —and +S2 respectively. 

1x4. Shear stress at a sharp angle of a boundary. 

If the boundary of the cross- 
section of a twisted prism has a 
reentrant angle, such as B shown in 
fig. 67, the theory makes the shear 
stress infinite at such a point. 

To deal with this problem it is 
convenient to shift the origin to the 
point B. It has to be remembered 
that the origin in all the preceding 
part of this chapter has been on the 
untwisted axis of the rod. Let us 
now write of, t/', for the coordinates 
of an element of area referred to 
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axes through B as origin, and let the coordinates of B itself he 
referred to the old origin. Then 

x=Xi-[-x' 

y=yx+y' 

It follows then that 

dx — dx' 
dy = dy' 

and therefore equations (7.12) become 

dxfJ 
dy' 

^_ 8 w (. 

dx' 1 

the solution of which can be written thus 

w + iil) = f{x+iy), .( 7 . 124 ) 

an equation exactly similar to (7.20). 

Now let 2 be written for (x' + iy'). Then 

,0 + i,/» = /•(») . .(7.125) 

If we restrict ourselves to points in the neighbourhood of B, where 
both x' and y' are small, and therefore also 2 small, we can expand 
f{ 2 ) in ascending powers of 2 , and* while 2 is very small only the 
lowest powers of 2 need be considered, since the higher powers will 
be negligible in comparison with the lo-wer powers. If B were any 
point inside the section /(^) could be expanded in integral powers of 2, 
but, at an exceptional point such as the present position of B, the 
function does not consist of integral powers alone. Then we assume 
that 

w + iilf^WQ + ixItQ + cx'^ + CiX .... (7.126) 


where v^q and i/'q are the values of w and xp at the point B. The 
reason for introducing the term will be evident later. 


Now let 


x' = r cos 
y' = r sin 0 j 


• • • (7127) 


so that r and 0 are polar coordinates with B as pole. 

(cos O + i sin 0) = re'B'i 

jj-m ^ J • 


Then 

. . (7.128) 


Therefore 

w + iifj «=* Wq 4" ^V'o + CiTeiO . . . (7.129) 

The constants c and are not necessarily real constants. They may 
be written in the forms and Then 

w + + + + . (7.130) 
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Differentiating both sides of this equation with respect tot r and keeping 
constant we get 

gi (0 + / 9 O, • (7*^31) 

(jr dr ^ 

By equating the imaginary parts of both sides of this last equation we 
find that 

^ «= sin ( 7 W 0 -f ^) + sin (d -h /Si). 


Now equation (7.122) shows that the shear stress perpendicular to dr is 

.( 7 '^ 32 ) 

But 

+ («i + ^ cos 6 y-\~(yi + r sin 9 y 

^ xy +yy + 2 r {x^ cos 9 + sin 6 ) 
neglecting r^. Hence the shear stress perpendicular to »s 

S = n —T [x^ cos 9 + yi sin 0 )| 

= n si]i(m0-f'/J) sm(0 

—fix {x^ cos 9 + 2/1 sia 9) 

^nmkr^-^sm(me + fi) .(7‘i33) 

provided we choose and so that 

sin (0 + / 5 i) =r{xi^ cos 6 ~\-y^ sin 0 ) 

Now let the two tangents at B make angles y and (a +■ y) with OX. 
Then S must be zero- when 9 is equal to either of these angles and 


when r is small but not zero. Thus we get 

sin (^+.^)=o.(7-134) 

sin imy + ma + P)=o .( 7 - 135 ) 


If we now assume that the shear stress does not vanish across any 
radius vector drawn from B inside the angle a then the solutions of 
the two preceding equations are 

my + j8=o 

wy + ma ■+ p—7c 

whence . (7 • * 3 ^^) 


For a reentrant anglea>jr, and therefore w < i. Consequently 
is a negative power of r, which is very great whep r is very small. 
It follows that the shear stress in the material near B is very great, 
and at B it is theoretically infinite. Of course infinite stresses are 
impossible; the hypotheses of the theory of elasticity fail when the 
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stresses become very great. We can, however, fairly conclude that 
the elastic limit is exceeded at B. 

The flaw in the preceding proof is the assumption that the shear 
stress does not vanish across any line drawn from B inside the angle a. 
That this is true however can be seen from physical considerations. 
A line across which the shear stress is zero is in the direction of the * 
resultant shear stress. A series of curves can be drawn in the section 
such that the tangent to any curve at any point is in the direction of 
the resultant shear stress at that point. The boundary O'f the section 
itself is one of these curves, and it follows from considerations ot 
continuity that the next curve of the system must be a closed* curve 
running very near the boundary and approximately parallel to it. But 
this curve would have to meet the boundary at B if the shear stress 
vanished across any line through B except along the boundary. Then 
we infer that the shear stress does not vanish across any line through 
B inside the angle a, and therefore that the result in equation (7*136) 
is a correct deduction from the equations of elasticity. 

115. The position of the axis of twist 

All the equations of this chapter as far as (7.38) remain true 
whatever be the point at which the axis of 3, which is the axis about 
which the sections are twisted, meets a section of the rod. In all the 
particular cases that we have so far worked out, however, the axis of 
twist has passed through the centre of gravity of the sections. We shall 
now show that, for the same value of t, the shear stresses, and’ there¬ 
fore the torque, are unaltered if the axis of twist passes through any 
other point of a section. 

Let us suppose that we have found 1/;, S^, Sg, to suit one position 
of the axis of twist, and let us now suppose that we require the shear 
stresses for a new axis of twist which meets the sections at yj 
relative to the old axes, The new displacements at (^, y) are therefore 


ic -T(.y 1^7^ 

v=r{x^x,)x I. 

Equations (7.3), (74), (7-5), remain true for there new displacements 
as for the old ones. We shall use 1//, S\, 5 %. for the function and 
the shear stresses for the new strains. Then 




. . . (7-138) 


The function has to be determined to satisfy the equation 
€x^ cif^ 


(7-139) 

(7.140) 
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at every point of the section, and 

V''- {(®—+(2^—^i)®} + c' 

= iT(!c®4-y») — T(!ra^ + ^i) + K . . . 


over -tile boundary. 

Now the function Ttf satisfies the equation 
d^ip d'^ip 


at all points of a section, and 

i// = iT(a:* + 2/®) + C 


(7-141) 


(7-142) 

(7-143) 


over the boundary. If we write 


ip' ==rp—r{xoOi + yyi) + H . . - . (7-M4) 

it will be seen that (7.140) follows from (7.142), and (7.141) follows 
from (7.144). Then equation (7.144) gives the new value of tp. Also 
we now get 


ffi = «j— 2 -f TOi + t{!C— iSi) j 


and likewise 



Thus the shear stresses are unaltered by the shift of the axis of twist- 
It follows, as before, that the stresses are equivalent to a pure couple 
of the same magnitude as with the old axis of twist. 

If the axis of twist does not pass through the centres o-f gravity 
of the section: of the rod then the line joining these eentres is bent into 
a helix which has a curvature at every point. This curvature can only 
be maintained by a bending moment, the plane of which, at any point 
of the curve, is the osculating plane, that is, the plane of a small 
element of the curve in that neighbourhood. The central line could not, 
in fact, be bent into a helix without other strains than those we have 
assumed. We have dealt with only a small element of the rod, and we 
have really assumed that there was no tension parallel to the jgr-axis- 
xx6p Position of greatest shear stress. 

It has been remarked that, in the special torsion problems that we 
have worked out, the shear stress had its greatest magnitude at some 
point of the boundary. We can prove that this is true in every case. 
Let S denote the resultant shear stress. Then 


s*=s,*+s.*.(7.145) 

The first conditions that S should be a maximum for variations in x 
and y are that 
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cS , 6 S 
— == o and ■— ==s o 
ox dy 


(7.146) 


A further condition that S should be a maximtun for variations in x 
alone is that 

c*S 

~ a negative quantity . . 


• • (7-147) 

And the condition when y alone is varied is 

- - (7-148) 

Now from (7.145), by differentiating twice with respect to x, we get 

■ • (7-149) 


cx 


PS 

— ~ a negative quantity 


dx 


' -7 1 “ Sg r 

cx 6x 


fee® 


/5sy_ 5®Si (6s,y 

A similar equation can be obtained by differentiating all through 
equation (7.145) twice with respect to y. Therefore, by addition, 






‘U (^\- <5 

4.sa+?^l+f^AY+f^Y (7isr) 


laa® ■ ay® 

Now from the value of in terms of y; we find that 


^ ^_ e JdV ohp] 

r'oj^ dy^ douldx* dyA 


Anotner similar equation for S3 can be written down. Then the 
expression on the right of equation (7.150) is certainly positive since 
it reduces to the sum of four squares. Now let us suppose that we 
have found a point where the first conditions for a maximum value 
of S, namely, those in (7.146), are satisfied. Then equation (7.150) 
tells us that, when S is positive, 

d^S PS .. . , , 

—+ —= a positive quantity .... (7.152) 

c/x* oy^ 

It follows therefore that it is impossible to satisfy both the condi¬ 
tions in (7.147) and (7.148) at the same time. Consequently S cannot 
have a maximum value for variations in x and a maximum value for 
variations in y at the same time; that is, S cannot have an absolute 

II 
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maximum value anywhere inside the section. Its greatest value must 
therefore be found on the boundary of the section. 

We can always stipulate that S, given by equation (7.145), denotes 
the positive root of the right hand side. There is thus no necessity to 
consider negative values of S. 

117. The lines of shear stress. 

If’ we start at any point in the cross section of a twisted rod and 
draw a curve in this section such that the resultant shear stress at any 
point of the curve is in the direction of the tangent to the curve, such 
a curve may be called a lim of shear stress. If we have solved the 
torsion problem for the particular rod we are dealing with, such a 
curve can be drawn from whatever point of the section we start. Any 
ntunber of such curves can therefore be drawn, like the contour lines 
on a map. The component shear stress at any point, in the direction 
perpendicular to the line of shear stress through that point, is zero. 
If, therefore, the element of length ds in equation (7.122) be drawn 
along a line of shear stress it follows that the expression on the right 
of that equation must be zero. Let us put again 

f = ^ —+ .( 7 - 153 ) 

Then equation (7.122) becomes 

S = n ^, .(7-154) 

ds 

and if ds is drawn along a line of shear stress then 



Integrating this equation along the line of stress we find that 

f = constant.(7-155) 

along that line. 

This must be the equation to a li-ne of shear stress. One such line 
is the boundary of the section itself. If the rod is tubular, so that the 
section has an inner and outer boundary, f is constant over each 
boundary, but the constant is different for the two curves. 

A line of shear stress cannot meet the boundary and it cannot end 
at any point in the cross section, for there is always a direction of 
resultant stress. Each line of stress must therefore be a closed curve. 
Moreover, two shear lines cannot intersect, nor can two branches of 
the same line intersect, for this would give two different directions for 
the resultant stress'at the same point. The one exception to the last 
statement occurs at a point where the shear stress vanishes. At such 
a point two branches of the same shear line may touch, or a shear line 
may reduce to a closed curve of infinitesimal dimensions. In general, 
however, the shear lines form a system of non-intersecting closed 
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curves, starting from the outer boundary as one of the lines, and 
ending with the inner boundary for a tubular rod, or ending with one 
or more infinitesimal closed curves at some point inside the section 
in case the boundary consists of only one closed curve. Even a tubular 
section may contain one or more sets of closed curves, the limit in 
each case being an infinitesimal closed curve. For the circular section 
the lines of stress are concentric circles; for the elliptic section they 
are a set of similar concentric ellipses; for the rectangular section 
they are a set of curves which may be described as rectangles with 
rounded comers, with the boundary itself at 
one extreme, and an infinitesimal ellipse at 
the other extreme. 

II8. Torque on an area bounded by 
two closed shear lines. 

In fig. 68 the two closed curves arc sup¬ 
posed to represent two shear lines very close 
together in a section of some particular twisted 
rod. Let ( 5 | be the difference of f for these 
two curves, and let dp be the perpendicular 
distance PP' between the curves at some point P. At different points 
of the curves 8 p may be different, but is constant since f is con¬ 
stant along each curve. Then if S denotes the resultant shear stress 
at P, equation (7.154) gives 



S = w approximately; . 

oj> 


(7-«56) 


that is, at different points of the inner shear line 


,.(7-157) 

dp 

I'hus the closeness of the shear lines indicates the intensity of the 
shear stress—the closer the lines the greater the stress. 

Again, let p denote the perpendicular distance from the axis of 
twist 0 on to the line of action of S at P, and let ds denote the length 
PR of an element of the shear litie itself. Then the shear force on the 
area contained between the two shear lines and between the two 
normals at P and R is Sdpdfi and the moment of this about O 
is given by the equation 



(IQ z=zpSSpds 



11 

. (7.158) 

Now 

^ pds = area of triangle OPR 



— say. 

• ( 7-1 5 Q) 

Therefore 

dQ =» 2 nb^dk . 

. (7.160) 


II* 
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Then the torque due to the stress on the whole of the area between 
the two shear curves is . 

y^Q « 2ndiI* iA 

.(7.161) 

where A is the total area enclosed by the inner shear curve. 

Equations (7.161) and (7.38) would be identical if the double 
mteg^ral in the latter equation were dropped. The term containing; 
the double integ;ral represents anA'I', where A' is the area of the 
section, and is a mean value of f over 
the area of section. For a narrow section 
A' is small compared with A, and f' is 
less than C. 

It should be noticed that the result in 
(7.161) is independent of the position of 
the avifg Oj and it ran be shown that it 
remains the same if O is outside the area, 
as in fig. 69. The area described along 
HPK which is the area OHPK, must be 
regarded as positive because the torque due to the stress along HPK 
is positive; and the area described along KGH is to be regarded as 
negative because the torque due to stress along KGH is negative. 
Thns the total torque for this case is 

= 2 ^ 3 ? {area OHPK — area OHGK} 

2nA3f 

where A denotes, as before, the area enclosed by the shear curve. 

iig. Torsion of thin tubes. 

When a thin tube is subjected to torsion all the shear lines are 
dosed curves completely encircling the inner bo-undary of the tube, 
and the variation of stress across the section is very small. We may 
therefore use the results in (7.156) and (7.161) for such a thin tube. 
The shear stress S in the former equation is really the mean stress 
across the thickness, not the stress at the inner or outer boundary. 
The two shear lines shown in fig. 68 may be regarded as the boundaries 
of the section of the tube. 

Writing Q for the torque in a thin tube equation (7.161) gives 

Q«:2nAdf,.(7.^62) 

where A had best be regarded’ as the mean of the areas enclosed by 
the inner and outer boundaries of the section, and is the difference 
of f at the two boundaries. Moreover, if we write t for the thickness 
of ^e tube at any point, the mean shear stress across the tube at that 
point is, by equation (7.156), 

I 




vheace 
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Therefore we find that 
and consequently 


Q =s 2 tAS, 


(7-163) 



(7-164 


We have thus got an expression for the stress in terms of the torque 
and the thickness t of the tube* This thickness may vary from point 
to point of the tube, but the stress varies with it in such a. way that 
fS remains constant at all points of the tube. If ^ becomes very small 
at any part of the tube the stress S becomes very great. A closed 
tube under torsion will fail at the thinnest part of the tube. 

120. Torque on a tube in terms of twist 
The result contained in (7.164) is all that is needed for many 
questions on the torsion of tubes, but there 
is nothing in the result which shows the 
relation between the shear stress and the 
twist T. We shall now find this relation. 

Let S denote the resultant shear stress 
at any point P of the shear line PRT 
(fig. 70), which is supposed to be the cen¬ 
tral shear line of the tube. Take axes OX, 

OY, through the axis of twist O so that 
OX is parallel to the shear stress S at P. 

Then, by equation ( 7 - 7 )» 

fSw \ 

c)w 

whence w. — = S + nrtj. 

(X 



If ds denotes an element of length PP' of the shear curve at P -we 
may write ds for dx in the last equation and get 


ow 

u—^S + riT!/ 
as 


(7-165) 


Now what we know about w is that it must return to the same 
value if we travel qnce round the shear curve PRT. Then integrating 
both sides of (7.165) once round the curve we get 


that is, 






- (7-i66) 


But 


—\>jds = area of triangle OPP = dA say, 





applied elasticity 


i6() 


tile negative sign being .necessary because // is negative in the figure, 
rinally then, equation (7.166) gives 

Q 

aJ 1 ^ . 

Since f is known at every point of the tube the integral involved can 
e wor e out either analytically or graphically. If t is constant and 
1 IS t e total length of the circuit midway between the two 
boundaries of the tube, the result is 


<2 





(7.168) 


e rebuts in (7.167) and (7.168) are only approximate, and the 
accuracy increases as the thickness t diminishes. The result is very 
^o ^ so ong as t is small compared with the radius of curvature of 
the inner boundary of the section of the tube. To be sure of getting 
good results a curve should be drawn midway between 
the two boundaries of the tube and then A is the area 
enclosed by this curve and ds is an element of length 
measured along the curve. Some examples will now be 
^ given. 

121. Section in the form of a Hollow Rectangle- 

Let a, J, denote the dimensions of the outer boundary i 
tf the thicknesses of the sides, as shown in fig. 71. 
^ Then, for the mean rectangle, the sides have lengths 

Fig. 71 — Therefore 



Also 


Therefore 




^ dt + ht^ — — t^- 

tt, 




(7.169) 


b and = t, thus making the inner and outer 

, 1X7^ crtk* 


If we make a — 
boundaries concentric squares, we get 

Q = nzt(a-t)* .. (7.170) 

.. 

be the (me to which the last equation applies can hardiv 

be regarded as a tube, and yet the result contained in that equation 
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differs by only about 12 from the exact result for the square given 
by (7.111), where, it must be remembered, 2a denotes the length of 
the side. 

Returning to equation (7.169) and making the thicknesses t and 
equal, and also making them negligible compared with a or b, we find 

.^"-' 72 ) 


Also the shear stress is, by (7.164), 

c_ Q _ atf 

2 tab + i 


(7-173) 


This last result for the shear stress is correct where the shear lines 
are parallel curves, that is, along the sides of the rectangle not near a 
corner. It must not be forgotten that the shear stress is very great 
in the neighbourhood of a reentrant angle, such as one of the corners 
of the inner boundary. To avoid these very great stresses the inner 
corners should be rounded, and not sharp angles. 

122 . Uniform circular tube. 

The exact torque for a circular tube, of mean radius r and 
thickness f, is 

Q — ^ 2 t 1 

= J nr j(r+J0‘ 

^ 27inxrt{r^-{-li^) . (7*^74) 

This result is obtained by the the same method as for the complete 
circle; yj is constant for the tube as for the complete circle. 

The preceding approximate method, applied to the circular tube, 
gives 

Q = 49iT-yA‘^ 

— 4 nr- 

27 ir 

^ zjimrH .(7*175) 

the error in which is the whole. If i is as much as a quarter 

of the mean radius the percentage error is only 1*5. 

The result given by (7.167) can be verified directly for the tube 
whose inner and outer boundaries are the similar ellipses 
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If the square of k be neglected, (7.167) gives 

^ _ 47z)cnra^b^ 

Now when the section is a complete ellipse the shear lines are similar 
ellipses. Therefore the tube between similar ellipses is under the same 
stresses as when it forms part of a complete ellipse. Consequently, the 
torque in the tube is precisely the difference of the torques in the 
complete ellipses extending to the inner and outer boundaries. Thus 
the precise torque is, by (7.50), 


j a^i+k)H^i+ky 

aSfts. ( 1 




,.' AJikma^b^ 

which = -- 

ffl* b^ 

when powers of k beyond the first are neglected. Thus the approximate 
formula gives the same result as the exact process when is neglected, 
123. Torsion of unclosed thin tubes. 

The reasoning that has just been applied to closed thin tubes cannot 
be used for unclosed tubes, or for any rod whose cross-section consists 
of one closed curve. The behaviour under torsion of a closed circular 
tube and the same tube with a split parallel to the axis of the tube is 
vastly different. The essential difference is that, in the case of a 
closed tube, the shear lines are curves enclosing the inner boundary^ 
whereas in the case of an unclosed tube the shear lines, while they 
are still closed curves, must turn back before they arrive at the split, 
and consequently there are shear lines running very close together in 
opposite directions, as, for example, in the case of a very thin 
rectangular section. 

Let fig. 72 represent the boundary of what we shall call an oi>en 
tube even when the ends do not come near together. 

We shall assume that the thickness is very small compared with 
the radius of curvatiire of either the inner or outer part of the 
boundary, and also that the thickness either 

C does not vary at all, or varies in such a way 
that the normal to the outer part of the boun~ 
j daiy at any point is very nearly normal to the 
inner part also, except near the ends of the strip. 
Then any small portion between two normals 
^ such as PP^ and QQ^ is stressed in much the 
same way as a piece of a long rectangle. We 
Fig. 72 _ shall be obliged to use the results for the long 
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rectangle to guide us in getting, an approximate solution in tht j. 
case. We shall first show what the state of str-ess must be at poin. 
near the ends. 

Consider a small piece of the section PPQ'Q and let us suppose 
that its sides are straight and parallel. Let the y-axis be taken along 
the middle of the strip. Now the shear lines must be parallel to the 
3;-axis. Therefore 



Integrating this and dividing by n we get 

V — 

/(jt) being any function of In consequence of the equation 


cjhp 


oy 

f(x) must satisfy the equation 


dx'^ 


+ T « O, 


whence we get 

f(j') = — J- Ax -j- B, 

and therefore 

W “ —X-) + Ax + B. 

The boundary condition that yj has the same constant value when 
x=» + where t is the width of the strip, makes A = o. Thus 

Thus the resultant shear stress is 

= 2nxx .(7-^76) 

If we imagine the section to contain two rectangular pieces of 
different widths the shear stress is the same at the same distance from 



Fig. 73 


the central line in the two parts. The wider part must therefore contain 
some extra shear lines not contained in the narrower part. Fig. 73 
indicates the behaviour of the shear lines. The boundary itself must 
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be a continuous shear line, and the extra lines in the wider part are 
found inside the lines coming from the narrower part. This generation 
of new lines must occur wherever the section broadens out, and some 
of these lines must close up when the section narrows again. 

It would need a lot of tedious and difficult analysis to find the 
exact action at a point where the section suddenly broadens. We 
shall therefore assume that the change of width is so gradual that we 
may regard the shear lines at every point as parallel to the middle line 
of the section, except just where a line turns back. We shall assume, 
in consequence, that the shear stress is given by (7.176), where x 
means the distance from the middle line of the section. 

Let t denote the width of the section at any point. Now applying 
(7.161) to a shear line passing at distance x from any point of the 
central line, the area A is 



ds being an element of the middle line of the section. In this integral 
x is a function of .y if the width of the section varies, for the breadth 
of the shear curve increases with the breadth of the section. Thus the 
total torque on the whole section is 
Q=/2nAdf 
^ff/[xd8udi 
^ff^xdsSdx 
= %mffxHsdx 



.(7.178) 

The reason why the limits for x are o to 4/ and not — U to + ii 
is because we are not integrating across the section, but from the 


centre to the outside of the shear curves. The limits for .y have to 
be taken from one end to the other of the central line. If the central 
line of the section is straight the result in (7.178) can be written 

Q = 4»irlj,.(7-179) 

the central axis being the y-axis. It should be observed that, according 
to (7.178), the curvature of the central line does not alter the torque. 

The result given by (7.179) is correct both for an infinitely long 
rectangle and for an infinitely long ellipse, which are the only long 
sections for which w.e have worked out the torque accurately. The 
result expressed by (7.178) asserts that the torque in a body whose 
section is a long rectangle or a long ellipse remains the same for the 
same twist r when the body is bent into tubular shape. 

The approximate result given in (7.178) is usually a little above the 
mark for it really involves the assumption that the area over which 
the shear lines are not parallel to the sides of the strip is infinitesimal 
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compared with the rest of the ar^. Its accuracy is, however, very 
high for long thin sections with nearly parallel sides. If the thickness 
varies rapidly at many points, so that the shear lines are not parallel 
curves over most of the section, the accuracy is low. As an extreme 
case, suppose the section were made up of a number of small circles 
strung together, with an infinitely thin strip connecting consecutive 
circles, then each circle would act independently of the rest and 
equation (7.179) gives, for one circle of radius r, 

Q = 

whereas the correct result is 

Q J Timr^ 

This, however, is a very bad case, and one to which the formula is not 
intended to apply; but it gives some idea of the sort of error to be 
expected. 

124. Thin circular tube split longitudinally. 

The torque in a circular tube of mean radius r and uniform 
thickness t (the same tube as equation (7.174) applies to, with the 
difference, however, that there is a split parallel to the axis) is 

Q ---=: ^ nxi^ X 27 ir 

==^nnxth* .(7.180) 


I'hc ratio of the torque in the split tube to that in the complete tube 
I 

is - -- for tlu' same t. The maximum shear stresses in the two 

cases are, nr I for the split tube, and nx(r-\-\t) for the complete tube. 
If the twist is adjusted in the two cases so as to make the maximum 
stresses equal the ratio of the torques, is 


i /(r U) 
3 


•• nearlv 

3 


. . {7.181) 


The si)lit tube is therefore much weaker than the complete tube under 
torsion, and very much less rigid. 

125. The state of stress in a split circular tube. 

We Cell! find the state of stress in a split circular tube of uniform 
thickness at all' points except near the ends. The result we get is just 
as accurate as the result for the stress in a long thin rectangle at points 
not near the ends. This investigation of a particular case will give 
confidence in the formula obtained for open tubes. 

Let the inner and outer radii of the boundary be and and let 
the polar coordinates of any clement of area of the section bo (r, 0 ) 
with the common centre of the boundary curves as pole. 

Now it is quite clcair that the shear lines must be almost precisely 
circles concentric with the boundary at poitits not near the open ends 
of the tube. I'hen at all such points f must be constant when r is 
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consttot, and therefore yj must also be constant when r is constant 
therefore ip must be a function of r only. Now 

w + iipm. f(x + iy) =, /(re<e) 

A 1function of that contains a term not involving B is 
Alog(r6'0) and since we want ip to involve r only we must take 
^ log (re 6). A constant may also be considered as a function of 
fo r only iT* ^ general solution giving ^ as a function 

w + iip = iAlogi{re<e) + B + *C 

=• *Alog,r—A0+ B + iC, 


whence 

and 


= Alog^r-I-C 
f = V — |.^2 
^ =Alog.r-|TJ-*+C. 

■Ine boundaTy condition is that 

f = o when r = r^^ 
and r= r^. 


Therefore 


from which 


o = Alog.ro —^Tro*+C, 

o-.Alog.ri—I tTjS + C; 


and 


logri — logr, 

0 — >‘o^Iog>’i 

T,. , , log^'i-Iogro 

Ine resultant shear stress is 

o dS 
t> — — n— 
dr 




oti fhe^ are accurate results deduced from St. Venant’s theory 

y a thin split tube ever3rwhere except over a very small 

range near the open ends. ^ ^ 

Ob ^pression for the stress to the form we previously 

obtmned let^o^denote the arithmetic mean of r, and r^, and le^ t denote 

’o* “ (*'i >'o)(»’i + >0) 

= 2 at 

r+ ' 


log. A == log, 
'0 


2a 


2a 


and 
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If we neglect all powers of —beyond the first we find that 

a 

TCbt 

A = -- = Ta2 
t 


Therefore 




Now let 

ji' being thus measured radially from the middle line of the section. 
Then, neglecting j , 


S « mia + a) — nx —;— 

' a + a: 

«= nx{a + a:) — nxa , 

» inxx. 


just the same expression as for a strip with no curvature. 

126. Torque in a rod with an I-section. 

The shear lines in such a section as is shown in fig. 74 are nearly 
parallel to the neighbouring boundary except just in the region of the 
ends of the upright strip, and every shear line that runs 
•along any one strip must return along the same strip. Then v'T—^ 

each portion of the section is in the same state of stress as 
la portion of an unclosed tube. If, then, the strips are fairly 

narrow, the formula for torque given in (7.178) can be __ 

applied to this case. Let the section be divided into three 
strips, as indicated by the clotted lines. Then the torque in 
each strip is approximately 

Q *= piMs, 

t and ds having the same meanings as in (7.178). The total torque 
is the sum of the torques due to each .strip. The middle line of the 
vertical strip is quite straight, and consequently the coefficient of nx 
in the expression for the torque in that strip is four times the smallest 
moment of inertia of the strip. 

127. Section shown in fig. 75, 

For this section a number of shear lines follow the outer boundary 
into the projecting pieces such as AB. Others of these lines cling 
very closely to the inner boundary. The shear lines in each projecting 
strip go and return down the same strip, and therefore the torque in 
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each such strip is given by (7.178). The 
torque in the part forming a hollow rectangle 
can be calculated by the methods used for a 
closed tube, and is given by equation (7.167). 
As a particular case let us suppose that the 
thickness t is constant, and that A'Ar=a, 
AB = AC = (2o-[-/). Then the total 
torque in the four projecting pieces is 

The torque in the hollow rectangle is, by 
(7.168), 

Q 2 = X (2a*)* 

— •§ 7ntd^ 


Thus the total torque is 


Q = Ql + Q: 



(7.182) 


If t is as much as -Ja then is 36Q1, so that the torque due to the 
flanges is negligible in comparison with that due to the hollow 
rectangle. At the same time the greatest stress in a flange is 

51 = 2nx x\t = mt 

and the mean stress iri the hollow rectangle, except near the corners, 
is, by (7.164) and (7.168), 

o A , 

52 = 


A being the area enclosed by the middle line of the hollow rectangle. 

128. Distribution of shear lines. 

When shear lines are being used for the purpose of reasoning about 
shear stresses it is useful to remember that there is the same diflierence 
in the value of f between any pair of consecutive lines. Consequently, 
since 


and since 5^ is the same from any one line to the next line, it follows 
that the shear stress at any point of the section is inversely propor¬ 
tional to the normal distance dp from one shear line to the next in the 
neighbourhood of that point. 

If a straight line AB of any length be drawn in a section of a 
twisted rod, and another parallel straight line A'B' in another section 
at a distance fofrom the first section, and such that AA' and BB' are 
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parallel to the axis of twist, then the mean shear stress on the plane 
ABB'A' .is where and are the values of ^ at A and B 


respectively. The proof follows. 

It has been shown in Art 2 that a shear stress on one plane at any 
point requires an equal shear stress on a perpendicular plane. In fact, 
each shear line from the cross-section in which AB lies meets, on the 
line AB, another shear line running along the face ABB'A'. The shear 
lines in this latter plane are parallel to the axis of twist because the 
shear stress S.. is zero. Then, if we take AB as ,r-axis, the total shear 
force on the plane ABB'A' is 



= nSz(S 2 -ij) .( 7 - 183 ) 

Since the area on which this acts is AB x dz it follows that the mean 
stress is 


MeaaS = i^i^^..(7.184) 

When shear lines are drawn over any section of a twisted rod the 
number of lines crossing any line AB in the section is supposed to 
be proportional to the difference of f at A and B; that is, the number 
of lines is proportional to(f,--f,). If shear lines cross AB in opposite 
directions the number of lines which is proportional to (fg — fi) i& 
understood to be the excess of those crossing in one direction over 
those crossing in the opposite direction. By this rule the total shear 
force on a strip such as ABB'A' is proportional to the number of 
lines crossing AB. 

129. Torsion of rod with section shown in fig. 76. 

In such a section as this a certain number of lines enclose the area 
(i) only, others enclose the area (2) only, and still others enclose both 
areas. Let the numbers of lines enclosing these three circuits be. 
denoted by N^, N,, N, respectively. We shall 
assume that each of the three vertical strips has 
the same thickness t, and each of the two hori¬ 
zontal strips the same thickness t', although the 
following method would be valid if these thick¬ 
nesses were unequal. 

Let CD==a-l-t, DF~h-j-t 

The numbers of shear lines running across the 
normals to the boundaries at L, M, and K, are 
N+Nj, N-j-Nj, and N,—N, respectively. Then 
the mean str^>sses across these three normals are 



Fig. 76 
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that is, 


N+Ni N+Na Ni —Ng 




M 



Fig- 77 
N + Ni 


r ' t 

where c is some constant. 

Now let us regard the section 
in fig 76 as a horizontal plane, 
merely for the sake of naming 
directions. Then let us consider the 
equilibrium of the T piece whose 
section is LMK and which has unit 
length in the vertical direction. 
This T piece is shown in fig. 77 and 
arrows are drawn to show the direc¬ 
tions of the mean shear stresses. 
Since the vertical forces must 
balance we get 
N -f Ng Nt—Ng _ 


r 


t 




whence = Ng 

Thus the number of lines crossing the normal at K (fig. 77) in one 
direction is equal to the number crossing in the other direction; also 
the total number of lines running round the four outer strips is every¬ 
where the same, namely (N-j-Nj). Then these four outer strips can 
be treated as a closed tube, and the middle strip as an independent 
rectangle, to which the method of the open tube can be applied. The 
fact that the rectangle is attached to the closed tube makes the torque 
rather greater than it would be if they were detached. Then the total 
torque is given approximately by 

Q=^Qi+Q2 

where 


and 

Therefore 


Q,=inr/8(6-0 

nearly 


.{7-18.=)) 

The accuracy of this result will not be appreciably affected if Qo 
is neglected altogether, because we know, from the result for the 
uniform circular tube, that the error in is of the same order as Qj 
when t and f do not differ much. 
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130, St Venant’s approximate formula for the torque in 
rods with compact sections. 

The torque in the rod with an elliptic section may be written in 
the form 

^ I 

mA^ 

= 0*0253— . . . 

where A denotes the area of the section. 

For the rod whose section is.an equilateral triangle 

_ 2 mA^ 

wtA* 

00222—^. 


(7.186) 


For the square section 


Q —00234 


nxA*^ 


(7-187) 

(7.188) 

(7.189) 


For a rectangle with sides o^, when fcj>3ai. 

gives a very good approximate value of the torque. If we put — 3 ®i 
in this we get 


wtA* 

Q—00244-Y-; . . . 

. . . (7.190) 

and it we put — = 00 we get 

Q = 00278—^ . . . 

. . • (7.191) 

All these results are written in the form 

^ , wtA* 

. . . (7.192) 


and it is remarkable what a small difference there is between the 
several values of h. Saint Venant found that, for sections that are 
fairly compact, that is, sections that have no projecting arms in any 
direction and no reentrant angles, the coefficient k in (7.19^) is 
remarkably near its value for an ellipse, and he gave as an approximate 
formula for all such sections 

Q—.( 7 ..W) 

^ 40 I 

The formula is useless for open or closed thin tubes. Take, for 

12 
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example, the case of the closed circular tube with inner and outer radii 
and r^. Here 

Q = Inx 

= — 7o*)«T 

and therefore the coefficient k is 

4;i*\ri* — ToV 

which, when (r^ — r^) is small compared with r,, differs greatly 
from ,\y- 

There are few sections in actual practice that will not come under 
either Saint Venant’s approximate formula or under our rules for 
closed or open tubes. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE ENERGY IN A STRAINED BODY 
131. Strain-energy. 

I he forces that strain an elastic body do work on that body during 
the process of straining, since the body yields in the direction of the 
straining forces. We can find the work done on each element o£ the 
body by treating the element as a separate body under the action of 
forces at its surface. For an internal element the forces at the surface 
are the actions of the other parts of the body in contact with the 
surface of the element, that is, the stresses at the surface of the 
element. For an element at the surface of the body the straining forces 
are the actions of the contiguous parts of the body together with the 
action of the forces applied at the external' boundary. Then the total 
work done on all the elements of the body is the work done in 
straining the body. 

ITie total work obtained by dealing with each element as explained 
above is exactly the same as the work done by the external forces on 
the body, the external and internal forces on each element being 
assumed to*be in equilibrium at every instant. For example, if a beam, 
clamped at one end and free at the other, is bent by the application of 
a force at the free end the total work done on the beam is the work 
done by the force at the end. If, during the process of bending, y is 
the deflexion at the end and Q is the force, we know that Q is propor¬ 
tional to y, and therefore the total work done by Q up to the time 
when it becomes and produces a deflexion is the factor 

J being due to the fact that the mean force during the operation is 
tQj. It will be found, by the processes to be given later in this 
chapter, that the total work put into the elements of the body is the 
same as ^ 

If the strained body is allowed to recover slowly its unstrained 
state it can, if it is perfectly elastic, react on the body or bodies 
maintaining the strain at any instant with exactly the same forces as 
when the strain was increasing; that is, the strained body can. do the 

12* 
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same amount of work on external bodies in recovering, its natural state 
as external bodies have d'oiie on the strained body in producing the 
strain. Thus a perfectly elastic body is capable of giving back all the 
work that has been put into it, and for this reason the work done in 
straining such a body is regarded as energy stored in the body, and is 
called the dasiic energy in the body, or sometimes the strain-energy 
in the body. 

We shall begin by finding the energy in a number of simpler cases 
before finding the general expression for the energy in a strained 
body. These simpler cases contain the most useful examples, and at 
the same time serve the purpose of making clear the general result. 

133. A uniform rod or string under a pair of opposing 
pulls at its ends. 

Let us assume that one end remains fixed while the other end moves 
due. to the extension of the rod by the pulls. 

Let I denote the natural length of the rod- and A the area of the 
cross-section; and let a denote the extensional strain due to a tensional 
stress P. The extension of the rod is la and the work done by P at 
the free end while the extension increases by d(/a) is 

dW«PxAxdlfa) - 

= PAWa.(8.1) 

The total work done by P while the strain increases from Cq ct is 


W 



FKlda 



EaAlda 


-.JEA?(a2~ao2) 

= ^AI(Ea + Eao)(a—Co) 

= lA^(P + Po)(a-ao) • 


.. . (8.2) 


where and P are the tensions at the beginning and end of the 
operation. 

By putting ao==o and Po = o in (8.2) we get the work done in 
producing the whole strain of the rod’. This work is 


W=J A/Pa 

—JTs.(8.3) 


where T is the total tension across a section and j the extension of 
the rod. 


133. Rod under variable tension. 

The result in (8.3) applies to a rod under a constant stress P, and 
therefore also a constant strain a, all along its length. If the tension 
is variable, as, for example in the case of a rod hanging vertically 
under its own weight, we can still use the result in (8.3) for in- 
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finitesimal bits of the rod. The work dW that is done in stretching 
an element dx of the rod till its strain is a ^nd its stress P is 

dW = |APoda:.(8.4) 

and therefore the whole work done in stretching a rod of length I is 


W 




Vkadx 


Adx . 


(8.5) 


If we write T for the total tension across the section, namely PA, 
then (8.5) gives 


W 




( 8 . 6 ) 


As a particular example suppose a uniform rod hangs vertically 
under its own weight, the lower end being free. If w .is the weight 
of unit volume of the material then the tension across the section at 
distance x from the lower end is wAx, the weight of the portion of 
rod below the section. Hence the tensional stress is wx, and therefore 
the work done in stretching the rod’ is 



- - Adx 

E 



(8.7) 


13^, The energy per unit volume in an element of rod. 

If dV be written for the volume of the element of rod: in equation 
(8.4) that equation becomes 

. dW-^PadV 

and therefore 

. 

Either of the equations (8.7) or (8.8) may be interpreted to mean 
that the energy in each unit volume, at any point of a rod under a 
tension only, is Pa, where P is the stress and a the strain at that 
point. The rod need not be straight. Moreover, the result is still true 
if the rod forms part of a larger body, provided that there are no 
stresses in the rod except the tension P. 

135. The energy in a bent beam. 

We shall find the energy that has been put into a piece of a bent 
beam between two cross sections at a distance 3 x apart, the natural 
state of the piece being straight. 
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Let dA denote an element of area of one of the sections which is at 
distance s from the neutral axis. The element of length dx and of 
area dA may be regarded as an element of rod to which (8.7) applies. 
Thtis the energy in this piece is 

dW^^FadAdx 


where R is the radius of curvature of the beam. Therefore 

dW = \E^dA.dx 

Then integrating over the whole area, we find, for the energy in the 
piece of beam between the two cross sections 




/ * 


dW being written for the integral of dW over the area because this 
integral is still an infinitesimal quantity of the order dx- Thus we find 

dW = a!sx-|r 

2RV 

.(8.10) 


ly being the moment of inertia of the cross section about the neutral 
axis. 

Now let us assume that the action across every section is a pure 
couple, and that the neutral axis is a principal axis of inertia of the 
section. With these assumptions the neutral axis passes -through the 
centre of gravity of each section and the bending moment is 

El 


I being the moment of inertia about the principal axis. 
It follows therefore that 

M M- 

dW^-^dx=:^dx 
2R 2RI 

Hence the total energy in the whole beam of length I is 


r r 


(8.11) 
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X being measured from one end of the beam. It is worth while to 
notice that, if 8 ^ denotes the angle subtended by 8 x at the centre of 
the circle of curvature, th-en 

R-“ 

and therefore 

To make our result more general let z' 

us now assume that the neutral axis is \ 

not a principal axis of inertia of the sec- \ Y 

tion. Let OY', OZ' be the principal axes \ 
of the section and let the neutral axis \ 

make an angle (p with O Y', as in fig. 78. ^ _ Y 

Then the energy in 8 x is still 


dW‘^dxx~J'z^dA. 


Fig. 78 


But, denoting by y\ the coordinates of dA relative to the principal 
axes, we get 

x = cos — y sin 99 

Therefore 

!' cos *(p — zi/x,' sia 95 cos q? + ?/* sin* <p) dA 


— f 'x * cos* 05 + ?/* sin *95) dk 

2RV 


But, by (3.64) and (3.67), 


%= R COS99, 

Fix' . 

M*' = -^--sm99 


Therefore 


whence 


I 2 Kl«' 2 LI- 


. mM 

J \2¥Ayr 2 EI,' 


. (8.14) 


The question of the energy in a naturally curved rod will be dealt 
with in chapter ii. 
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136. Illustrative examples. 

In the case of a uniform beam, clamped at one end.and free at the 
other, and carrying a load m per unit length, the bending moment at 
distance ,r from the free end is 


Therefore the energy stored up in the beam is 


W 





dx 


40 El 

Again, for the beam investigated in Art 55, 
and therefore the energy in the beam is 




-mf, 

■J-J 

where «=(r—J/). 

Therefore 


W: 


4. JL.il 
15 .2® l8 2®^ 144 2 J 


2wH^ 

'“8EI 

wn^ 


1440EI 

For a beam clamped at one end and carrying a load Q at the other 
end, which is free, the bending moment at distance x from the free 
end is 

M = Qx 

and therefore 
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If Vi denotes the deflection at the free end it will be found that 

//i i pj 


and therefore 

which verifies in this particular case what was stated in Art. 13?. 

137. Work done by the shear forces in a beam negligible 
It will be observed that we have calculated the work done m 

bending a beam on the assumption that the stress across each cross 
section is puirely normal, whereas we know that there is a shear stress 
as well when M is variable. Nevertheless, as we have previously 
pointed out (Art. 54), the shear stress is negligible compared with the 
tensional stresses in beams, and consequently the work done by the 
shear stresses is negligible in comparison with the work done by the 
tensional stresses which form the bending couple. 

138. Rod under tension and bending moment 

It has been shown (Art. 74) that when the neutral axis does not 
pass through the centre of gravity of a section, the total action across 
the section is equivalent to a tension acting at the centre of gravity, 
together with a couple whose moment is the actual moment of the 
stresses about an axis which passes through the centre of gravity of’ 
the section and is parallel to the neutral axis. With the same notation 
as in Art. 74, r being neglected in comparison with R, equation (8.10) 
remains true for this case. 

Now by the theorem of parallel axes in moments of inertia 

I being the moment of inertia of the section about the axis through 
the centre of gravity parallel to the neutral axis. Therefore 

« 5 W = da:~{I + »-*A). 

2K* 

Also, the moment of the stresses about the axis for which I is the 
moment of inertia is, by (6.13), 



Therefore 


1 (M* 

< 5 W- a®!—+ EA 

2 lEI 

I - IM* T* 
a^El'^EA 



(8.16) 


where T is the tension at the centre of gravity of the section, tho 
expression for which is given in (6.12), 
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Thus the total energy in the rod in this case is 


. (8.17) 


whicli is precisely the sum of the energies due to the couple M and the 
tension T separately, that is, the sum of the energies given by (8.6) 
and (8.11). 

, 139. Energy in a pure shear strain, 

a y Suppose a naturally rectan^lar block, 

ul ^ /I ^ whose dimensions are •p, q, r, is subjected 

vl ^ to a pure shear stress over the faces per- 

_Bf/ pendicular to the edges of length r. Thus 

3 - in fig. 79 

,79 AB - p, AD' - q, DAD = 0 . 

The shear strain is 6 corresponding to the shear stress S, Let us 
assume that the face represented by AB remains fixed while the face 
D'C is moved to DC. Then the work done by the forces on the four 
faces is just the work done by the force on DC because AB does not 
move, and the work done by the forces on AD and BC balance. While 
6 increases by dO the length D^D increases by qdO and the work 
done is 

dW = (Sp') X qdO 

= Spqrd 0 .(8.18) 

But S = n 6 

whence 

= ndpqrdd, 

and the total work done in producing the whole strain 0 is therefore 

p9 

W==y npqrOdO 
=» npqrd^ 

-’’hSpqre .(8.19) 

Thus the energy per unit volume is 

W 

—.(8.20) 

pqr ^ ^ n 

140. Energy in a rod under torsion. 

If a torque Q is applied in opposite directions at the ends of a rod 
of length and if the twist per unit length of the rod is t, then the 
whole rod is twisted through* an angle /t. The work done by the 
couple Q in increasing the angle lx, by Idx while one end is kept 
fixed is 

dW^Qldr .(8.21) 
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Now it can be seen from equations (7.30), (7.31), (7.32) that 

Q = H«t.(8.22) 

where H is a constant which depends only on the distribution of the 
area of the cross-section about the axis of twist. Therefore 


dW^Unhdx, 


and the whole energy in the rod is 




Vo 


Hnhdr 




= 4Q/t 

= Q<p, 


(8.23) 


where <p is the whole angle through which one end of the rod is 
twisted relative to the other. 

If we are dealing with a rod in thich the torque varies along the 
rod then the energy in an element of length d.v in which the twist is 
T is 


dW- IQrda: 


whence the total energy is 



(8.24) 


141. The general expression for elastic energy. 

Let us consider the work done by the stresses acting 011 the surface 
of an element of volume of dimensions dx, d//, dz, inside any strained 
body. Let the six stresses and corresponding strains be, as in 
chapter L 

P,, P,, P„ S„ S,, S3; 
a, y, «, hj c. 

It is easy to see that P^ does no work except when a varies. Like¬ 
wise the stress S^, for instance, does no work on the faces on which 
it acts except when the strain a varies. 

When a increases by da the length 6 x increases by dadx, and 
therefore the work done by the stresses P^ on the pair of faces on 
which they act is' 

(P,(S//da;) X dadx = {Vida)dxdydz. 

Thus the work done per unit volume by Pj is da- Likewise, when a 
increases by da the work done by is, by (8.18), 

(S^da)dx 6 fjdz 
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It is clear then that the total work done on unit volume of the body 
when all the strains vary is 

dW' = P^da -f Pgd/? + Pjdy 

+ S^da + S^db + S^dc .... (8.25) 
Now let us suppose that all the stresses started simultaneously from 
zero and increased up to their final values all the While maintaining 
the same ratios among themselves. Under these circumstances each 
stress is proportional to its own strain. Let us then put 

P2 = P3=A!^y.(8.26) 

Moreover, in all cases, 

Sj S2 S8«==w(j.(8.27) 

Therefore the total energy in unit volume at the point where the 
stresses are P^, Pg, etc., is 



.+ ^wa2+.... 

-.-JPia + W + iPgy 

•fiSia + iS*6 + |S,c.(8.28) 

The energy in the volume dxdydx is W'dxbydx, and therefore the 
energy in the whole body is 

W^fffW'dxdydx, .(8.29) 

the triple integral extending throughout the volume of the body. 

142. Energy in terms of strains, and in terms of stresses^ 
By means of equations (2^22) and (2.17), that is, such equations as 

Pi=(w—n)A +2wa, 

the energy per unit volume may be expressed in terms of the strains 
without the stresses. The terms containing the normal stresses are 

i{Pia + P,|8 + Pjy} = i { m - n )( a + fi + y)A + «(a» + + y®) 

— —m) a* + + /?* + y®) 

Hence 

W' =-^(?n—w) + 2/8*+ 2y3-fa* + 6® + c*) (8 30) 

Again, by means of such equations as (2.14) and (2.17), W' can be 
expressed in terms of the stresses without the strains. The result is 

w' - ^ j{i+(r)(PiS + P,* + Ps»)-«r{Pi + p* + Ps)*} 

+ ^(Si*+S,» + S,»). ...... .(8.31) 

If P2 = P3 = o then 
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143, Load suddenly applied. 

When a load P is applied co any point of an elastic body the dis¬ 
placement u of that point in the direction of P is usually proportional 
to P when the stresses are in equilibrium with the force P. Then the 
work done by a variable force P while it increases slowly from zero 
up to its final value is, on the assumption that P = kn while the work is 
being done, 

V / Fdn = / kvdti«I ku^ 

This, therefore, is the elastic energy put into the body by the variable 
force P. 

Let us now suppose that a constant load R is applied at the same 
point of the body while the body is at rest and unstrained. When the 
body next comes to rest after the force R is applied the total work 
done on the body by the force R is in the form of elastic energy. But 
the work done by a constant force R in a displacement u is Rm. If 
P is the force straining the body the energy in the body is^ P7/. Hence 

j Fu « Rw, 

whence 

P«2R 

This is the maximum force applied to the body by the load R. 

It might seem as if the force applied' to the body is always R . 
throughout the displacement. But this, it should be remarked, is not 
possible. The force R is really applied' to the load, and the elastic body 
resists with a force P which must be zero when the displacement is 
zero, and increases as the displacement increases. The difference of R 
and P is generating kinetic energy in the load, which kinetic energy 
has to be annihilated before the load can come to rest. In order to 
annihilate this kinetic energy a resistance must be applied which is 
greater than R, and we have found above that the maximum value of 
this resistance is 2 R. The load R performs, in fact, one half of a 
simple harmonic oscillation in moving from rest to rest; the force in 
the direction of motion at the beginning of this half oscillation is R—P, 
which is R because P is zero; and the force contrary to the motion at 
the end of the half oscillation is P—R, which is again R since P is 2R. 

The above is what is understood in engineering by a load suddenly 
applied. It means that a load is applied to an unstrained body and 
allowed to produce its full effect. In this way oscillations arise which 
finally die out owing to frictional resistances. The greatest stress 
occurs at one end of the oscillation, and this stress is twice as great as 
it would be if the load were in equilibrium at the same point of the 
elastic body. Thus if a load R is put on an unstrained beam and left to 
itself the load oscillates, taking the beam with it, and the maximum 
stress is approximately twice as great as when the load has come to rest. 
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The preceding reasoning is all based on the assumption that the 
mass of the applied load is much greater than the mass of the part 
of the elastic body that is carried with the load'. If this latter mass is 
comparable with the mass of, the load the gpreatest stress may be very 
much less than twice the stress due to the load R in equilibrium. 

^ M 4 « The conditions of equilibrium as a consequence of 
minimum or maximum energy. 

It is a general rule in statics that, when a body or system of bodies 
is in equilibrium, the positions of the parts of the system are such that 
the potential energy is a minimum or a maxiniium. This means that 
any. infinitesimal displacements of the parts of the system from an 
equilibrium state, which are consistent with the constraints of the 
systm, can make no change in the energy which is of the same order 
as the displacements. Below is given a proof of this theorem, which is 
clearly valid for an elastic body. Afterwards the method is applied in 
a particular case to show how the conditions qf equilibrium can be 
deduced from the principle when the strain energy of the body is known. 
The method here used is the method of variations and comes within 
the scope of the calculus of variations. Let the body or system of 
bodies be regarded as made up of particles etc. The 

orces on are made up of the external forces (including what we 
ave called body forces as well as the forces at the boundary of the 
body if Wj is a particle at the boundary) and the forces applied to 
y each of the other particles. Thus the forces on are 

X^, Yj, Zj, the external forces*; 

^12> ^12* 2 i2 » to WjJ 

^ ^i8 » Zjj, due to W-; 

and so on. 

Let the component displacements, in the equilibrium position, of 
etc. be u\), V2, W2), etc., each of these displace- 

n^ts being measured from any convenient reference point; in the case 
of an elastic body the most convenient reference point for any particle 
would be the unstrained position of the particle. 

Let us n^ get an expression for the total work done on alf the 
particles during infinitesimal displacements etc. The 

work done on is clearly " 

~ (^i + + Xj3 + • • •) 

+ (Yi+Y„+Y,3+....)dt,^ 

. . +(Zl + Zfi + ZiR+...)dM;^ .... (8.33) 

The increase in the potential energy, which is the negative of the total 
work on all paWcles, is 

, .. - {dW,+dW,+ ...] .(8:34) 

conditions that V is a minimum (or maximum) in the 
equihbnum position for all possible variations of du^, dn^, etc. must 
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be that the coefficients of every one of the small increments of the 
displacements must be zero esccept for those displacements which the 
constraints of the bodies make impossible. 

Thus, one of these conditions is 

(X,+X,2+Xj3 + •. (8.35) 
This is satisfied identically if the particle is so constrained that no 
motion parallel to the ji'-axis is possible. But if no constraints are 
applied to then three of the conditions for minimum V are 

+ ^12 + X,8 + o 

Y, + Yi, + Yi3+...^o .(8.36) 

Zj2 ’ 4 " 2j3 +...=« o 

These are the equations of equilibrium of the particle 
In general, for the particle we get 

(Xy + Xri + Xr2 + • • •) «= o 

(Y, + Y,j+Y,2 + ...)K = o . . . .(837) 

(Zr + Zy i + Zr^ + ...) dw;r = O 

and the same reasoning can be applied to these as we have already 
applied to the corresponding terms for 

If a particular particle, let us say m^, is forced by the constraints 
to move on a given surface, this gives one relation between ^u ^, , 

For, if /, m, n, are the direction-cosines of tho normal to the 
surface at the position of the particle is free to move in a small 
element of the plane 

Lr’{-my + n 3 =:k, .(8.38) 

and therefore the relation between the increments of its displacements is 

Idiii + mdv^ + ndv\ « o.(8.39) 

By means of this relation one of the increments 3 wj, dv^,dio^, should be 
eliminated from the expression for <5V and then the terms should be 
regrouped. If is eliminated the terms due to in dV will have 
the form Pdvj -f- , and the conditions for a minimum or a 

maximum value of V will be P = 0, Q = o, two equations now instead 
of three; but we have (8.39) as an extra equation now. 

If the particle were constrained to move along a curve instead 
of a surface there would be two such equations as (8.39). Then two 
of the quantities ^u ^, dvi , , could be eliminated from the. expression 

for dV. If is absolutely fixed, like a point on a fixed axis, or a 
point at a pinned or clamped end of a beam, thendw,, d^p dwj, are all 
zero, and consequently dW^ is zero identically. Then the conditions for 
minimum V would not require that the coefficients of dwp dvp dw^p 
should be zero. Although these coefficients are zero they are not 
necessary in the conditions of equilibrium, since all that the equations do 
is to tell us the previously unknown forces exerted by the constraining 
or supporting body. 
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Thus it will be seen that the conditions of minimum or maximum 
energy, subject to the actual constraints of the body, lead to all the 
necessary conditions of equilibrium and to no others. 

145. Application to a beam. 

Let the beam have a length I and let the load per- unit length at 
distance x from one end be w. Let the forces and couples acting at 



the ends of the beam be P^, Po, Cj, Cj, as shown in fig. 80. Let the 
deflections at x = o and x = l be and let the slopes at the 

same points be 0^, 

By equation (8.11) the strain energy in the beam is 


€ 


El^DhjYdx 


Since the load wdx on dx is at distance y below a fixed level the 
potential energy of the whole load is 


-L 


wtjdx. 


The negative of the work done by the end forces is 

c,de, — f c,de,, 

Jo Jq Jo Jo 

Thus the total potential energy or available work of all the forces is 


V - i r^EI (D 2 //)*dE — fwi/dx 

J 0 Jo 


Jo Jo Jo Jo 


Now let us suppose that the beam is in equilibrium when 

y = f(x) .( 8 . 41 ) 

In order to use the variational method we have to assume that the 
form of the curve of the beam changes slightly. Let the change in y 
be indicated by the equation 

iy^hF(x), .(8.42) 

where h is an infinitesimal constant, and F{x) any function of x which 
is finite within the range from .r = o to x=L Then, due to this 
change in y, the change in V is 
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dV = I()| EI(D*.//)«|cte —j‘wdt/dx 


+ Fi&Ui — + c,dd, —C, 5 e^ . 

the terms on the last line arising from such differences 
following:— 

nVi nyv\-h\ 

Pi*/i—/ PA>h= 

o VO */ 

-=Pi%, .... 

Now 

= {D*//+D*( 3 //)}*—(D 2 //P 
= 2 D*/yD*( 3 i|/) to first order . . 

Then, by integration by parts, 

y EID»//D*(3?/)dLB = j^EIDS;(/D(d//)^* 


— f ED(lDh/)D(d!/)dj: 
Jo 

[ 


But 


D(3y/) = 


EID 2 yD( 5 //) -ED(IDV)dt/ 
^jy.D\lD^!j)djjdx . 


dx. dx 


I 




by the meaning of the symbol d. 

•Finally we can write dV in the form 


where 


SV =j‘\^ED^(lDhj)—w^djjdx 

+ Hi d;/i —H^!h + Ki<50i — 


Hi = Pi + E[D(ID*y/)]»«,| 

H 3 = P* + E[D|IDV)]»=j 
Ki=Ci-EI[D*// 3 ,„=o • • • • 

K*=C,-EI[D*// 3 *=( 

Now in order that dV should be of smaller order than 
AOf, etc., it is ncce.ssary that 

Hidj/i — o 
= o 

Kid6 li=o . 

Kjd0j=o 


• (8.43) 

as the 

• (8.44) 

• ( 8 - 45 ) 

. (8.46) 

. (8.47) 

. {8.48) 

■ (8.49) 

. (8.50) 


13 
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and ^|ED»(ID*/y)—.(8.51) 

From the first of the conditions (8.50) it follows that, if is not given, 
that is, if the corresponding end is not either supported or clamped, then 

H, = o, 

that is, 

' ° • ■ • 

This merelj^ means that the shearing force at the end is equal to the 
applied force at that end, which agrees with what we learnt in the 
chapter on beams. Similar conclusions can be drawn for the other end. 

Again the third of the conditions (8.50) is satisfied if 9 ^ is given; 
but if it is not given then it follows that 

EID^^=Ci where-a;*“o;.(S-53) 

that is, at an end where the slope is not fixed, the applied couple is 
equal 4:o the quantity we have previously called the bending moment. 

Thus the four conditions (8.50) give precisely the end conditions of 
the beam. 

Next, in order that (8.51) should be true for all possible values of 
dy^ it-is necessary that 

ED*(ID*2^)—= o.(854) 


If this were not zero at every point of the beam but were equal to 
some function q? (jr), then, by taking F(;r) in (8.42) identical with 
that is, by taking 

dy^h(p{x) . ..( 8 . 55 ) 

we should get 


y^'|ED*(ID*2/)—w|ay(te=j^&|9)(a:)|'dr . . . (8.56) 


which could not possibly be zero if (p(x) were not everywhere zero. 
Then it follows that equation (8.54) must be true at every point of the 


beam. This then is the differential equation for y. 

Thus we see that, from an assumed expression for the energy in 
an elastic body, it is possible, by the variational method, to deduce the 
differential equations and the boundary conditions that are consistent 
with that energy expression. Moreo-ver, since there is a connection 
between the differential equation and the boxmdary conditions it is 
clear .that these boundary conditions are consistent with the differential 
equation. It follows then that, even if there is an error in the original 
energy expression, nevertheless the boundary conditions deduced there¬ 
from are consistent with the differential equation. There is one 
particular problem in this subject, namely the bending of thin plates, 
where the variational method gave boundary conditions consistent w'ith 
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the differential eqttation when intuitional methods had failed. It was 
Kirchhoff who put th-e finishing touch to the work of the brilliant 
French mathematicians who had preceded him in the treatment of 
the subject of thin plates. 

146, Extension of the minimum energy principle* 

Suppose Vi is the potential energy of the internal and external 
forces of a body in an equilibrium position, and suppose V is the 
potential energy in any other position of the body under the same or 
different external forces. Then let 

V = V, + V'.(8.57) 

Now, in any equilibrium position, V is a minimum or maximum for 
all possible displacements. But V^, being the potential energy in a 
given equilibrium position, is invariable. Consequently V' must be a 
minimum or maximum in any new equilibrium position. If, then, there 
are other equilibrium positions besides the one where V=V^ these 
positions can be found from the conditions that V' is a maximum or 
minimum. 

The preceding theorem is very useful in dealing with stability 
questions. 

One of the simplest examples in elasticity to which we can apply 
this rule is the case of an elastic string carrying a weight at its lower 
end. If I is its natural length, A the area of its cross section, its 
extension due to a load Wj, we get, by (8.6), 

FA 

V, == .(8,58) 


Now suppose a further load W., is attached to the end. Then the new 
potential energy in the second state is 


whence 


FA 

V, 4-r - J(Wi -I-W,)(x, +X,), 

eX, 


+ + . .(8.59) 

Now is supposed to be given and therefore invariable. The condi¬ 
tion that V' should be a minimum when x., varies is 


^V' 


-r- - -=o. 


that is, 


whence 


KA 

I 


dx^ 


(o:^ -f- ojj) — (W, + Wg) = Oj 


(8.60) 


w, +Ws - , 


. . (8.61) 


1 . 3 * 


which is clearly right. 
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We shall now apply the theorem to an example of a different 
kind, the sort of example for which the theorem is most useful. We 

take the case of a strut pinned at both 
ends under a thrust T. Let I be the 
natural length, (/— u^) the length in 
the straight state just when instability 
begins, the distance be¬ 

tween the ends in the bent state. 

Fig. 81 The potential energy in the straight 

state is 


EA 

Vi = ^— 


and in the bent state 


EA M® 

+ = + ^dx 


(8.62) 

(8.63) 

(8.64) 


Thus 

c/ Q JU4Jk 

Now since the thrust in the rod is appreciably the same in the bent 
state as in the straight state it follows that the length of the rod is 
not altered by bending; that is, the difference between the lengths of 
the straight line OB and the central axis of the rod is u, the displace¬ 
ment of B since bending started. Thus if ds is the length of an 
element FQ of the central axis of the rod and dx its projection P'Q' 
on the axis of Xt then 

u = J{d3—dt) 


But 


whence 


Therefore 


Then finally 


=/(£-■) 


dx approximately 


(id'sy=idxr + {dy)\ 


ds 

— a 

dx 


(-Y 

\dx) 


nearly 


-XKD- ■ ■ ■ 


(8.65) 


( 8 . 66 ) 


(8.67) 


. ( 8 . 68 ) 
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By using the conditions that V' should be a minimum for alt possible 
variations in the form of the curve, that is, for alt possible variations 
in ij, we can get the differential equation for the strut. Thus suppose y 
changes to Sj/ being equal to a function of .r multiplied by 

a small coefficient. 

Then the new value of V' is 


dx, 


whence, neglecting squares of Sj/ and its differential coefficients, 

Vol ^ ^ * 


Now by integration by parts 
dj/ d(dii) 


dx dx 


dx 




The integrated term is zero at both limits because y — o at both ends. 
'Pherefore 


dV^ 




dy 




{8.70) 


Now if the quantity in brackets under the integral sign is not zero 
at every point of the rod it is possible to make dy such a function 
of X that the quantity to be integrated is positive at all points of the 
rod, and consequently SV' will not be zero for this i>articular variation 
of //. But if 

.(«-7i) 


KI 


dx'^ 


then f5V' is certainly zero for any values of d;//. This then is the 
condition that V' should be a maximum or minimum. But we know 
that equation (8.74) is the differential equation for the strut. Thus the 
minimum condition for V' has given the correct differential equatimi. 
147. Approximate solutions by the minimum energy prin- 

There is another way in which an equation such as (8.68) can be 
made to serve a useful- purpose. There arc many stability problems of 
the same type as the strut problem which lead tc differential equations 
the solutions of which are either not known or so cumbersome as to be 
useless. In such cases, if we can write down the potential energy, it is 
usually possible to get quite good approximate solutions to the probl^ems 
by assuming a reasonable type of strain in which constants are left to 
be determined by the minimum energy principle. The reasonableness 
of the assumed type has to be decided- by intuition. Of course the 
type will not be reasonable if it does not satisfy the boundary 
conditions. 
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Application to tJie strut. 

The bouniiary conditions for the strut being that 3; = o where .ir = o 
and -r == i we must assume that 

y = x{l — *..(8.72) 

fix) being a function of x left be chosen by intuition. 

It will simplify our problem if we move the origin to the middle of 
the rod. Then let l = 2 a and' let 

X 

4?==-I, 

a 

so that j is a variable varying from — i to ^ along the rod and 
proportional to the distance from the middle. Thus equation (8.68) 
becomes 

''■-Cm-KWh ■■■■ 

Now the form taken by equation (8.72) is 

3( = (i_s*)F(j), 

and clearly, if T is the smallest buckling thrust, y is an even function 
of s. Therefore 

y = (8.74) 

W«i may take 

+ + (8-75) 

and then determine the constants c, b^, etc., from the conditions. 

oY cY ^ 

-7-“0, — = 0, etc..(8.76) 

CO COi 

By this means we should, if we took an infinite series in (8.75), 
get the absolutely correct solution to the problem. We should, in fact, 
find that 3; is a cosine function of a multiple of s. But, of course, the 
method loses all its virtue if we do not get our result easily, and we 
are not likely to find an infinite series very easy to handle. Intuition 
tells us that we ought not to be very far wrong if we take only 


y = c(i—fiS) 
The substitution of this in (8.73) gives 


(8.77) 


The condition 


V' = J4C*EI—4C Vs»t| ds 

.... 


3 

£e 


(8.78) 


- = o 
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gives 


. . . 

, . (8.7.9) 

whence either 

c = o. 


. . {8.80) 

or 

3EI I2EI 
a* P ' ' 

• 

. . (8.81) 


The alternatives that we get in the last two equations are due to 
the fact that the rod has two possible states of equilibrium, a straight 
state and a curved state The last equation gives the approximate value 
of T in the curved state. The factor 12 should, as we well know, be 7€^. 
To get a better result put 

^ = k(i—s^)(b + s^) 

«-A;{h+(i——. (8.82) 

Since it is slightly more convenient to have a single letter for the 
coefficient of inside the brackets we shall put 

h== I— b 

Then 

— k -j- s^) . (^-^3) 

Now equation (8.76) becomes 

= |EI( 2 ft- I2S*)*—o*T(2/t8—4s8)s|<fe 

= ~|eI^ 4A*— i6fe + -^j—yft+yjl (8.84) 
The equations 

dV ev' 

ek~°’ m^°’ 

become 

El^fe* —4fc + y) = a*T^ife*—. • • (8.85) 

and 

E 1 ( 2 A—4) = o*T(|fe-^).(8.86) 

By elimiiwting h from these we get an equation giving T in terms 
of El. It seems easier, however, to determine h first. 

By dividing the sides of (8.85) by the corresponding sides of (8.86) 
we get 

+ i*2_iA + i 

5 _3 5 _7 

2 [h- 2 ) 2(ifc-|) ' 

the solution of which is 

fc= 5718. 
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Then (8.86) gives 

2 h—4 

whence 

■^=9-875.(8.87) 

a result which is remarkably near the true value = 9-8690. 

Thus an expression with only two variable coefficients in it gives a 
result agreeing nearly perfectly with the true result which requires an 
infinite series , to express it completely. It should be noticed that this 
method is, in effect, precisely the same as the one given in Art loi. 




CHAPTER IX 

riiANSVEJtSE OSCILLATIONS OF THIN BODS 


148. The equation of motion. 

Suppose a naturally straight uniform rod, fixed in any way at the 
ends, is oscillating in one plane. Let the .r-axis be taken along the 
line of centres of gravity of the sections of the rod in its unstrained 
state, and the y-axis perjjcndicular to the .r-axis in the plane of 
motion. When the rod is in motion let y denote the displacement of 
a particle on the central line which was at (.r, o), the component dis¬ 
placement in the direction of the .r-axis being assumed to be negligible 
if it is not zero. The origin of coordinates may be taken at any 
convenient point on the .r-axis. Let P. 

P' he two points on the central line of 
the rod, whose abscissae in the undisturbed 
state were .r and (.r-|-rf-t')- Let the in- 
clinatign to the .I'-axis, at any insta.nt, of 
the tangents to the central line at P*and 
P' be <p and {q}+(I<i\ as shown in fig. 82. 

Now the position of the particular point 
P varies with the time t] that is, y is a 
iiinction of t for a point which has a given 
abscissa x. Also, at any particular instant, y is a function of Xj which 
function is shown by the curve of the central line at that instant. If 
we imagine that a series of instantaneous photographs of the central 
line of the rod are taken at dififerent in.stants these show 3; as a function 
of .r at each instant, but a different function at different instants. In 
fact, y is a function of the two independent variables .r and t. 



The acceleration of P is Vt 
r/2 


, the symbol for partial differentiation 


being used because, when dealing with the motion of a particular particle 
of the rod, x is constant while t varies. Again the slope of the curve 
at P at a given instant is 
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F+dF 



Fig. 83 


( 9 - 2 ) 


In this differentiation t is constant while varies. Th-e slope expressed 
by tan 9 is the slope of the curve on one of the instantaneous photo¬ 
graphs mentioned above. 

Let F and M denote the shearing force and 
bending moment at P (fig. 83), (F-f-dF) and 
(M -|- rfM) their values at P', Let a denote the 
area of the cross section and w the weight per 
unit volume of the material of the rod. Re¬ 
solving in the direction of the 3;-axis for the 
motion of the element PP^ and assuming that 
there are no forces on this element except’ the 
shearing force and bending moments at its ends, we get 

that is, 

dF wa dhj 
dx g 

Next we have to get the relation between M and F by taking moments. 
To do this we really need the moment of inertia of the piece PP'. 
Regarding this as a straight piece of rod, its moment of inertia about 
an axis through its centre of gravity perpendicular to the rod is 
Ii = (mass){*{(te)*+As} 

(<&)* + &* j 

where k denotes the radius of gyration of a section of the rod about 
the axis through its centre of gravity perpendicular to the plane of 
motion. 

Now the angular velocity of PP' is ^, and the angular acceleration is 
Then, taking moments about the centre of gravity of the piece 
PP', we get, for the motion of this piece, 

T 




: cos 97 {F (F -I- dF)} -f dM 

= Fdr + dM, 

neglecting small quantities of higher order than the first. 

Dividing the last equation all through by dx the result becomes 


tea 

7 




m 

6 x 


which, when dx is infinitely small, reduces to 


oM 
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DiflEerentiating this with respect to x we get 

dm 


CX Q ClxSt"* 


e»(p 


(9-4) 


Since <p is small we may write (p for tan 99 in equation (9.1). Then, 
differentiating both sides of that equation with respect to x, we get 


d<p 


chf 


£x 


(9-5) 


Now making use of equations (9.2) and {9.5) the equation (9.4) 
becomes 


wa d\ij 6 *y 

cx'^ g g Sz^cP 


■ • (9-6) 


The relation between the bending moment and the curvature is just 
the same as for rods in equilibrium. That is, 


M 



Rak^ 



( 9 - 7 ) 


where I denotes the moment of inertia of the cross section of the 
rod, as in the bending of beams. In the present problem we have taken 
y positive upwards in our figure, and M is reckoned positive in the 
direction contrary to that used in beam equations in Chapter VL This 
double change of signs makes no change of sign in equation (9.7). 

Substituting in (9.6) the value of M from (9.7) we find, on dividing 
by a, 


E/c2 


C'X^ 




(9:8) 


The last term in (9.8) is due to the rotarg itieriid of the rod. If the 
rod is thin k is small buit E is .large, so that RJi? is not small, whereas 
is small. The term due to the rotary inertia is, then, small compared 
with the other two terms in the equation for any ordinary rod or 
beam. It is usual to neglect this term in dealing with the transverse 
oscillations of rods since it makes no appreciable difference to the 
results. Then the final differential equation for the transverse oscilla¬ 
tions of thin uniform rods is 


E^2 


(:^y 

7 ^^ 


W r'2yy 


(9-9) 


If the rod were-not uniform the equation would be 

c2 / r'2yy\ ^ yjfi 

The true proof that the term due to the rotary inertia is negligible is 
not quite so simple as it appears above, but a! more rigorous proof would 
lead to the same conclusion. 
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149. Normal modes of oscillation. 

A rod can oscillate transversely in an infinite variety of ways, in 
every one of which the displacement satisfies equation (9.9). But there 
are certain simple types or modes of oscillation in each one of which 
every particle of the rod executes simple harmonic motion in the same 
period and the same phase, but with different amplitudes. That is, the 
period is independent of x but the amplitude is a function of .r. These 
modes are called the normal modes of oscillation of the rod'. A normal 
mode is expressed by 

y = u sin (pt +a) .(9-io) 

where is a function of x and not of t, and is called a normal 
junction for the rod. Each normal mode of oscillation has its own 
normal function. 

With the value of y given by (9.10) we find that 
^ = —P®«sm(jp«+a) 


and 


6 *!J 


u tj dAu , 

"" dx^ 

The substitution of these values in (9.9) gives 


whence 


where 


E A® — sin (pi + a)« + sin (pt + a), 


d^u 




wp^ 


(9.1 I) 


(9.12) 

(9-13) 


Our assumption that y could' be expressed in the form given in (9.10), 
where u was assumed to be a function of x alone, is verified by (9'. 12) 
since this equation does not involve t; that is, it determines « as a 
function of x alone. 


To solve (9-12), which is a linear equation with constant coefficients, 
assume 


« = Ae"®, 

where w is a constant which must be determined. Then 


a'*ti 

^ = .(9.14) 

and therefore equation (9.12) gives 

or 

whence «2== + fn^ 
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and therefore n = i 7 jt or + t»i, . . . • 

i being written for V—i. 

The following are therefore separate solutions of (9.12) 


426 -*“ 
«= A46-*"* 


(9-15) 


(9.16) 


and it is easy to verify that a solution is obtained by equating u to the 
sum of all the quantities on the right of equations (9.16). That is 

u = + A4 . . (9.1 1 ) 

Now since 

pWMj _ ^ giol^ 

g-wt« ^ —sinh mx 

gtm _ ^Qg _[_ I gijj 

__ cQg — I sill ^ ^ 


equation (9.17) can be written in the form 

«« A cos mx + B sin mx + H cosh mx + K sinh mx , ( 9 * 1S) 

the new constants being connected with the oild constants by the 
equations 

1 1 = Aj -|- A 2 

K=A, —Ag 
A Ag —|— A^ 

B =«(A;, — A^) 

It can be verified directly that the value of u given by (9.18) is a solution 
of (9.12), for the fourth differential coefficient of every term on the 
right of (9.18) is the product of m* and the term itself. Also, since 
(9.12) is a differential equation of the fourth order and equation (9.18) 
contains four arbitrary constants, or constants of integration—the 
requisite number for the complete solution of a differential equation 
of the fourth order—it follows that (9.18) gives the complete solution 
of the equation (9.12). The value of y corresponding to this value 
of u is given by (9.10). 

Just as for a beam in equilibrium under given loads there are four 
conditions to be satisfied by y and its differential coefficients with 
respect to jv, which conditions depend on the forces applied at the ends 
of the oscillating rod. These conditions, which are exactly the same 
as for a loaded beam whose ends are fixed in the same way as those of 
the oscillating beam, arc given in equations ( 5 *^ 7 )» 

150. Rod clamped at one end and free at the other. 

If the origin is taken at the clamped end the end-conditions for a 
rod of length I are 
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y = o and 
d^y 


dx 

d^y 


^ ; = o andv 
dx^ 8x^ 


o where x^o; 
‘ o where rp «■ Z. 


Since y involves x only so far as it is contained in u these conditions 
are equivalent to 


, du 

w*»o and —= 
dx 

d^u , dhi 


o where a; = o . 
»o where a; = Z . 


. . ( 9 - 19 ) 

. • ( 9 - 20 ) 


Applying these conditions to the value of u in (9.18) we get 


A + H=o.(9.^1) 

w(B + K)=o .(9-22) 


m 2 {—A cos ?nZ— B sin wZ + H cosh ?wZ+Ksinh^wZ} =0 (9.23) 

AsinwZ—BcoswZ4-HsinhwZ+KcoshwZ} . (9.24) 

When H and K are eliminated from the last two equations by means 
of (9.21) and (9.22) the equations take the forms 

—A(cos ml -f- cosh ml) = B(sin ml + sink ml) . . - (9*25) 
A(sin ml — sink ml) — B (cos ml + cosh ml) . . . (9*26) 

Each of these equations gives a value of the ratio of A to B. The 
equation obtained by eliminating this ratio is 

sinh*9wZ— sin^wZ = (cosh?wZ + coswZ)® 
or 2cosh ml cos wZ = —(cosh^TwZ — sinh’^wZ) — (cos^wZ + sin^ w»Z) 

whence coswiZ**- 1 -—-.(9-2 7) 

cosh ml 

This equation determines wZ, and therefore determines p since all the 
other quantities involved in m are known. There are an infinite number 
of roots of (9.27), and the period of oscillation corresponding to each 

27 t 

value of ^ is — • Then this last equation determines all the possible 
P 

periods of what we have called the normal modes of oscillation. 

Equation* (9.27) can be solved by graphs and then by successive 
approximations. Let 3 = ml and then plot the curves 


y^ =cos» 


Vi 


I 

cosh« 


sech^s; 


For quite moderate values of x the value cosh;s differs very little from 
and the value of sechs; therefore differs little from 26 “*. For 
example 
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sechTT 


2 2 6 “"^ 
4 - 6-31 "" I 4.6-371 

2e“" 

I +0*00187 



The curves for and y., are shown in fig. 84. It can easily be seen 
from the figure that the roots after the first are approximately 


3 ^ 5 ^ 7 ^ 


(9.28) 


The first root is approximately 

5:= 1-87. 

Let the first root be 

^ = i -87 + z;, 

>vhero 7 ms a number that we know is small. Then the equation for v is 
cosh (1-87 + z/) X (1*^7 -{-v)=—i 
But, when we neglect Taylor's theorem gives 
f(.a + v)=f{a) + zf{a) 

Therefore 

cosh (1-87 + Z3) — cosh 1-87 + 7/ sinh 1-87 
cos (1*87 + 7;) =*cos 1-87 — V sin 1-87 


Hence our equation for v becomes 

(cosh 1-87 + 73 sinh 1-87) (cos 1-87 — 7/ sin 1-87) — — i; 
or, again neglecting 73“, 

v{cosli 1-87 sin 1*87 —sinh 1-87 cos 1*87} *= i +cosh 1-87 ros 1-87, 
which gives 

0*0206 

v=-- .-=0*0050. 

4 - 11 

Then a better approximation to the first root is 

« = 1.8750. 


(9-29) 
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In a similar way better approximations to the other roots of equation 
(9.27) cain be found than those given in (9.28). 

Suppose Zr denotes the rth positive root of (9.27). Then the 
corresponding value of p is, by (9.13), 

w 

w ' ' 

and the corresponding period of oscillation is 

2 n 27 il^-\jw 

The different periods of the normal modes of oscillation for a rod 
damped at one end are therefore approximately proportional to 

I 2 * 2® 


W 

■¥}/: 


(9-30) 


(9-31) 




etc. 


For rods of the same material w and E are the same, and therefore the 

periods of corresponding modes for such rods are proportional to — 

If the rods , have equal and similar sections these periods of cor¬ 
responding modes are proportional to /*. Thus, if two steel bars with 
the same cross-section, one of which is twice as long a§ the other, 
oscillate in their slowest modes, the period of the longer rod is four 
times as great as the period of the shorter. 

Again, if two rods of the same material have the same length and 
similar but unequal sections, the periods of corresponding modes are 

S Q ^ proportional to the inverse of the 

' ~ linear dimensions of the sections. 

First mode 01^® section has twice the linear 
dimensions of the other the periods 
of its normal modes are half as great 
as the corresponding periods of the 
thinner rod. The thicker the rod, 
other things being equal, the quicker 
the oscillations. 

151. Shape of the curve for 
the different modes. 

Fig. 85 For any mode of oscillation of 

the rod) clamped at one end and free 
at the other the equation to the curve is 

y = {A(cos mx —cosh mx) -f B (sin mx —sinh mx)\ sin (pt + a) 


N7^ 
Second mode 


X 

Third mode 
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where m is one of the roots of (9.27), p is related to m by equation 
( 9 *i 3 )> B is related to A by either of equations (9.25) or (9.26). 

Let R be written for the common value of each side of equation 
(9.25). Then 

cosh ml + cos ml ’ 

B =- ^ _ 

sinh ml + sin 

and therefore, in terms of the new constant R, 

I cosh Tnx — cos mx sinh mx —sin mx \ 

coshmZ + cosmZ -^- si^ml+smml ( 9 - 32 ) 

The magnitude of the constant R depends on the way in which the 
rod is started. If R sin (^^ -[- (x) is treated as a small constant at any 
instant, the curve of the central line of the rod at that instant can be 
plotted for any particular mode. For all modes except the first the 
rod has nodes, that is, points which remain at rest on the .^-axis 
while the rest of the rod oscillates. The second mode has one node, 
the third mode has two, and so on. These are marked , N^, in fig. 85. 

152. Positions of the nodes. 

The nodes are at the points where 

cosh^W— cosmx sinh was—sinwa: 
cosh wZ +cos w/ sinh +sin wi * ‘ ’ v 9 o 3 ; 

Now for all the modes of oscillation except the first, in which case 
there is no node, cosh ml and sinh ml are nearly equal and each is 
large in comparison with cos ml or sin ml. Then the nodes are very 
near the points where 

cosh war—cos vix = sinh mx — sin mx 
or cosh mx —sinh mx = cos mx — sin mx 

or = cos mx —sin mx 




It is easy to see from the curves 

=y2 COS^~ -Fwajj 

that the values of mx that satisfy equation (9.34) are approximately 

5 ^ 1 

gn 

.(9.35) 


etc 


14 
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For the second mode of oscillation the only node is at and since 

%7t 

= —nearly for this mode it follows that 
X{=^1 nearly. 

For the third mode, for which ml=^ —nearly, the two nodes are near 

153. Rod pinned at both ends. 

The assumption in this case is that the rod is fixed by smooth 
parallel pins at both ends. The end condition are therefore 

d^y 

at both ends. That is, 

d^u \ 

u=^o and—-r«o| , 

dx^ I.(9-36) 

both where x^o zind where x I \ 

Applying these conditions to (9.18) we get 

A + H«.o 
-A+H^o 

A cos w/ + S sin w/ 4 ” ^ w/ + K sinh w/ -= o 
— A cos ml — B si^ml cosh sinh ml 

The first two of these conditions give 


A = H-.o.(9.37) 

Thra the laist two give 

B sinmZ =* o.(9*38) 

and Ksmh 7 wZ=o.( 9 - 39 ) 


Since sinh ml cannot be zero the last equation requires that K should 
be zero. Also (9.38) is satisfied provided 
either B « o 

or sin wiZ = o 

If the fo-rmer is true then y is always zero and therefore the rod is at 
rest. The o-ther alternative gives 

ml = 7t, or 2jr, or3n:, etc., .... (9.40) 

(w\ 

whence =«*, or 2*71*. or . . . (9.41) 

Thus the curve of the rod for the wth mode is 


y =-• Bn sm -y- sm{pni + a) .{9.42) 

which, at any given instant, is a pure sine curve having n half-wave 
lengths; and' the period of oscillation of this mode is 
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2 7 t 2 fw\\ 
Pn n^n k XgEj 


• • (9-43) 


The frequencies of the normal modes—^the frequency being the nmnber 


of oscillations per second— are proportional to i*, 2®, 3®, etc. 


154. Rod clamped at both ends. 

Taking the origin at one end, as usual, the conditions at the ends 
in this case are 


w = o 1 both where 


du ^ f x = o 

dx J andiD = Z.( 944 ) 

Applying these conditions to u given in (9.18) we get 

A + H*=o. (94s) 

B + K = o .(946) 


A cos m/ + ^ cosh sinh ml . . (947) 

— AsinwZ + Bcosw/-j-Hsinhm/4’K^shw/=0 . . (9.48) 
The elimination o-f H and' K from the last two equations by means of 
the preceding two gives 

A (cosh ml — cos ml) = — B (sinh ml — sin ml) . . . (949) 

A (sinh ml -j- sin ml) « — B (cosh ml — cos ml) . . . (9*5o) 

Now eliminating the ratio A:B from the last two equations we get 
(cosh ml — cos ml) ® ==» sinh^ ml — sin^ ml 
or 2 cosh ml cos ml =» cosh^ ml — sinh^ ml + cos^ ml + sin^ ml 

= 2 

whence i 

cosm^ = —;—:«-sech?7?/.( 9 - 51 ) 

coshwi! 


Since sech ml is very small except when m/ <3 it follows that the 
larger values of ml satisfying (9.51) are near roots of the equation 

cos ml .(9-52) 

By plotting the curves 

=. cos z 
= sech x 


it will be seen that the smallest root of 


(9.51) is the one near 


Then 


we know that roots of (9.51) are approximately 




In- 

-- , etc., 
2 


(9-53) 


and therefore the frequencies of the normal modes are approximately 
proportional to 

3^ 5^ 7^ Gtc. 

The first root of (9.51) is actually 

?wZ= 4.730, whereas — is 4.712. . . . (9.54) 

“ 14* 
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If the origin be taken at the middle instead of at the ends of the rod 
clamped at both ends the va;lues of u take the forms 


w = R 


sinhmaj 

sinmx 

sinh| ml 

sin-^mZ 


or 


u = 


cosh^wa: cosmx \ 

Icosh^wZ cos-J-wZi’ 


(9-55a) 


• (9-55b) 


according as the middle of the rod is, or is not, a node. In the even 
modes, the second, fourth, etc., the middle is a node, but in the odd 

modes it is not a node. Conse¬ 
quently (9.55a) is correct for the 
even modes, and (9.55b) for the 
odd modes. The forms of the 
first and second modes are shown 
in fig. 86. 

155. Rod clamped at one 
Pig^ 85 end and pinned at the other. 

We are assuming that the pin 
is smooth and is in the line of the tangent at the clamped end. That 
is, the end-conditions, taking the origin at the pin, are 


M«=»o or =0, 
dx^ 


w«o, I 

d^u > where x=^o; 


■ . (9-56) 


and 


w=-o,| 

du >where x=l . . . . (9.57) 


Now the portion NB of the rod in fig. 86 above satisfies the four end- 
conditions of the present problem, except that the length NB is called 
-J- Z in that problem and Z in the present one. Putting therefore I for \ I 
in ( 9*55 a) we get 


u = R 


sinhma; 

sinh^nZ 


sin Tno; 
sinTTiZ 


• • (9-58) 


which satisfies all the four conditions in (9.56) and (9.57). We are 
certain that it satisfies those in (9.57) since they are the same conditions 
as in the last problem. We must show that the twcy conditions in (9.56) 
are also satisfied. 


The first of the equations (9.56) is obviously satisfied because 
sin 0 = 0 and sinh 0 = 0. 


Also 


d^u ( sinh??MC 


sinwx I 
sin'wZ i ’ 


• ■ (9-59) 
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which is also obviously zero where x=o. Thus (9.58) is the comp'lete 
value of u for this problem. It should have been obvious, without any 
calculation, that the bending moment is zero at N in fig. 86, for this point 
is cleairly a point of inflection on the curve, that is, a point where the 
curvature changes sign, and therefore where the curvature is zero. 

The periods of oscillation in the present case can be obtained from 
the periods of the even modes of the clamped-clamped rod by putting 
2 Z for /; or we may get m directly, in another way, from the second 
of the conditions in (9.57). Thus 

( coshml cosml 1 _ 

^ I sinhmZ sinmZ J ^ 

or tan ml = tanh ml .(9-6o) 

It can be shown that (9.51) is equivalent to 

tan — **±tanh—.(9«6i) 

2 2 

which, if Z be put for |Z, contains the equation (9.60). 

In short, a clamped-pinned rod oscillates exactly like one half of 
a clamped-clamped rod of twice the length when the latter is oscillating 
in even modes, that is, in the second, fourth, etc., modes. 


156. Rod clamped at one 
end and free at the other, and 
carrying a finite load W at the 
free end. 

With the origin at the fixed 
end the conditions at this end are 



u = o) 

du > where a: — o . . . . (9.62) 


At" the other end the' bending moment is zero; that is, 

= o where x = l .(9-63) 

clx^ 

The other condition at the load' is that the shearing force is the force 
due to the inertia of W. If denotes the value of y at the load’ the 

acceleration of the load Then the force on W in the direction 

in which v, is measured is — which force is applied by the rod. 

9 

There is an equal and opposite reaction on the rod. If y^ is positive 
this reaction is in the direction in which the shearing force is negative. 
Thus the condition is 


F— 


(j 


(g.64) 
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Now since 

y = u sin (pt + a) 

this last condition becomes, after division by sin (pt + a), 

W ^ 

EI-^=- 

dx^ g 

that is, when is expressed! in terms of m by means of (9.13), 

d^u . .. 

XT'...(9-65) 

dx^ aw 

where a is the area of the cross section of the rod. With the value 
of u given by (9.18) the two conditions (9.62) give 
A + H = o 

and B-[-K=o 

whence 

« = A (cos^no;—cosh?wic) + B (sinwia:— sinhmir). . (9.66) 

Now (9.63) gives 

—A(cosmZ+cosh7wZ) — B (sin?nZ + sinhwZ) =« o . (9.67) 

Also (9.65) gives 

— {A (sinh wZ — sinwZ) + B (cosh?wZ + cos ml)] 

« —— {A(coshwZ— cosml) + B(sinh?nZ — sinwZ)} (9.68) 

On eliminating the ratio of A to B from the last two equations and 
clearing the resulting equation of fractions we get 

—(sinh^ ml — sin® ml) + (cosh ml + cos ml)^ 


— / + (coshwZ — cosml) (sinhwiZ + sinwZ)! . 

aw \ —(sinhwZ — sinmZ) (coshwZ + cos mt) j ' 


that is, 


2 + 2 coshmZ cos wZ = 2 {cosh?7zZsinwiZ—sinh?wZcosmZ} 

W 

If we write 2 for ml, and c for-——, which is the ratio of the weight 

alw 

W to the weight of the whole rod, the equation for z is 

I + cosh2/Cos» « cjt(cosh»sin«—sinh^cos®) 

I + cosh«cos;i; , , . 

or - r -:-r-T- = .... (9.69) 

cosh»sm 2 ;—smhii/Cosa; 

This equation can be solved by plotting the curve 

I +cosh;?;cos;5 

cosh^sin^—sinhs;cos2/ 

cosic4-sech» , . 

--1..(9.70) 

sin» — cos % iajoiix 
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and the straight Kne 

yi=c2 .(9.71) 

and finding the values of 2 at the intersections. For all except siriall 
values of 2 we may use the approximate values 
tanh 2 = 1, sech 2 = 0 
and then (9.70) becomes 

cosx 
Vi 


sm«J —cosz 


cosz 


Ml 




(9-72) 


(9-73) 


The true value of vanishes when 

cosz^ —sechis;. 

and is infinite when 

tan» —tanh«.(9*74) 

whereas the approximate value of given by (9.72), vanishes 

when 2 is an odd multiple of —, and is infinite when (x -1 is a 


multiple of 71 or zero. 

The curve given by (9.70) 
is shown in fig. 88. 

Two straight lines are 
drawn satisfying (9.71), one 
when c is very small and the 
other when i. The graph 
shows that, for a small value of 
c, the first few roots of (9.69) 
nearly coincide with the roots 
of (9.73), which is the same 
equation as {9.27). This tells 
us what we might easily have 
guessed without calculation, 
namely, that the possible 
periods of vibration when the 
rod carries a load which is 
small compared with the weight 
of the rod are nearly the same 
as when there is no load on 
the end. 

Agaim when c= i the 

graph gives roughly the following values of 2 at the intersections of 
the line and the curves 



Fig. 88 
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QTt 1^71 

»=-r23, 4*04, 

4 4 


( 9 - 75 ) 


In getting a second approximation to the first root the calculations 
are simplified if the first approximation be taken as 1*25. The second 
approximations to the first two roots are 

*=1-238,4-045.(9.76) 

For the other roots it is sufficiently accurate to solve the equation 

I cos« 

Writing 0 for (x —in this we get 


■eos (9 + =) 


whence 


tand = 


V2 

^(cos0—sin 6) 


2 e+j+i 

2 


We know that the, approximate solutions are 9 = n7C. Then let 

0 = 7171 +-V 

where v is small. Thus 

I 


tanv = 


. ^ I 

2 7171 H-hi 

2 


approximately; or, since v is small, 


7 t( 4 w+ I)+ 2 

For the third root n = 2, and therefore 

2 


2 

= o 0660. 

Therefore the third root is approximately 

Qjr . 2 

—- 

4 971 + 2 

- 7 ’i 35 .(9.77) 

The periods of the first three normal modes are the values of t given by 




w 'l> ' 


2 n 27 t 271 

“ V’ V’ V' 

= 4*101, 0-3841, 0-1234 . 


• (9-78) 
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Thus, for a solid steel rod of length 20 inches having a circular section 
with a diameter one inch, if £ = 32X^0® pounds per square 
inch, w = 49o pounds per cubic foot, the period of the slowest mode 
is, since A; —^ inch, 


< = 4-iol/^ 


V. 

V: 


k 


4 QO 


20^ 


32-2 X32 X 10® X 144 12 


= 0*0315 sec.;.(9.79) 

that is, the rod makes about 1905 oscillations per minute. 

If the weight on the end has any other ratio to the weight of the 
rod the same method will give the periods. There is, however, one 
interesting case that can be investigated without the graph. It is the 
first mode of oscillation when W is many times the weight of the 
rod. This first mode is a very slow mode and the corresponding value 
of 2 is small. Now when 2 is small 


cosa** I- 

2 

C0Sh2J= I A - 

2 

sin2J= »—— 
o 


sinh^***« +-7- 
o 

approximately. Therefore equation (9.69) becomes, 

1+ —= + (l—^»*)} 


o ^ 

2- 

4 

When is neglected on the left this gives 



The corresponding period is 



• (9-80) 
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a result which does not involve the weight of the rod. This shows 
that our approximation involves the assumption that the rod has no 
inertia, or that the inertia of W is infinitely greater than that of 
the rodi. 

This last result could have been obtained by a much simpler 
process, without, in fact, the theory of the oscillation of rods at all. 
If the inertia of the rod is negligible then the internal forces in the 
rod, that is, the shearing force and bending moment, are the same 
as if the rod were at rest under the action of forces at the ends. At 
the clamped end there are the necessary forces to maintain the position 
and direction of the end; and at the free end there is a shearing force, 
which is the reaction to the force causing the acceleration of W. 
Let be the displacement of W at any time, and' assume that 

Wisin(jp^ + a). 

Then the shearing force at the end is 

"" 9 dt^ 

W 

== —sin(pif + a) 

W 

.(9-81) 

This load F on the free end of a clamped-free beam causes a 
deflection y given by 

and at the free end this deflection is 


I 

~ 3 El. 

Equating the two values of y^ in (9.81) ane (9.82) we get 

3 El 


whence 




3&E1 
WF ■ 


(9.82) 


Since the period is — this agrees with (9.80). 

P 

157. Free and forced oscillations. 

The particular cases of rods oscillating transversely that we have 
so far worked out are cases of oscillation under no external forces 
except such as are necessary to keep the ends fixed!. These are called 
fred oscillations to disting^iish them from the oscillations which the 
rods would have if periodic- forces acted on them. Suppose, for 
example, that the ends of any one of the rods we have dealt with 
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were forced to oscillate in any particular way, then it is clear that this 
motion would induce a motion of the same period in the rest of the 
rod. These induced oscillations are called forced oscillations. One 
very important distinction between free and forced oscillations is 
this; although there are an infinite number of possible free oscillations 
yet the difference between the frequencies of any two modes is finite; 
whereas the frequency of a forced oscillation is always the same as 
that of the disturbing force, and can therefore have any magnitude 
whatever. 

158. Any free motion is a combination of normal modes. 

When a rod is set in motion by a blow, or by being bent and then 
let go, it is very unlikely that it will begin to oscillate in one of' the 
normal modes. Suppose, for example, that the clamped-free rod that 
wfe dealt with first were bent by a force acting at the free end and then 
let go from rest, it would not then begin to oscillate in the first normal 
mode. It could only oscillate in this mode if the curve into which it 
were bent at the start were the same curve as the rod assumes in one 
extreme position in the first normal mode. But clearly the curve 
represented by the coefficient of sin(j?<-f a) in (Q.32) is not the 
same as the curve due to a load on one end of a beam which is 
clamped at the other end. The one equation involves hyperbolic and 
circular functions of .r, and the other is an algebraic equation involving 
powers of x up to the cube. It can be shown, however, that the 
subsequent motion is composed of a number of normal modes of which 
the first is by far the most important. 

Suppose i rod is oscillating freely, and suppose that, at any instant 
(at which we shall assume that ^ o) the curve of the rod and the 
velocity of each point are given by 

?/=FW .(9.»3) 

and If . (9-84) 

the two functions F{x) and f(x) being any physically possible 
functions. We shall show how to represent the subsequent motion 
by means of a combination of normal modes of the rod. 

At clamped, pinned, or free ends of a rod one of the following 
pairs of conditions is usually true. 

£ = .(9-«5) 


?/-=o, 



e^tj 

8hj 

— - sac O. 


(q.86) 


• ■ (9.87) 
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We shall assume for th-e present that one of these pairs of condi¬ 
tions is true at either end of the rod we are considering. We shall deal 
with exceptional cases later. 

The case of the rod pinned at both ends gives rise, as we have 
found, to only circular functions. We shall consider this case 
separately because it is the simplest, and can therefore usefully kad 
up to the harder cases. One of the normal modes in this case is 
represented, as in (9.42), by 

y = B„sin — sin 4-a„).(9-88) 

where n is an integer, B.,* and are arbitrary constants, and jpn is 

given by 

. 

Differentiating both sides of (9.88) with respect to t we get 

dv nnx . t \ 

^ = J>«B„sin — cos(p„<+a„) . . . • ( 9 - 90 ) 

Now if we write for the value of y given by (9.88) and then put 

y = S^i + 2/2+y«+•••tocx).{9.91) 

we find, when f = o, that 

y = sinoi sin + B2smcg sm —=—(- ... to00 . , (9.92; 

» b 

and =^^BiCosaiSin —+^2^2^0502 810 —r—l-...toco . ( 9 . 93 ) 

c)t I b 

The expressions on the right-hand sides of equations (9.92) and 
(9.93) are Fourier series, and it is possible, as Fourier has shown, to 
determine the coefficients so as to make each of these series represent 
any given single-valued continuous function of such as F(a') and 
f(x) in (9.83) and (9.84) must be. That is, we may put 


T-« / \ , __ , 23 T'X 

F (x) = Bi sinoi sm — + B2 smog sin —\- 

^ N ^ sin^rj; , ^ . 27tx 

f[x) = J>1 Bj cos Qi ^ \’P2^i ^05 02 SlTl—j— ' 


• (9-94) 

• (9-95) 


To determine the coefficient of sin 
both sides of the equation by sin 


nnx 

“T 

njtx 

1 “ 


Thus 


in equation (9.94) multiply 
and integrate from o to L 

JY(a^siVL^^dx=^ . . . (9.96) 
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the other terms on the right vanishing because 




nnx . rjix , 
sin-—-sin —dx « 

L b 


(9-97) 


if n is not equal to r. 

Abo 


1 I . znnx ‘ 

■ — X -sin —;— 

2 2 tm I 0 


= ll 


■ (9-98) 
• (9-99) 

( 9 . 100 ) 


Therefore (9.96) gives 

T, • 2 . nnx . 

Busman ^ w ^ 

which determines B^sinaw because F(a?) is known. 

In the same way (9.95) gives 

2 , .sin«jr.r , 

Pn Bn cos flfn = jJ f(x) - - dx . 

The two equations (9.99) and (9.100) determine the two arbitrary 
constants B^ and and by putting n — i, 2, 3, etc, in turn, all the 
constants in (9.92) arc determined. Thus y is known completely at 
any time t and at any place x. 

A.s a particular case suppose the rod pinned at both ends is bent 
into the form of the parabola 

y^cxij — x) .(9-ioO 

and let g(j from rest (a pure couple at each end would bend the rod 
into the initial state). Then the functions F(.r) and f{x) are 

F(j^)= c,r(/~-.r).(9-102) 

and f{x)^o .(9-i03) 

Therefore 

2 UTiX' 

Bnsina« —--- / cx{l —2;)siE 

I «/o 

Now integration by parts gives 


)sm—y-flte 

i 


fx(l 


. . nnx 
— x) sin —- (ix — - 
i 


I . 7171X 

- X(l -X)COS—y- 

nn I 

,, V . njxx 
(I—2j;)sm—j— 




ri^n 


2P nnx 
--^cos—r- 
n^n^ I 


whence it follows that 


, . 2c 2 P , , 

Bnsman = ^ ~coswtt} 

since all the other terms disappear at the limits. 
Putting 71 —ly 2, 3, in turn we find 


• (9-104) 
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B, smaj «= —r 

^ jrS 

BoSinag—O .(9*105) 

Scl^ 

Again, since f{x) = 0, equation (9.100) gives 

B|t cos cCf} o. 

Since Bn is not zero this last equation is satisfied by taking 

71 



Then, since every a is — it follows that sin an is unity for all 

values of n. Therefore the B’s are determined completely by the 
equations (9.105). Also 

sin (jpn^ + an) =- sin ^ == cospnt- 

The value of y at any time t after the rod is released is, by (9.92), 

|sm—cosi?iif+-^sm:^cosjpg<+—sm--y-cosj?5<^ (9.106) 

where the p^s are given by (9.89). 

Thus the complete motion is composed of an infinite number of 
oscillations of different periods, but the eye would probably only 
notice the first one, which has an amplitude twenty-seven times as 
great as the second, and one hundred and twenty-five times as great as 
the third. The real reason why the first mode preponderates so much 
over the other modes is because the curve into which the rod was 
bent at the start differs very little from the curve of the first mode, 
namely 

Scl^ . 7tZ 

5-sm — 

71^ I 

159. Rod with ends pinned, clamped, or free. 

We return now to the general problem of the analysis into normal 
modes of the motion of a rod' whose conditions at the start, i. e. when 
i = o, are given by (9.83) and (9.84), and the ends of which are 
subject to any one of the pairs of conditions (9.85), (9.86), or (9.87). 
There may be the same, or a different, pair of conditions at the 
two ends. 

The normal modes are represented by equations of the type 

2 /» —RnMnsm(jD„< + a«).(9-107) 

•where Un is a- function of x which satisfies the equation 
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= .(9-108) 

at all points of the rod, and satisfies the four end-conditions of the rod. 
These four end-conditions do not, as we have found, determine the 
four constants in itn ] determine the three ratios among the four 

constants and the equation obtained by eliminating these ratios deter¬ 
mines 9 Mn* «Lnd therefore also since m involves p. There is thus one 
constant left undetermined in and this is represented by Rn (9-^07)- 
Let ttfi and be a pair of the normal functions for the rod we 

d 

are considering. Let us write, for shortness, D for D* for ^ etc. 
Then the equations for ttn and tbr are 

.(9-^09) 

= . 

Now multiplying both sides of (9.109) by fir and then integrating 
by parts we get 

OniifltnUrdx=fUr'D^ftndx 

- U^D^Ur -{-/UnD^Urdx 


Now by means of (9-no) the last equation becomes 
— mi)fHnUrdx^tlrD^f6n —(Q-I 11) 
If we take this integral over the whole extent of the rod then 

(mj*— mi)Juntirdx ^ o .(9.112) 

because one pair of the conditions (9.85), (9.86), (9.87), holds, at 
each end, and those conditions are equivalent to 

w.=i=o, Du =0;^ 

w«o, —o;S .(9-113) 

D2 « = o, —o;j 

these equations being true whether we put or for u. It will be 
found, on examining these conditions, that one factor of each term 
on the right of (9.1x1) is zero whichever of the three pairs of condi¬ 
tions in (9.113) is true. 

It now follows from (9.112) that, if n and r are not equal, 

fUnUrdx = 0 , 

the integral being taken from one end of the rod to the other. 

It will be convenient to assume that the origin is at one end of 
the rod, though it makes no difference to the following argument 
whether it is or not. Then our last result can be written 

f UnUrdX=^0 


(9.1 14) 
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Now let 

s=3s sin ~|-ocj^)R2W2 (i^2^ H” ct2) "H ' * (9*^ ^5) 

and let us assume that (9.83) and (9.84) are true when t = o. Then 


F(2;)=RiWiSinai + R2^sina3 + ... + Rn2^sinan+ . . (9-1^6) 

and f(x) = Pi Ri Ui cos+pj R2 ^2 02+... +Pn R«Wn cos an+ ( 9-1 ^ 7 .) 
Next multiply both sides of (9.116) by and integrate from o to L 
Then, making use of (9.114), we 


that is, 


j\irF(x) dx =J'^t 4 sinardx; 
P^smarJv^dx=J^UrY(x)dx . . . 


(9.118) 


Since Ur and F(2;) are known functions of x this equation gives 
Rysinor. In the same way 


JOrRrCOSa 



(9-119) 


which determines Rrcosoy* The two equations (9.118) and (9.119) 
together detennine both the constants Rr and Or- Moreover, we can 
find Or without integrating since an equation for tan Or is obtained 
by dividing corresponding sides of (9.118) and (9.119). In particular, 
if F(a;) is zero for all values of x between o and I, then tanar== o and 
therefore ar = o; whereas if f(x)^o then tanar=oo and ar=*= 

When all the R’s and all the a's are determined their values can 
be substituted in (9.115) and'then y is completely determined. 

The integral of u'n, which is required for the determination of 
the constants, can be obtained in every particular case by direct 
integration of the terms in but this process is laborious and it is 
easier to get a general result to cover all cases. This result can be 
deduced from (9.1 ii) by an ingenious method which is given in the 
late Lord Rayleigh’s ‘Theory of Sound”. Although wir and in that 
equation are understood to represent values of m belonging to a pair 
of possible modes of oscillation, nevertheless the actual equation as 
it stands remains true whatever constant values the w’s may have, 
because the only assumptions used in getting (9.1 ii) were that 


and — 

and, imtil we use the end - conditions of the rod, mn and mr can 
have any values we like. Then let 


mr^m + dm 
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where in is written for irin. Also let us assume that the constants 
of integration in tCr are the same as those in Wn* Then to the first 
order in dm, 

m \—w J , 

du 
dm 
d 

'Dur = T>u + —(Dw)c 2 m, 
cLitv 

etc. 


Now 


du 

dm 


^x- 


du 


d{pcm) 

since w is a function of mx only. 
Likewise 


X du X ^ 

,-=r —• Dw, 

m dx m 


d . x d X 

-7-(De«)« — == — D22^, 

dm max m 

and so on for the other differential coefficients. Therefore 


UrD'^Ufi — = 


[u 4- —|D% 

\ m / 


-«(: 


X \ 

— D^udm] 
m ) 


» - dmiT^uD^U —wD^w); 
m 

and in the same way 

D'hifDun — l)nrD-Un== —~dm{D^uDu — 'DhiD'^u) 
m 

The substitution of the preceding results in (9.111) gives, when we 
divide by dm and then make dm approach zero, 


or 

Thus we find 


fu'^dx — -^— {«D*m—2DmD®m + (D*m)®} 
J Ann ' 



= —— 2DmD*m -)-(D*«)*}*=i, 


(9.120) 


the quantity in brackets on the right having its value at the end 
x = l. We may, of course, substitute for its value m^u. If the 
end x=l is held by a smooth pin then u = o and D^ut=o at that 


end, so that 



2in‘ 




. (9.121) 


15 
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If the end ;r «Z is clamped then m «o and Du «■ o, so that 


/• 




4m* 


• (9-122) 


If the end x is free then D^u = o and = o so that 


= .(9-123) 

Jo 

Since the origin can he taken indifferently at either end of the 
rod we may take the end x to be that end which suits our 

convenience, and the result in (9.120) remains the same for either 
end. It is a point of interest that the expression in the brackets in 
(9.120) must have the same value at both ends of any rod. 

x6o. Clamped-£ree rod struck at the free end. 

As an example to show the method of using the preceding analysis 
we shall find the motion resulting from a blow given at the free end 
of a clamped-free rod when the rod is at rest. In this case F(jir) =0 
at all points of the rod, and f{x) is zero everywhere except near the 
free end where it is very great. Therefore equation (9.118) gives 


whence 

Then (9.119) gives 


Rysmar= o 

Of =0 


== JUrf[x)dx 


Let us suppose that the range within which f{po) is not zero is 
from x^l —s to x^l, and let t/y be written for the value of Ur a-t 
Then, by means of (9.123), the equation for Rr is 


Pr^X = / Urf(x)dx 
Jls 



= NwV, 


where N is written for the value of the integral of f (x). The reason 
why tv can be taken from under the integral sign is because tv is 
practically constant in the small range horn {I — e) to L 
Finally 

^ IprU'r 

Therefore the value of y when t seconds have elapsed since the blow 
was struck is 
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j!/=2/i+2/i + y*+••• 

4N (I «i . ^ , I . , , \ 

--rlK 5 :"’’‘‘+S^”“'’‘‘+-| 

the series having an infinite number of terms. If we write fj, etc., 
for the periods of the normal modes we can put y in the form 
2^ { Wo \ 

which is a convergent series because the periods, after the first, are 

approximately proportional to etc., which are the terms of 

3 5 7 

Ur 

a convergent series, and -7- is not greater than unity. The position 

U r 

of the free end of the rod is obtained by putting Ur =- Thus at 
the free end 2N 

?/ = — {<, smpt< + +...} 

It follows from equations (9.28), (9.29), (9.31), that the ratio of 
the amplitude of the first to that of the second mode at the free end 
of the rod is 




Also the ratio of the amplitude of the first to that of the third 
mode is 


<3 \2XI*8‘ 


These numerical values give an idea of the relative importance of the 
different terms in the expression for y. 

161. The case of the rod carrying a weight at a free end. 

The conditions (9.113) do not cover the case of the rod clamped 
at one end and free at the other where it carries a load. The pair of 
conditions at the loaded end have been shown to be 
D^m «= o iind D^w = — m*‘hu, 

where h is the same constant for all modes. For this case (9.1 ii) gives, 
the load being assumed to act zt x = I 

(mn — mr)J'unUrdx^(Vr^^'^ —^ 

^ . (9-124) 

If, as before, we used dashed letters to indicate values at the end 
x = l, then 

junllrdx^ — hu'nU'r .( 9-12 5 ) 

A 
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Then, still using the form for y in (9.115), equation (9.118) is 
replaced by 


f UrF{x)dx = — hu'r sina^ + RgW'gsinag + ...} 


the term involving Ur being omitted from the bracket. Then 


vrhence 


furF{x) dx= — hu'r{¥(l) — RrW'r sin Or} 

® r\ 

+ RrSmCLr v^dx, 

R,.sinar|j^w?^iK+^iwJ.2| == jttrF{x)dx + hurF(l), (9.126) 


which determines R^sino^ in terms of known functions and their 
integrals. In the same way we can get an equation for Rr cos qr 
and thus find the values of all the R’s and all the a’s. 


162. Oscillations of a beam under transverse forces. 

We can prove that a beam on which transverse forces act that do 
not vary with time oscillates just as freely as if the forces did not act; 
but the mean position of the central line of the beam is the equilibrium 
position. For example, a horizontal beam is deflected by its own 
weight, and if it is set in oscillation we should find just the same 
motion relative to the equilibrium position as if we had ignored 
altogether the action of gravity while still taking account of the inertia 
of the beam. This follows very easily from the equations of motion 
as we shall now show. 


Let the transverse force on a length dx of the beam be f{x)dx. 
Then it is easy to show that (9.9) is replaced by 


dx* 


Now iet 


g ’ 


(9.127) 


y^Vi+yz .(9.128) 


where is a function of x, and not of t, which satisfies the equation 


.(9.129) 

and the end-conditions of the beam. Thus is the deflection of the 
beam when there is no motion, that is, the ordinary equilibrium 
deflection of the beam. We can define by saying that it is (y — yj, 
y being the actual deflection during oscillation. 
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Differentiating both sides of (9.128) with respect to x four times 
we get 


d*y_d\ d% 
dx* dx* dx* 


(9.130) 


It must be clearly understood that is a function of both x and t, 
and therefore the symbol for partial differentiation is needed. 

Again, from (9.128), 


dt^ “ dt^' ‘ * 


(9-130 


since is not a function of t Therefore equation (9.127) becomes 
4- El 4- fM 

By equation (9.129) this reduces to ‘ 


(9.132) 


_ aw 8% 
dx^ g dV^ ’ 


- (9-133) 


which is the same equation for as (9.9) is for y. That is, 
which is the displacement relative to the equilibrium position, is just the 
same as y would have been if the transverse force had been neglected 
.altogether. Thus the modes of oscillation and the periods are all un¬ 
affected by gravity, or by any other force which is independent of time. 

To take another example, suppose a fiddle bow is dtawn trans¬ 
versely across a thin rod clamped at one end and free at the other. 
If the bow is drawn at a constant speed it may set up oscillations in 
which the maximum velocity at the point where the bow acts is equal 
to that of the bow, but does not exceed it. Then the friction is a 
constant force acting in the same direction throughout, and therefore 
comes under the class we have represented by f{x) in (9.127). The 
friction then does not, as might be expected, reverse its direction and 
damp down the oscillations. It merely gives to the curve of the central 
line of the rod a new equilibrium position about which the oscillations 
take place, and it does not affect the periods of these oscillations. 


163. An approximate method of finding the periods of os¬ 
cillation. 

The late Lord Rayleigh has shown (Siniud, Vol. I Art. 89) that very 
good approximations to the periods of oscillation of a rod can be 
obtained by assuming any reasonable shape for the curve of the rod 
and using energy methods. We shall first of all deduce an accurate 
equation for the period, and then show that the approximate method 
is a good one. 

Let u be one of the normal functions for a particular rod so that, 
a possible oscillation is represented, by 
= sin pt 


(9'-i34) 
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Now from the principle of the conservation of energy it follows 
that the sum of the kinetic and potential energies of the rod is constant 
throughout the motion. But the energy is all potential at either end 
of the oscillation, and all kinetic at the middle of the oscillation. Then 
the preceding principle can be used in the following form: the kinetic 
energy when the velocity is a maximum is equal to the potential energy 
when y is a maximum Now. 

^a-pHtecosp^.( 9 *^ 35 ) 

ot 

Then the maximum value of the velocity at any point of the rod is 

v^pHu .( 9 - 1 36) 

and the maximum value of y is 

y^Uu .( 9 - 137 ) 

The bending moment corresponding to the maximum y is 

M^EIH^.(9-138) 

and the potential energy in this position is, by (8.11), 

1 ^ 

2 j. El 

. 

Also the maximum kinetic energy is 

r^i wadx ^ i r^w ^, . . 

I -= —ap^H^u^dx .... (9.140) 

9 9 

By equating these two energies we arrive at the following equation 
for p 

. . . . (9.141) 

In terms of m this equation becomes, for a uniform rod, 


When the normal function u is known this gives the period, and it 
is precisely the same equation for mH*' as the earlier method in this 
chapter would give. But the really useful thing about this result is 
that the value of p which equation (9.141) gives is very little affected 
by the form o-f the function u provided that the curve it represents 
looks reasonably like the curve for the mode of oscillation that we are 
considering. Before offering any reason for the last statement let us 
try to find, by this method, the slowest period of the uniform rod 
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clamped at both ends, and compare the result with the one obtained 
in Art. 154. 

Let us assume that the beam clamped at both ends oscillates between 
the extreme positions given by 

2 /= + —xy 

This is a reasonable curve since it is the curve that the rod does 
actually assume when it is held horizontally under a uniform load. 

Then, since a factor would occur on each side of (9.142), we 
may drop the useless factor H and take 



u = x^{l —a:)*, 


from which 




. 

• • • ( 9 - 144 ) 

and 

mh-^T • • ■ 

- - - (9-145) 


Therefore 

= 504, 


whence mi =4739 .(9*146) 

This should be compared with the result 4730 obtained by the exact 
process in equation (9.54). 

In order to put the method to a further test let us try the same 
problem with a different value of u. Let us assume that the rod, in its 
extreme positions, takes the form it would have if it were a strut. That 
is, let us take 


u = 1 — cos 


27ZX 

~ 


Then 

Therefore 


== 2 sin* — . . 

i 

d^u 47t^ 271X 

J u^dx= 4sm*‘^dx 


To work out this integral put 


then 

and therefore 





TlX 


dx = — d6 

jt 



—sm^ 6d6 
n 


. (9.147) 


• (9-148) 
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Now it is proved in works on the integral calculus that 


qn 


qn 


f ^n«6de = -— -fsm”-‘0dd .... (9.149) 
<1, n 

if q is an integer. 

Consequently, by two successive applications of this formula, we 
find that 


= /* i.de 

do jr 4 


In the same way 

f^fd^uy i6n* .,2m' 

""1^. 

Now equation (9.142) gives 

=-, 


(9-150) 


(9-151) 


whence ^.^ = 4.774.(9.152) 

which is still fairly near the truth, but not so good as the result 
obtmned by assuming that u had the same form as when the rod was 
horizontal and deflected 'by its own weight. 

A good result for the period of oscillation is usually obtained by 
assuming that u has the form it would have if the rod were a beam 
deflected by the actual loads that oscillate with the rod. It is not easy 
to give very convincing reasons why this method should be so accurate. 
Lord Rayleigh showed, however, that the frequency given by the 
approximate method must lie between the greatest and the least of the 
frequencies of the normal modes. If, therefore, we use the approxi¬ 
mate method to find the frequency of the slowest mode, we are sure 
that the result we get will err by being too high. The proof is given 
below. 


164. Proof of the principle for a thin rod. 

Let the normal functions for the oscillating rod—which need not 
have a uniform section—be u^, etc., and let the corresponding 

values of p be ^2, etc. Then it can be shown that any function f(^x^ 
of X can be expanded in the form 

(ar) = -|- Agtij -f- AjjWg -j- 


(9.153) 
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When wa and El are not constant the normal functions are such-that 

= o .( 9 - 154 ) 

provided m and n are unequal. Also, -by integration by parts, 


/*EI 

^0 


dx'^ dx^ 


dx 




d'^Undt^ 
I d* 




dx^J 




Now the integrated terms are zero at both limits whatever the end 
conditions are. Moreover, the differential equation for is 


dx^ \ dx^ J 


wa 

9 


jPnM« 


• (9*155) 


Therefore 

d'^Und^Um , i (^wa , 

= 0 by (9.154) .... (9.156) 

Now the approximate method consists in replacing the single normal 
function u in (9.141) by f{x)y which is equivalent to the sum of a 
number of normal functions with arbitrary coefficients, as given by 
equation (9.153). Thus replacing u by f{x) in (9.141) we get, as the 
approximate equation for p, 


{AjS Mj*+AjS + AgS«,,* -f...}cte 

But equation (9.141) is accurate for a single mode; that is, 

LI (_) dr . . . 

Therefore equation (9.157) becomes 

{A,’*«,*-fAg*«./ + ...}f/.r 
9 

/ I ‘9/J/7 

- - 3 Ai*Ml* A./'* «,*+...} dx, 

3 


(9-157) 


(9*158) 


whence 

where 






A,2Ui2 + a.,‘**U,H-.-- 

2, 

I * Knntlml. . 

J. a 


(9-159) 

(9.160) 
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It is now clear that lies between the greatest and least of the 
quantities p^, etc. Then if p^ is the least of these it is certain 
that p^ is greater than p^. Moreover, if is much greater than the 
other coefficients, then preponderates still more over A^, etc. 
Consequently p^ must be nearly equal to p^. Now if f(^x) is a function 
of X obviously of the same type as u^f then we may be confident that 
the coefficients Ag, A3, etc., are much smaller than A^^. But the greatest 
confidence is gained by applying the method to cases where the result 
is known, for the accuracy of the results nearly always exceeds any¬ 
thing that could be expected. 

165. The period of oscillation with several masses. 

Lord Rayleigh’s principle can be used* to prove an approximate rule 
for finding the period of an elastic body when it carries several masses, 
provided the period .is known for each separate mass. 

Let V denote the potential energy of the elastic forces during 
oscillation, and T the kinetic energy of the oscillating system. Let us 
suppose that the system is oscillating in one of its normal modes. Let 
Wi, etc. be the oscillating masses, and let the displacements 

of these masses in the actual oscillation be y^, 3/g, 3/3, etc. Then the 
kinetic energy is 

+ + .(9-i6i) 


the dots indicating differentiation with respect to time. 

Now since all the particles are oscillating in the same period and 
same phase there must be a common factor cos pt in all the y’s. Thus 

Vi cos etc. 

Therefore 

• T = + + . (9.162) 

Moreover, the potential energy being proportional to the square of the 
displacements, which are proportional to cos^f, it can be written in 
the form 

V=c2cos2j3^,. (q.iti) 

the factor depending on the mode of the oscillation; in the case of 
a vibrating rod depends on the form of the curve of the rod in the 
position of maximum displacement 
Thus the energy equation, namely 


T -f-V = const. 

becomes 

i {^1 * + ”^2 ^2* + • • •} o'^CQs^pt = const . (9.r 64) 

Since the constant cannot be a function of t the coefficients of cos^^^ 
and sin^pt must be equal, in which case the left hand) side of the last 
equation reduces to c^. Therefore 


. . (9.165) 
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Now let us suppose that the form of the curve in the actual oscillation, 
is not very different from the form of the curve for one of the modes 
of oscillation when alone is attached to the elastic body. In that 
case we know from Rayleigh's rule that we can get quite a good 
approximation to the period for the mass alone by using the same 
curve as we have used in arriving at equation (9.165), But the poten¬ 
tial energy is exactly the same whether one or several masses is 
attached Therefore, if is the value of p when alone is oscillating, 
equation (9.165) gives 

2 approximately, 

whence .(9.166) 

Likewise, if the mode when alone is ocillating is not very different 
from the actual mode when all the masses oscillate, then we get 


:p2^ 

If the same is true of all the masses equation (9.165) gives, after 
division by p^c^, 


Writing etc. for the periods of oscillation corresponding to p^, 

/?o, . - . we find from the last equation 

+ + = .(9*167) 

This is the approximate equation for the perio'd t when all the masses 
are attached in terms of then periods when the several masses oscillate 
alone. 

It is as well to recall the assumptions from which equation (9.167) 
is deduced. It is assumed that the actual shape of the curve when all 
the masses are attached is nearly the same as when each one oscillates 
separately. Now although this assumption may be very much wrong 
for some of the attached masses it must be very nearly right for the 
masses which have most kineitic energy during the motion, for these 
are the masses that have most control over the motion when all the 
masses oscillate together. Moreover these are the masses for which 
the period is greatest, and therefore they contribute the largest terms 
to the left hand side of (9.167). Since then the assumptions we have 
made are nearly true for the largest terms in the expression for t it 
follows that the error in t cannot be very big. 

Since the approximate equation (9.166) always gives a value for 
p^^ greater than the true value it follows/ that, if we use the true values 
of (9*^67), we shall: get a value of t which is greater 

than the correct value. Equation (9.167) can also be used whether 
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each of the periods fg, etc., is due to a system of masses or due t6 
a single mass. Thus, for example, if is the period of a rod under 
its own mass, and the period of the same rod (regarded as having 
no mass itself) when a mass M is attached at some point, then the 
period when both masses ate taken into account is approximately 


2ippty this to the rod with a mass at one end', the 
csise sho>wn in fig. 87. Equation (9.80) gives the period of the slowest 
mode when the mass of the rod is neglected, and equations (9.31) and 
(9*29) give the corresponding period when the mass at the end is 
neglected. Denoting these by and respectively, our present method 
gives 


Now let 2 denote w/, as in the example that we are quoting, and take 
W = wal; then we can write the last equation thus 


Therefore 


JL=: 

^ 3 i 

»=*i{ 


i + 4-ir 


} = 


1-25 


(9.168) 


A more accurate vahie of s for this case is given in (9.76) as 1*238, 
which differs by only one per cent from the result in (9.168). 


166. The whirling of shafts. 

Suppose a shaft, whose section is a complete or a hollow circle, 
rotates in bearings, either carrying no loads but its own weight or 
carrying loads such as pulleys. There are certain speed's of rotation 
at which the straight form of the shaft becomes unstable, just as a 
strut becomes unstable for certain values of the end-thrusts. The 
theory concerning this instability is not yet very satisfactorily worked 
out, although the conclusions from the usually accepted theory are 
probably correct in the main. The following theory, up to the point 
where the tension is takeri into account, follows the conventional lines. 

Let us suppose that, by some means or other, the central line takes 
for a moment the form of a plane curve. The problem is really to 
determine the subsequent behaviour of the shaft. This problem in all 
its completeness is never worked out. The assumption is made that the 
plane of the curve rotates at the same speed as the shaft, and that 
therefore, if the shaft oscillates, its motion is confined to a plane 
which rotates at the same speed as the shaft itself. This cannot, 
however, be strictly true, for it is not difficult to see that it is possible 
for the plane of the curve to remain fixed while the shaft rotates. 
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Consider, for example, the curve into which the weighrt: of the shaft 
itself, (assuming the shaft to be horizontal) bends the central line. 
If the speed of the rotation is slow, it is quite certain that this curve 
remains very nearly in a vertical plane. In this kind of motion, 
however, there is a small relative motion of the particles of the shaft 
since each line of fibres parallel to the axis, except those along the 
axis itself, is alternately stretched and' contracted The viscosity due 
to this relative motion tends to carry the curve round with the shaft. 
We shall assume then that, when the speed is constant, the shaft settles 
into a state in which there is no relative motion of the particles; that 
is, the shaft either remains straight or the central line takes the form 
of an unchanging curve in a plane which rotates at the same speed 
as the shaft itself. This last statement needs qualifying if a torque is 
being transmitted along the shaft, for, in that case, the curve is not a 
plane curve. 

167. Steady motion of the shaft in a plane curve. 

Let the angular velocity of the shaft be a) radians per second, and 
let the equation to the curve of the central line be 


y<=f{x) 

the curve being assumed to rotate with angular velocity U) also. The 


element of mass — t/jc situated' at (.t% y) has an acceleration yw^ 

towards the ^.'-axis. The product of the mass and this acceleration 
reversed may be treated as a load on the shaft, which product is 
usually called centrifugal force. Then the problem is the same as a 

beam problem with a lateral load ^^yo)^dx on the length dx ; that is 

W(l ^ 

—per unit length. Then the equation of relative equilibrium is, 

^ ,,,, d^y wao)^ . , . 

. 


This last equation is correct on the assumption that the centre of 
gravity of each clement of the shaft was absolutely on the jr-axis 
when the shaft was unstrained. This, however, is not possible, for it 
is beyond human capacity to make an absolutely straight line or 
absolutely homogeneous material. Let us assume then that the centres 
of gravity of the different elements lay on a curve in the unstrained 
stale, and let the projection of this curve on the plane of the rotating 
curve be 


?/i = F(x).. . (9-170) 

Then the elastic righting force depends on {y — yf) and not on y, 
so that the correct equation of relative equilibrium is, 

J,rdHy—y^)_wa(a^ 

- 


- 2 / 


9 


. . (9.171) 
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Now it is possible to expand F(,r) in terms of the normal functions 
for the shaft we are dealing with; that is, in terms of the functions 
which occur in the transverse oscillation of the shaft with the actual 
end-conditions of the shaft. If these normal functions are 
etc., then 

Vt ^ 3^3 + . -..(9*^72) 

To simplify the problem let us assume that only o-ne of these normal 
functions occurs in y^. Thus 

TJi .( 9 * ^ 73 ) 

where is a function which satisfies the equation for transverse 
oscillations, namely, 

. 

as well as the end-conditions of the shaft, the constant 2 ^n being also 
determined by these end-conditions. 

Equation (9.171) now becomes 


+ .(9*176) 


+ . . . .( 9 .t 75 ) 

dx^ g g 

We may write this, after dividing by El, in the form 

^ = + .(9-176) 

This is a linear equation the solution of which consists of the sum of 
several terms, one of which is due to the term containing Un and is 
called the particular integral. Let us first find this particular integral. 
A particular integral is any value of y which makes one side of equation 
(9.160) identical with the other. Let us try 

.( 9 - 177 ) 

Then equation (9.176) gives 

= »74C„M„.(9-178) 

which is an identity provided that 


(9-177) 

(9.178) 


( 9 -^ 79 ) 


Thus part of the value of y is 


....... (9.180) 

If now s^^mn, that is, if 

. (g.iSi) 

then the value of y is infinite. This means that the deflection of the 
shaft will beco-me very great if the period of rotation of the shaft 
happens to.be nearly coincident with the period of oscillation in the 
mode. 
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If we take the general expression for in terms of all the modes 
tile complete particular integral of (9.171) is 


—5 


C,u,+—{ 




. (9.182) 


^c> that y will become very great when the period of rotation nearly 
<^oincides with any of the possible periods of oscillation of the shaft 
■vvhen there is no rotation. Any one of these critical speeds of rota¬ 
tion is called a whirling speed for the shaft. If a shaft continued to 
r otate at or near one of these whirling speeds, and if the rigidity were 
tile only righting force, the deflection of the shaft would go on increasing 
■U-ntil rupture occurred. It shouM be observed that the term in equation 
C9-182) containing has the same sign as as long as s* is less 
tlian that is, as long as co^ is less than but when is greater 
tlian then the term has the opposite sign from A similar 

statement is true for any other of the terms in equation (9.182). When 
is very great compared with then the part of y containing 
during rotation is very small and has the opposite sign from the 
corresponding part when there is no rotation. Thus a high speed of 
rotation, provided o does not nearly coincide with one of the values 
of p, tends to straighten out an originally crooked shaft, and what 
little deflection remains is in the direction contrary to the natural 
deflection. 


168. The effect of tension on a rod vibrating transversely. 

Suppose a uniform rod is attached by smooth pins at its ends to 
two absolutely rigid bodies, so that when the rod is loaded transversely 
or oscillates transversely the central line has to extend because the 
jpins remain at a fixed distance I apart. Let us consider how the 
transverse oscillations of this rod are affected by the tension. 

It has been proved in Art. 95 that the central line has its length 
iIXcreased by 



wlien this line is bent into a curve. The coordinates of a point on this 
curve are (.r, y), referred to an .r-^is through the ends and a y-axis 
tta rough one end of the rod. Taking a as the area of the cross-section 
tHe total tension across any section of the rod is 



Til is tension P acts at both ends of the rod and may be regarded as 
acting along the jr-axis. The rod is therefore in the condition of a 
tic rod with the forces due to inertia as lateral loads. Let M denote 
tlxe whole bending moment at .r, and the bending moment due to 
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the accelerations and to the lateral forces at the ends. Then, since the 
bending moment due to the force P at either end is Py, we get 


M = P;y+M, 

Therefore, differentiating twice with respect to x, we get 


em 8^y 
dx^ Sx^ 




• (9-184) 


But, since the product of the acceleration and the mass of unit length 
wad^y 

is--, and since this vector reversed may be treated as a force, 

9 

it follows that __ wa d^y 

dx^ ■ pr a/2 

Therefore equation (9.184) becomes 


- (9-185) 


EI —= P^ —— 

ex* g di^ ' ■ ■ 

which agrees with the equation (9.9) except that it contains an extra 

term due to the tension P. It is worth 
while to verify equation (9.185) in quite 
a different way. 

Consider an element of rod BB' of 
length dx. In fig. 89 the displacement y 
is measured downwards so that the con¬ 
ventions are the same as in the beam 
theory in Chapter V, 

The component, in the direction of y, of the force P acting at B is 

dy 

— Psin^?, or approximately —The corresponding component 

ox 



at B' is P-~ + 


The difference of these is a force in 


i-(p f))x. 

dx \ dx) 

the direction of of amount ^^P^^ dx. Then equating the forces 

in the direction of the acceleration y to the product of mass and 
acceleration we get 


that is, 


dj;: dj; \ dx) g dt^ 


dt^- ' 


Now P has approximately the same value at all points of the rod at 
the same instant since the accelerations in the jir-direction are obviously 
of the second order. Hence P is a function of t but not of x. There¬ 
fore the last equation becomes 
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5 F d^ij _ wa d*ij 


. (9.186) 


which will be identical with (9.185) when F is expressed in terms of 
curvature. 

To solve equation (9.185) put 


y = T sin y, 


(9-187) 


where T is a function of t but not of ,r. This is the right type of 
solution for pinned ends because it makes y and M zero at the ends. 
Now equation (9.185) gives 


_ 7t* _ . JVJU Al> f'l'l* It X , , rtrtv 


TtX 




nx wa rf“T . nx 


Also, from (9.183), 




'4^ 


EaTS.(9.189) 


Then the equation for T becomes 

EI-T^ -?lEaT»- 

4/* g dt^ 

that is, when ak^ is written for I, 

Now let 

dT 


■—. . . .(...90) 


? = 


dt 


Then 


dt^~di dT’dt^^dT 


Thus (9.190) becomes 

^ dT 4/*m;'^ ' 


whence 


^ T*- 2 CToMTo*} (9-191) 


where T^ is the maximum value of T, which occurs when f is zero. 


Therefore 


d/ 


I 

c 




■ 7^3 r E^ V(T^2..T3) (To3+T2+8A;2) 

16 


(9.192) 
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This can be integrated by the substitution 


T = T(,sin 0 (9.193) 

dT =» To cos 9 dd 

If we write for - ” Q,. the result takes the form 

2 Xq^ o/C‘ 

,_2l\l2W I p dd 

1/2 To s + 8 AV y 1 —c« cos^ ‘ ' 

The relation between T and t can only be expressed by means of 
elliptic integrals, but the complete period can be obtained without much* 
trouble. It is clear that T goes through one quarter of its cycle of 

values while 9 varies from o to —, and this takes place in a quarter 

of the period. Then the whole period is 

t ^ r r (19 

* E5ry2To*+8A:»*/ yi— 

Now 


7 t 1 ^ 

J^{t-c^cos* +je 


lx 


+ 


s* 6> + i^c* cos‘(9 + 
2*4 


...) 


de 




the values of which are givfen in tables of complete elliptic integrals 
for different values of sin-^c. Then finally 

Here T, is. the absolute maximum amplitude of the rod, that is, the 
greatest value of the y at the middle of the rod'. For a rod whose 
section is a complete circle of radius r we know that k'‘= | r*. Now 
if T,» is very small compared with 4 A* in which case Tq is «mal| 
compared with r, then we may neglect c* and T,* altogether and in 
that case we get 




fi!l/ ^ 

;rA ('eJ’ ■ 


• (9-196) 


which is the period of the first mode when the tension is not taken 
into account. We might have seen from physical reasoning that the 
effect of the tension would be negligible if the amplitude were very 
small. The foregoing result tells us that the tension exercises very 
little control over the oscillations of the first mode when the maximum 
amplitude is very small compared with the radius of the rod. 

Let us make the opposite assumption, namely, that T,® is large 
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compared with 46*. We will take the extreme case and suppose that 
c® = ; this is the case of a perfectly flexible string. Then 


approximately. . (9.197) 


It should be particularly observed that when the motion is con¬ 
trolled entirely by the tension, that tension being zero in the equilibrium 
position, the period varies inversely as the amplitude that is, the 
greater the amplitude the less the period. 

We have only dealt with the first mode of the rod pinned at both 
ends, but the work is just the same for any other mode. For the 

nf^ mode all that is necessaiy is to write — for I in the work for the 
first mode. 


The equations are much more difficult for a rod whose ends are 
fixed in any other way. The curve does not then take the form of a 
simple sine curve. The problem has not enough practical interest to 
repay us for the labour of working out more difficult cases. 




CHAPTER X 


WmiTUDINAL AND TORSIONAL OSCILLATIONS 

OF RODS 


169. Longitudinal motion of a rod. 

It is possi'bk for the particles of a straight rod to move in such 
a way that the only stress in the rod is a pure tension along its length. 
This tension will be different at different parts of the rod. The main 
and important part of the motion of the particles is longitudinal, 
although there must be, of curse, lateral motion due to the extension, 
which lateral motion is determined by Poisson’s ratio. The strain does 
not differ greatly from the homogeneous strain which was investigated 
in Art. 32, Chap. HI. The stresses S^, S^, Sg are all zero. 

Let the jir-axis be taken al6ng the line joining the centres of 
inertia of the cross sections, the origin being taken at some particle 
of the rod. Our assumption is that the plane of particles, which would 
be at X if there were no strain, are all at {x + u) at any instant, u 
being a function of both x and the time t. If we write P for th« 
tensional stress in the .redirection, and f for the acceleration of the 
particles in the cross-section at {x-\-u)y then equation (2.24) gives, 
since the shear stresses are zero, 


^+t.x = e/;.(lo.i) 

X being the external force on unit mass of the rod. 

We shall assume that the particle at which the origin is taken is 
either at rest or has a constant velocity. In that case the acceleration 
relative to the origin is the true acceleration f. That is, 


dr- ' 


(10.2) 


Moreover, in most of the problems we shall solve, X will be zero. 
Then, making these two assumptions, equation (lo.i) becomes 


dju 

dx'^^'^ 
wd^v 

. 

where w is the weight of unit volume of the material of the rod. 


(10.3) 
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Again, since the other two tensional stresses are zero, equation 
(2.14) gives 



^= 4 '* ■ ■ ■ 

. . . . (10.4) 

whence 

ap shi 

.... (10.5 

and therefore (10.3) becomes 



wdht 
dx'^ g 

. . . . (lo.b) 

or 

^ Bht Bht 

. 

. . . . (10.7) 

where 

.... 

w 

. . . . (10.8) 


Equation (10.7) determines the motion of the rod when the initial 
state oi the rod is given and the conditions at the ends are known. 
Before attempting to solve the equation we shall show that the equation 
of motion of a rod subject to torsion alone is exactly similar to (10.7). 


170. Torsional motion of a rod. 

Let the .;r-axis be taken along the centres of inertia of the cross- 
section of the rod just as for longitudinal* motion. We are assuming 
that there is pure torsion in each element of the rod. Let us assume 
that the section at distance x from the origin is twisted through the 
angle 0 relative to the section at the origin, and let (o denote the angular 
velocity of this section. The element of length dx is twisted through 
the angle dO and consequently the twist per unit length of this 
element is 



(lo.o) 


Let Q denote the torque in this element. Then 

dO 

Q = K//t= Kn. ,.(lo.io) 

d:r 

where K is a constant which depends on the shape a-nd size of the 
section of the rod and has the dimensions of the moment of inertia of 
an area. The constants for several sections have been calculated in 
chapter VIT. 

Let I denote the moment of inertia of the cross-section of the rod 
about the .i--axis. Then the moment of inertia of the element of the 


rod of length dx is — LLr, and the angular momentum of this element 
w 

is - Ico< 5 .r. The rate of increase of this angular momentum is equal 

.7 
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to the total torque on the element, and this total torque is the excess 
Of the torque at + ^ver that at namely, Therefore 

that is, 

so . 

dx^ 

or 'K.d^d Sco 

.(to.ii) 

a<* at’ .(10.12) 


. Si ’ ■ 

in which case (10. ii) becomes 

c 

dx* dt^ ’ ■ 

where « gn K 


6 x* di^ . (toi 3 ) 

where 2 gn K 

~ ^ ?/' I .(^^-* 4 ) 

iiiS°of rt ’’* “'J' '" >>»"«5 " f" » and t.> 

. J.n r.‘r.pt!r„?‘: s:'*”'”;*'’? “ “* ■” • '»■* 

theory of torsion which was tlT ^ ‘o I. Coulomb’s 

pnMi.. H. .o 4 l‘tnr“ 

171. Solution of the differential equation 

ia.p”Sr?,"i“ ““"“iona ■— 

between the pairs of nroblems W u *it ®®o relations 

longitudinal oscillations and maWo * * ^ therefore deal first with 
oscillations afterwards. ** for torsional 

The complete solution of (10.7) is 

+ .. . 

gives the^clplet^tokSon of^^ 

$ = et *, tj.mct+as^ . . 


. (10.16) 
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and let us regard w as a function of f and rj, which we can do 
since t and x can be expressed in terms of f and 97, from which 
it follows that any function of t and x can be expressed in terms 
of f and rj. Now 

, Su Sti 
du=-^di + -^dt], 

where the partial differential coefficients are obtained on the assump¬ 
tion that }] is constant in the first, and f constant in the second. 


But 

Therefore 


du" 


di^cdt — flte, 

drj^^edt + dx) 

' {cdt — dx) -1- — {cdt -f (fa;). 

Cq Of] 


. (10.17) 


If we keep t constant then we make dt zero, anfd therefore the last 
equation gives, when both sides are divided by dx^ 

dw 

8rj 

Again, by repeating this process, 

r'.rV^rrj P^\dx) Sf]\dx} 


dS Sfj) c!rj\ df drj) 


dhi 


dhb , dhi 


c^Sy] drjd^ 
dhi ^ dhi 


c>7* 


(10.18) 


If we next keep x constant, and consequently make dx zero in 
(10.17) 

{cu 


fm ( 

A repetition of this-process gives 


^ (luj I 


6hi (cMi, S^u (Ihb \ 


c^Sciril 

By means of (lo.iS) and (10.19) equation (10.7) gives 


4C 


dSdfj 

msv) 


= 0 


whence 


(10.20) 
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Int^ating this with respect to f on the assumption that i] is con¬ 
stant we get 

8 u 

— = constant 

= any function of .(10.21) 

Let us write ¥'(rj) for the function of rj and then integrate again 
with respect to rj. This gives, since f is constant in this step, 

= F (?;) -f any function of f 
= F( 7 y)-hf(f) 

and this is clearly the most general solution of (10.20), and therefore 
of (10.7). 

172. Interpretation of the solution 

We see that u is the sum of two terms and ii., where 

Ui==fict — x) .( 10 - 22 ) 

u, « F(c< + .r).(10.23) 

Since the functions / and F are arbitrary it is quite possible, in 
particular cases, for one of the functions to be zero so that u is equal 
to only one of the functions. Let us suppose that ?/, is zero. Then 

F(f/ + .r).(10.24) 

When t = o this becomes 

.(10.25) 

In order to visualise these results let us suppose that curves are 
plotted with u as ordinate and a.s abscissae showing the relations 
expressed by (10.24) and (10.25). We must regard t as constant in 
the former equation, so that our curve g^ves an instantaneous graph 
showing u at all points for a particular value of t. Now the curve 
representing (10.24) differs from that representing (10.25) only in 
being bodily displaced a distance ct in the negative direction parallel 
to the .r-axis. If, then, (10.24) plotted for different values of a 
series of curves is produced each of which could be obtained by sliding 
the whole curve represented by (10.25) parallel to the ;r-axis. Then 
as t varies continuously the curve moves continuously, and, since it 
moves a distance ct in time f, it is moving with a velocity c, and this 
velocity is parallel to the negative direction along the jr-axis. 

To put the argument in another form, suppose we pick on any 
particular ordinate of the curve (10.25), say the ordinate at x = 
The ordinate is 

wi«F(a;i).(10.26) 

Now let t and x both vary so that 
x + ct = 


(10.27) 
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Then at the point x given by (10.27) the ordinate of (10.24^ 

= F(a;i) = wi 


But from (10.27) 



o, 


that is, .(^0.29) 

Then in order to satisfy (10.27) the point .r must travel backwards 
along the .r-axis with velocity r. and in this way the ordinate u remains 
constant and equal to u^. This means that every ordinate of the curve 
(10.24) travels backwards along the A'-axis with velocity c and 
maintains its size. It follows that the whole curve travels in one 
direction, as a wave travels in water. For this reason we shall refer 
to F{ct + x) as a wave. 

From the fact that every value of u travels backwards with the same 

velocity it follows that the values of ^ and also travel backwards 

dx di 

That is, the whole state of the rod is travelling backwards so that, 
for example, the tension that existed at when t was zero exists at 
(^ct-^-x) at the instant t seconds later provided that x and t satisfy 
(10.27). 

In the same way it can be shown that 

f(^ct — x) 

represents a wave or a state of the rod travelling forward along the 
.i*-axis with velocity c. Then we may picture the general case, 
represented by (10.15), as two waves or states travelling in opposite 
directions with the same velocity c, each wave maintaining its form as 
it passes over the other. The actual state at any point is the sum of 
the states due to each wave. For example, the total tension is the sum 
of the tensions in the two waves. Likewise the velocity of any particle 
of the rod is the sum of the velocities due to the effect of the two 
waves at the point where the particle is. 

The velocity c is called the velocity of sound in the material of the 
rod because these longitudinal oscillations in a rod generate sound 
waves in air, and any sound waves impinging on one end of the rod 
will travel to the other end with the velocity c. 

173. Particular solutions. 

(i) One particular solution is given by 

H(cf —.r)+K(c^ + ^) 

= (H4.K)c#-f (K—H).r, . . . (10.30) 

where H and K are constants. 
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Then the tensional stress is 


-E(K —H).(10.31) 

Also the velocity of any particle of the rod is 

^ = (H + K)c.(10.32) 


Since H and K are arbitrary constants it is clear that (H + K) and 
(K — H) are also arbitrary. Then this is the case of a string moving 
with a constant velocity and having a constant tension. There is no 
relative motion of the string. If we make H = — K then the velo.city 
is zero. Thus we get the simple case of a stretched! string at rest. 

(ii) Another simple solution is given by 

u — lL{{x + etY—{ct — xy\ 

==4Kcri.(10.33) 

Then P=:4EKc<.(10.34) 

and the velocity is 

^ = 4Kca5.(10.35) 

at 


Thus the tension is the same at all points of the string at any instant 
but increases at a uniform rate. The velocity is proportional to the 
distance x from the origin. This is the case of a string which is fixed 
at one end—the origin—and the other end of which moves at a 
constant speed, so that the strain increases at a uniform rate. 

(iii) A third solution is 


Here 


^ = K|sin - - -- 

. Jtx net 
= 2 Ksm —cos — 


sin 


n{ct —x)\ 

I / 


P 

du 


2 n 7XX net 

— EK cos —cos — 

It i i 

2nc^^ . 7ix . net 

-Ksin — sm—7- 

l I I 


. (10.36) 
• (10.37) 
. (10.38) 


The displacement u is always zero at the origin. Therefore the origin 
is a fixed point on the rod. The velocity of any point on the rod 

uzet 

varies with time as indicated by the factor sin This represents 

V 


simple harmonic motion, and the amplitude of the particular particles 
at X varies as sin We see also that the points where x — l, 2 /, 

ft 

3 1 , etc., are all at rest. At certain particular instants, namely, when 
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. Ttet 

sm ~ « o , 

every particle of the rod is in its natural position, but it is not at rest; 
it is, in fact, in the same state as a pendulum bo-b swinging through 
its equilibrium position. 

174, Reflexion from a fixed point. 

Suppose one point of the rod' is fixed, and let the origin be taken at 
this point. Then 

u=o where x — o 

Therefore, from (10.15), 

o = f{ct) + 

for all values of t. That is, writing z for the variable ct 

which expresses the function f in terms of the function F. Now the 
complete value for u is 

u = F(^ct x )—— x) .(10-39) 

The wave F {ct + x) travels along the rod towards the fixed point 
while the wave —F(c^ — x)^ which is the negative of the reversed 
forward wave, travels in the opposite direction. The physical inter¬ 
pretation is this: the wave travelling towards ‘the fixed point carries 
to that point a succession, of displacements; the fixed point reverses 
each of these as it arrives and sends it back along the rod thus 
forming the wave which travels in the opposite direction. The total 
displacement at any point x^ of the rod at any instant is the displace¬ 
ment due to the wave travelling towards the origin plus the displace¬ 
ment which has been reflected from the origin and has now arrived 
at x^. This reflected, displacement passed through the same point 
in the contrary direction at an earlier instant, the interval of time 

between the two passages being —^ , since the displacement has 

c 

travailed 2Xj^ with a velocity c in tha-t time. 

Although the total displacement at the origin is zero it is possible 
for each wave to cause a displacement at that point, but each of these 
displacements is the negative of the other. It is in this sense that every 
displacement on the wave travelling towards the origin reaches that 
point undiminished and is suddenly reversed there to form the return 
wave. 

175.. Rod fixed at both ends. 

Suppose a rod is fixed at the ends x = o and x = l. Then, because 
the origin is fixed, the displacement is given by 

u = f{ct — x) — f{ct + x) 

Again, because the end x = l is fixed, 


(10.40) 
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0=f(ct — l)—f(ct-\-l) .(1041) 

which is trae for all values of t. 

Now let j3 be written for Then (ct + /) is + 2 /), and 

the last equation gives 

f(2 + 2l)=zf(s) .(10.42) 


Thus /(£:) is such a function of the variable s that the same value of 
the function recurs when ^ is increased by 2 /. That is, /(^) is a 
periodic function which goes through its cycle while ^ increases by 2 /- 
The periodicity we have just found could have been foreseen from 
the more physical point of view of reflexion. Suppose we fix our 
attention on the same point of the rod as time varies. During^ the 
time that ct increases by 2 / each wave travels a distance 2 1. That is, 
the displacement due to either of the waves travels to one end of the 
rod, is then reflected to the ofher end with changed sign, and is again 
reflected with a second change of sign to the starting point. Thus two 
reflexions and two changes of sign bring the whole wave into exactly 
. the same position as at the start. 


176. Reflexion from a free end. 

At a free end the tension is zero. Let the origin be taken at the 
free end. Then the condition at this end is 


— ==0 where x = o, 
cx 

Using the general value of u in (10.15) this gives 
whence F* (ct) == f (ct) 

for all values of /. Integrating both sides with respect to ct we get 


Therefore 


F(cO*A^)+C. 


u = f{ct^x) + f(ct 4- x) + C. 

Now the constant C is unnecessary because we can suppose 4 C to be 
absorbed into each of the functions; that is, we may put 

<p(z) = f(x) + ^C\ 

u=-q){ct — x) + (p(ct + x) . (10.43) 

This form shows that the free end reflects the displacements which 
arrive there with unchanged sign. Likewise a tension or a velocity 
arriving at the free end on one wave is reflected by the return wave 
as an equal tension or a velocity in the same direction. 


177. Rod free at both ends. 

If the free ends be taken at .ar = o and ,r = / the displacement is 
given by 
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u — q}(H — ;r) + (p{ct-\- z) 

Th-e condition at th*e other end is 

du 

=r o when X == I : 

dx 

that is, 

o — (p {ct — 1 ) -j- (p ^ct -f* 1 ) 

for all values of t. Integrating with respect to ct and neglecting the 
constant for the reason given in the last article 
o = — (p(cl ~ Z) + q)(ct + /) 

Now writing 3 for (ct — 1 ) we get 

(p(z+2l)==(p(x) .(10.44) 

which shows that the function cp is periodic and its values are certain 
to be repeated when 3 has increased by 2/. 


178. Rod fixed at one end and free at the other. 

Let the end .r —o be fixed and the end z=^l be free. Then, 
because the origin is fixed, the displacement is given by 
u ^f(ct — .r) — f(ct‘^x) 

The condition at the free end gives 


m 



= —/'(d—Z)—+ ^) 

for all values of ^ Integrating this with respect to ct we get 

f(ct — 1 ) ^ f (ct 1 ). 

Again writing 3 for (ct — /) the result becomes 

f (3 + 2 l) - f( 3 ) . (10.45) 

Thus f(z) is repeated, but with its sign changed, when 3 increases 
by 2/. Then if 3 be increased by 2/ twice in succession the function 
will be repeated with the same sign. Thus 

/(^ + 4/)=-/(:r + 2/) = +/(^).(10.46) 

Thus each wave travels a' distance of 4 /, that is, travels twice in each 
direction along the rod, before the cycle is complete. It follows that 


the whole state of the rod is certain to be repeated in a period 


— since 
c 


the waves travel with velocity c. 


X79. When the whole of a rod AB is moving with velocity 
V in the direction AB the end A is suddenly brought to rest. 
To find the subsequent state of the rod. 

Up to the instant when the end A is brought to rest the value of u 
is given by 

.(10.47) 
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the origfin be taken at the end A, and let t be measured from the 
-instant when A is brought to rest. We must first analyse vt into a pair 
of waves in the form given by (10.15). result is clearly 


— {(c< — x) + (c/ -f a:)}.(10,48) 

These are the waves that exist just before A comes to rest. After 
that instant these waves continue to travel along /he rod, and are 
reflected from the fixed end A and the free end B according to the 
laws that we have found in the preceding articles. 

If we write 

.(10.49) 

2C 

V 

. M, --(ci + J!).(IO-50) 

2C 


the wave travels towards the free end and the wave travels 
towards the fixed end. The effects represented by and are each 
spread over the whole length of the rod when f = o, but as t increases 
the rear end of each wave travels along the rod leaving no effect behind 
it except what is caused by the other wave. Thus when, in fig. 90, the 

rear end of the wave Wj has reached 
I— I ■ ■ ■ I I the point K, the firont end of this wave 

A K 1\~B been reflected from B and has 

reached K'. Thus the whole effect of 
the wave which was represented by tti 
at the start is now spread over KB and 
BK\ Likewise the effect of the other wave is spread over K'A and 
its reflected part over AK. Then between K and the two original 
waves are still superposed. Therefore the part KK' is still moving 
with velocity v exactly as at the. start. We have still to find the 
state of the rod in the parts AK and K'B. Along AK we have the 
wave plus the reflection of Now using (10.40) we see that 


Mj = —f(ct + x) = -^(ct + x) 

2 C 

Then the function f is defined by 


/(*)=- 


V 

— z 
2C 


(10.51) 


Therefore the reflected wave is 


“2 — fifit—x)=—^(a—x) 

2 C 


(10.52) 


Hence along AK 
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at = Wj + at'j 

V V 

« — [ct + x) - ici — x) 

vx ^ . 

..(10.53) 


and thus the tension in this portion is 

^ ^ cu Ev T /E^^; 

P=E--- vy — 

ex c }[ g 

which is constant. Also the velocity in AK is 


(10-54) 


du 8 fvx\ _ 

dt' \ ^ j ^ 

Thus AK is under a constant tension and has no velocity. 

To find the state of K'B we must use (10.43). forward wave 
itself is 


u^=(p{et — x)^■^(ct—x) .... (10.55) 

2 C 

which defines the function <p. 

Therefore the wave reflected from B is 

u\=q>{ct-\-x)=‘—(ci-\-x) . . . .(10.56) 

2 C 

Thus the value of u along K'B is 

* V V 

=• — (ct — a:) H- (et -}- x) 

2C^ 2G 

= vt .(10.57) 

which is precisely the same as at the start. It follows that the length 
AK is at rest under a uniform tension, and the whole length KB has 
no tension and has the same uniform velocity z; as at the start. The 
point K, which divides the part in tension from the part with a velocity, 
travels with a velocity r. When K arrives at B the whole rod is in 
tension and at rest, and u is given by (10.53). Froiii this instant 
onwards the waves which were reflected from A and B have now 
reached the other ends and are again reflected. 

To find the next state of the rod we need only repeat the preceding 
argument, starting from the ecjuation 

= +a:) — x) .(10.58) 

instead of from'equation (10.48). The wave approaching the fixed end 
is now 

«2 = ^(‘’< + a:) 
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and its reflection is 




When the front of this reflected wave has reached K in fig. 90 the 
displacement in AK is 

u == - 1 - u\ 

vx , . 

= —.(* 0 - 59 ) 


which shows that AK is still in tension and at rest. The displacement 
in KK is given by (10.58) and is therefore in the same state as AK. 
The wave approaching the free*end is 

V 

w, «=- (cl — X) 

2 C 

and its reflexion, the front of which has reached K', is 

U\ - 

Therefore the displacement along K'B is 

^ 

= —vt .(10.60) 

Thus the portion K'B has a velocity — v and no tension. 

We have found then that in the second state of the rod the portion 
Er 

AK' has a tensional stress - just as at the beginning of the first 

^ • 

state, while the portion K'B has acquired a velocity v towards A, but 
has recovered from its tension. When the point K' reaches A the 
whole rod will have acquired the velocity v towards A and will be 
unstrained. This last state of -the rod differs from the first state only 
in having the velocity v in the contrary direction. We have traced 
the first half of the cycle, and the second half differs from the first 
only in having a thrust where there previously was a tension and in 
having the velocities in the direction opposite to those in the first half. 

The important conclusion we draw from the problem we have just 
solved is that the stopping of one end of a rod ol any length and cross 
section, which is moving with a velocity z/ in the direction of its length, 
sets up alternately a tension and a thrust each of magnitude 

V 1 IwE. 

P»_E = i;y—.(io.6i) 

It is worth whilq to dwell on this result because the principles of 
mechanics, applied to an absolutely rigid rod, indicates that the tension 
set up by stopping one end would be infinite since the whole rod would 
be stopped instantaneously. This problem g^ves a very clear picture 
showing how elasticity prevents the infinite stresses of rigid dynamics. 
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An elastic body cannot have the velocity of every particle suddenly 
changed. Only an infinitely small mass has its velocity changed in an 
infinitely small time. 

Since velocities are all relative, it is clear from the result of the 
problem just solved that, if the velocity of the whole rod were 
originally and if the velocity of the end A were suddenly 

reduced to 7',, the tensions and thrusts set up would be exactly as 
before, and the velocities relative to the end A would be exactly the 
same as before. If 7', were equal to — 7' we .should get the case of a 
rod originally at rest and the end A suddenly set in motion with 
velocity 7', and still the stresses would be the same as before. 


180. A rod with a sudden change of cross-section. 
Suppose a single wave travels along a uniform rod with cross- 
section a, towards a point where the section of the rod increases to 
It is to be expected that some 

part of the wave will continue in A ^ _^ 

the same direction along the por¬ 
tion with the larger section and Fig. 91 

another part will be reflected. Let 

the wave travelling along AK (fig. qi) in the direction AK be repre¬ 
sented by 

u = f(ct —A“),.(10.62) 


and let the wave reflected along KA be 

u = F(ct x) .(10-63) 

Then the total displacement at a point in AK is 

u^=f(ct — x) + Fict + x) .(10.64) 

where the function f is given but the function F is so. far unknown. 
Again let the wave transmitted to the part KB be represented by 

ti ,,=^( p { d — x ) .(10.651 

Now at the junction K 


(10.66) 


, 

and the total tensions are equal, that is, 

dHy &Us> 

• • • 

With the origin at K these give 

/•(cO + F(cO = 9’(cO> • • 

and — «(f (d) Oj F (ci) ■= — 

Integrating the second of these with respect to ct and neglecting a 
useless constant we get 

— ai/*(d) + aiF(c^) = — a^(p(ct) .... (10,70) 
Solving equations (10.68) and (10.70) for F(cf) and <p (ct) we find 

<7 


(10.67) 

(10.68) 

(10.69) 
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• (10.71) 


99(c<). 


2 a. 


(10.73) 

(10.74) 


■fid). 


(10.72) 


and 


5 +^ «»'+*) 


Wq = 


20 ^ 




originally travSlb'g ^nTheTrwriol^ ‘hose due to a single wave 

If there were also originaUy a wa^ -‘y- 

U=~ip{ct^X) ....... fio. 7 s) 

wS^ho" ttaanSrfUnj diT''*'°” °' ““ 


U, 


_ aoj 




Oj + Oi 

■^(cf + a:) 


V(c<+a') 

a* —a, 


y>(e( — z) 


(10.76) 
• (10.77) 


^ ”i~ \ —/ / / 

25 .t'fco ™rtMroMh''“°d“* *'’r" "■• "" 


— x)- 


a., — a 


«2 = y^(ci + z) • 
If it happens that 


^2 ~l“ 
ci^—a 


^f{ci + x)- 


20 ., 


— 

^^V(rt + 2:) (.0.78) 
'*2—2 a 

aj+ajV'(c<-.r)+-^/'(c<-a:) (10.79) 


"/(«) 


(10.80) 


¥'(*)' 

then the above results become 

«i = f(ei ~x) + f(et + x)\ 

» S » wt&rT" "'r' "* <>"P«P“y 

the rod AKB in fig. 91. the problL^wTsoSTn ArtT^ for 
rod. L« .. »pp„e ,h., tto „d A 1 . brouph, 
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rod has just been moving in the direction AB with velocity vi and we 
shall assume, to simplify the problem, that the part KB which has 
t^ larger section is infinitely longer than AK. With these assump¬ 
tions we shall find the ultimate tension in the part AK. 

Just at the instant before A was brought to rest the displacement 
at every point of the rod was given by 


u^ — [(et-\-x) + {ct —a;)}.(10.81) 

Let denote the displacement in the portion AK, and in the portion 

KiB. Then, by the time the rear end of the wave — {ct — x) on AK 

2C 

has travelled to K, the front 'end of the reflexion of the other wave 
has arrived at K also. At this instant 


Wi=*^{(c^ + a;)—(c^—a:)} .... (10.82) 
^ = + + i*?)} . . • . (10.83) 

2 C 


Now each of the waves in passes backward and forward between 
A and K, and every time the wave reaches K a certain fraction of it 
passes on along the thicker portion, and the fraction r of it is reflected, 

r = —.—- .(10.84) 


(h+^i 


After n reflexions of either of these waves from K its effect is there¬ 
fore diminished in the ratio and when n is very great this fraction 

. . . V 

is negligible. Moreover, the wave — (ct — x) in «« does not affect the 

2 C 

portion AK because it travels away from K. It follows that the only 
wave in the wider portion that affects AK after a long time is the 

V 

wave — (c< + ;r), which is constantly supplying, across the point of 
discontinuity K, a wave represented by 


1^1 


V 

Og 2 c 


{el-\-x) 


The reflexion of this frO’tn A is 


. (10.85) 


2 Cbn j 

U — -?- (ct — x) .(10.86) 

2 c 

and the part of this that is reflected back again from K along KA is 

^ / ^^2 




Og+Oi \ 

203 V 




0 , + «, 2 0 


<h+<hl 

{ci + 'x) .(10.87) 


17* 
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which is r times the wave that originally passed over through K from 
KB to AK. To this wave reflected from K must be added the wave, 
that is constantly flowing through K from KB. At this stage then the 
part contributed to AK from KB is 




2^2 

(^2 + ®! 2 C 
2 0 ,^ 

Cl.) + 


(rf4-a:)(i+r) 

V 

-(et-^x) . 

2C 


(10.88) 


It is not difficult to see that, after the front end of this wave has been 
reflected n times from K back into the portion AK, the total displace¬ 
ment on AK is 


M, =—+ + + 

(I 4 2 C 


2 a^ 


Og 2 C 

and when n = oo this becomes 


(c<—a;){i + r4-... ■*}, . (10.89) 




Ch 

r. 


(10.90) 


This means that AK has now been reduced to rest and is subject to a 
tensionai stress given by 

dr 

. 

e 

The total tension across the section is 


(10.91) 


aiPi = nj~E,.(10.92) 

and since the total tension at K is the same in the two portions it 
follows that the stress in the thicker portion is 


= -E .(10.93) 

c 

exactly as if K had been initially brought to rest instead of A. 

We now see that, although the stress in a uniform rod due to 
starting or stopping one end does not depend on the cross-section or 
the length of the rod, yet the stress set up by doing the same to a rod 
whose section is not constant does depend on the variation of the 
section; Moreover, it is fairly evident, although we have not worked 
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out a case in detail, that the stress depends oh the fdative length of 
the thin and thick portions. 


181. Normal modes of oscillation. 


Although it is possible to solve -a number of useful problems on 
the longitudinal oscillations of elastic rods by the method we have 
already used in this chapter, yet there is a much more powerful method 
of tackling the oscillations of a finite rod. This method consists in 
analysing the motion into normal modes of oscillation, as we did with 
the transverse oscillations. We shall now show hhw to apply this 
method to longitudinal oscillations. The results will apply equally 
well, of course, to torsional oscillations. 

182. Rod fixed at both ends. 


We shall begin by finding the normal inodes of oscillation of a rod 
of length I fixed at both ends. Our object then is to find solutions of 
equation (10.7) that make the motion of every particle simple harmonic 
and at the same time fit the end conditions of the rod. The differential 
equation • is 




(10.94) 


and the end conditions are 

u~o where .r=:^o.(iO- 9 S) 

and u-~o where x — l .O0.96) 

We may assume 

M = |sin(/;^+ «).(^0.97) 


where f is a function of x only, and p is a constant. Then 

and 

Substituting’ in equation (10.94) we get 

—sin (pi -1- «) = c* sin (pt -f a), 

.(10.98) 

The solution of this last equation is 

^ = Acus^--f Bsin—.(10.99) 

r c. 

Up to this point the end conditions have not come into the question 
and the results will be valid for any end conditiohs. 
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The condition (10.95) gives 


Then condition (10.96) gives 


Bsin 


0 = A 
pi 


. (lo.ioo) 


O, 


whence either 


e 

B = o, 




sjn 


^ —o ....... (lO.IOl) 


or 

The first of these alternatives makes u zero everywhere and at all times, 
and therefore gives no motion. The second gives 

— = 87 l, .(10.102) 

c 

where s is any integer. 

The period of the normal mode is therefore 

27 t 

P 
2 l 


I'he period of the first mode is 


sc 

c 


(10.103) 


which is the time taken for a wave to travel along the rod and back 
again with its natural velocity r. 

Returning to (10.97), thea^ normal mode is represented by 

„ . S 7 tx . fsmt , \ ^ . 

«s=B,sm~y-sm(-j--t-.asj .... (10.104) 

It can be shown that any possible longitudinal motion of the rod can 
be represented by su mmin g all the values of u expressing the normal 
modes with suitable values of the constants B and a for each mode. 
Thus the general value of u is 

. STtx . (snci \ 

——sm^—+ a«j . . . (10.105) 

183. Rod fixed at one end and free at the other. 

If the origin be taken at the fixed end (lo.ioo) is still true. The 
other condition is 


that is, 


cu _ 

— = 0 where x=l: 
cx * 

where «=■/, 


B cos — = o. 
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Hence the values of p for the normal modes are given by 


pi n 
— “-—or 
c 2 

2S — 


3 ^ 5 ^ * 

— or — etc. 
2 2 


(10.106) 


8 being an integer as before; and the normal mode is expressed by 


= sin 


-" V 21 +°-} 


2I 


(10.107) 


184. Rod fixed at one end and carrying a finite mass at 
the other end. 

Let the origin be t«dcen at the fixed end and let the mass at the 
other end have a weight W. Then the condition at the origin still 
makes (10.100) true. The other condition, assuming no external forces 
act on W, is obtained from the fact that the acceleration of W is 
produced by the tension in the rod. That is, at the end a: = Z, 

--Ea-.(10.108) 

where a is the cross-section of the rod. In terms of f this becomes 


.W 


or 


whence 


df 

f= — Ea—where a; —Z, 
9 dx 

9 W _ . pZ P ^ pi 

—-p* —B sia~-» — Ea~Bcos —, 
g c c c 


pi 


.pi 

cot — s 
e 


We 

Eag^ 


(10.109) 


(lo.i 10) 


If we write x for — this becomes 
c 


cot X- 


Wc2 


EaZp 
W ^ 

^hx .(lO.i 11) 

where h is independent of z, and is, in fact, the ratio of the weight W 
to the weight of the whole rod. Equation (lo.iii) has an infinite 
number of positive roots for jsr, each differing from the preceding one 
by rather less than n. The first root is less than ^ n, and is very near 
\n when h is very small, and very near zero when h is large. When 
s is large the positive root is approximately {s —^r) n. Each root 
of (lo.iii) corresponds to a normal mode of oscilllation of the rod, 
and any motion can be resolved into the sum of a finite or infinite 
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number of normal modes. The following problem will illustrate the 
method of using these normal modes. 

Suppose the rod, whose normal modes we have just found, has been 
travelling, in an unstrained state, in the direction of its length when 
the end which we have called fixed is suddenly brought to rest. To 
find the subsequent state of the rod. 

If t is measured from the instant when the end is brought to rest 
the initial conditions are 

u = o when i = o . . . . (i o. 112) 


and V-^*?when^^o .(10.113) 

(t 

The first of these conditions is satisfied identically by taking a 
in ever}' mode. Then the mode is represented by 


pgX 

w- ~ B. sin- sin pot 

fS 


the values of being obtained from (lo.iii). 
complete displacement is given by 


. . . (10.114) 

Consequently the 

. . . (10.115) 


To satisfy condition (10.113; we have 



( 1 o. I 16) 


C, being written for pg 

We find the constants Cg in much the same way as in an ordi¬ 
nary' Fourier Series. Thus 




rsin'*—=? sin . 
c c \ 


Now integrating both sides from .r = o to ji- = / we get 

Noi\ let us write for sin Then we know that 

c 


I; 


and that, at the end x=l. 


(Ix^ .(lO.tiq) 


vv 


__ W 

dx 


(10.120) 
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Next writing D for ■— we find that 
—Ta r t by (10.119) 

C- / o VO 

i f .1 

+ / 

O VO 


Therefore 


f.Df. 




dx 


/>»—«■ * 


-jji * H r V 

-p- hj.dx== 

VO |_ ‘ Jo 




(10.121) 


(10.122) 


the dashes indicating the values of the f’s at the end x=^l Then 

finally M Wc« 

fjjsdx ---r.S . . . .(10.123) 

In the same way we can prove that 

= .(10.124) 

provided that rn is not equal to s, If m = s we get, on integrating 
by parts, 

— ^Jjidx= |,Df.j'-^{Df.)2(/x 

Now equation (10.118) becomes 


whence 


. (10.125) 


fv sin - * fix =-f» {C| I', + C» f'2 + Cg f'3 +...} 

Jo 0 tiag 

Wc2 

But the expression in the brackets on the right hand side of this 
equation is Also the left hand side is 
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T,, - I c ) 

Th«n finaUy (10.118) becomes 

Which gives « 

C,- .:?L_L__« Eoo ^~r 


Kag c 


2 VC 


1 I JOi,/ 

^+:sr—sinSiL* 


Therefore 



• (10-127) 


B, —^=:i.Sf 

P» e X, 
2vl 


<»»(** +cos », sin*,) 


. (lO.I 


—- - ‘... - 

A _# 


B,. 


2 vl 


“early 


^ro. 


- • • • . fio 

series. the earlier terms ir 
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tion of the maximum tension involves still more labour. We shall, 
however, make use of the energy method to give tts an idea of the 
maximum tension. 

When dealing with the case of the rod which carried no weight at 
the end in Art. 179 we found that a stage was reached! at which the 
whole of the rod was at rest and the tension was constant throughout 
the rod. That is, the original kinetic energy of the rod was transformed 
into potential energy uniformly distributed along the rod. It is clear 
again that, if the rod had no mass itself but carried a mass at the free 
end, a stage would be reached where the whole kinetic energy would 
be transformed into potential energ^y unifonnly distributed along 
the rod. Then let us assume that the same is true for the present 
case, where a rod which has mass carries a mass at the end. The total 

weight is ('W+t^^oZ), and its original kinetic energy is J-(W4-z^;aZ)—. 

9 

The total potential energy of the stretched rod having a uniform tensional 
stress P is, by (8.3) or (8.5), Then, equating the potential 

energy to the kinetic energy, we get 


whence 


21 

£ 

V 




f 


'(^+wal) E 


alg 


. (10.130) 


This is obtained on the assumption that every particle comes to rest 
at the same instant and' that the maximum tension occurs at that 
instant. It is certainly not true that every particle comes to rest at the 
same instant, and it is quite possible that the maximum tension is 
slightly above the value given by (10.130) for the reason that the 
potential energy will not be uniformly distributed along the rod, and 
therefore the tension will be greater in some places than in others. 
Nevertheless equation (10.54) shows that the result given by (10.129) 
is true when W=o; and it is clearly correct also when w = o. We 
should therefore expect that it could not be far wrong in other cases. 

Since each B contains the factor v it follows that the tension at 
any instant is proportional to v, and therefore the maximum tension 
is proportional to v. The result in equation (10.130) agrees with this 
conclusion. 


185. Pulley at the end of a rotating shaft. 

The torsional problem that corresponds to the last problem we 
have worked out is this:— A rodj which carries at one end a mass, 
sncli as a pulleyf whose centre of inertia is on the axis of the rod, is 
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rotating in an unstrained state with angular vehcily co when the end 
opposite to the one which cairies the mass is suddenly hmtghi to rest 
To find the subsequent stode of the rod. 

The reader should have no difficulty in modifying the result we 
have obtained to suit the torsion problem. The angular velocity a> 

corresponds to the twist t corresponds to the strain , and the 

(X 

torque Q corresponds to the total tension Pa. It follows from what we 
have proved that Q is proportional to co In particular, the result in 
(10.54), which applies to the case when there is no mass at the end, 
is transformed for the rod in torsion into 



1 he constant is a linear velocity, like the constant c in longitudinal 
motion, and it represents the velocity with which a torsional disturb¬ 
ance travels along the rod. 



CHAPTER XL 


THE EQUILIBRIUM OF THIN CURVED RODS. 

i86. The actions across a section of a curved rod. 

A thin rod may be regarded as generated by the motion of a small 
plane area which moves in such a way that its centre of gravity always 
travels in the direction of the normal to the area. If the area keeps 
its direction fixed iu space a straight rod is generated. But if the area 
rotates ab<.)ut an axis in its plane as it moves through space a curved 
rod is generated. The generating area in any position is the cross- 
section of the rod, and the path of the centre of gravity we shall call 
the central line of the rod. 

The body could still be called a rod if the area charged its shape 
or size as it moved provided that these changes were slow. To put it 
precisely the body would be called a rod if the boundary of a small 
element between two cross-sections could be formed of lines which 
were all nearly parallel. For example, a cone whose height is many 
times greater than the diameter of its base may be regarded as a rod. 

To find the stress across any section of a rod we must consider 
the equilibrium of the whole of the rod on one side of the section as 
we did with straight beams in Chap. V. In order to analyse the 
stresses wc nce<l three axes of reference passing through the centre of 
gravity of the soc'tion. Lot the axis OX be taken 
normal to the section, and let OZ, be taken 

in the plane of the section and coincident with 
the principal axes of inertia of the section. 

All the stresses across the section at O on the 
portion OH (fig. Q2) can be resolved into three 
forces along OX, OY, OZ, respectively, together 
with three component couples about these axes. 

The force along OX is a tension; the other 
two are shearing forces which may conveniently 
be compounded into a single shearing force in¬ 
clined to OY and OZ. The couple about OX 
is a torque which puts a twist in the rod just as it would in a straight 
rod; the other two couples are bending couples each of which produces 
a change of curvature of the central line at O, the total change of curva¬ 
ture being the resultant effect of the two changes. 


H 
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The system of forces and couples across the section through O are 
balanced by the forces on the portion of the rod extending from O 
through H to the end of the rod. They are also equivalent to the forces 
on the other portion of the rod. 

187. Spiral spring with axial pull. 

Suppose the central line of the coils of a spiral spring is inclined 
at the angle (90®— cp) with the direction of the axis of the spring. 
Then 99 is the inclination o-f the coils to the circular sections of the 
cylinder on which the coils lie. We require to find the stresses across 
the section at B in fig. 93. To do this we must find the component 
forces and couples along the principal axes at 
B which are equivalent to one of the opposing 
pulls R. Let us suppose that two equd and 
opposite forces R are introduced at B. The 
upper R in the figure together with the down- 
ward R at B form a couple of moment rR, 
Q where r is the radius of the cylinder on which 
^ the central line of the coils lies. The other 
^ * Q R at B can be resolved into a tension T along 

the tangent no the coils at B, where 

T-^Rsinq?, . . . (ii.i) 

^ shearing force F in the tangent plane 
to the coils at B, where 

F = Rcos 99. . . . (11.2) 
The couple across the section at B acts in 
'^8^-93. the plane containing the axis of the coils and 

the point B. The axis of this couple is in the 
direction BC, and the couple can be represented as a vector along BC. 
Then this vector Rr can be resolved into a torque 

Q = Rr cos 99.(»1-3) 

with axis along BD, together with a bending moment 

M = Rr sin 99. (11,4) 

with its axis perpendicular to BD and parallel to the plane BCD. 

Now springs are usually made either "with uniform circular sections, 
or with sections such that one of the principal axes at B is in the 
plane BCD. Then the bending couple M acts about one of the 
principal axes. Now let W denote the work done by the force R in 
stretching the spring from the state of zero stress to the actual state. 
Let X be the extension of the spring, that is, the displacement of one 
end relative to the other. Then the work done by the stretching 
forces is « 

W-Ac/x.(n.5) 

This must be equal to the total energy in the spring. This energy is 
by (8.15) and (8.24), ■ ' 
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where ds denotes an element of length of the central line of the coils, 
and I the moment of inertia of the section about the axis of M. 
Equating these two values of W we get, since M and' Q are constant, 


fRdx^ 

J o 


I I Q 2 Z 


I being the total length of the central line of the coils. Now using 
(11.3) and (11.4) we get 


jtX 

I Rdx = 

J o 


1 R^r^lsin'^tp i R^r^Zcos-^ 

2 El ^2 


Differentiating both sides of (11.7) with respect to at we get 
(Rr^/sin®^ Rr^Zcos-^o (c^R 
“i El ' 

Therefore ^ 4- < 11 8> 

e/R~' I El Hm I.' ■ ^ 

Since the right hand side of (11.8) is constant if we assume that ^ 
is constant, and since R==o when cc=^o, we find by integration that 


Therefore 


(sin^gp cos*99 


• (1 1 - 9 ) 


Thus the extension jt is proportional to the pull R. If the angle (p is 
so small that sin- 9? can be neglected, in which case cos* 9? may be 
regarded as unity, then 

Rr^/ . . 

*- 15 -. 

If th'e wire forming the spring were straightened out and one end 
held fixed while a torque Rr were applied to the other end, then the 
twist per unit length in the rod would be r given by 

.Rr = Hmt 

If a disk of radius r were attached to the free end this disk would 
turn through the angle h and a point on the rim would move through 
the distance /rr, which is the value of x contained in (ii.io). 

If the wire forming the spring has a circular section of radius a 
then I « J jta^ 

H - 

Then equation (11.9) becomes 

R7'2/(4sin29? 2cos*Q9l 

■P = —-r{'--Tr^ + —- . . . . (II-”) 
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The extension given by (11.9) is, of course, that due to the bending 
and the twisting of the wire. No account has been taken of the 
extensions due to the tension T or the shear stress F. It is easy to 
calculate what these amount to, and the results show that they are 
negligible in comparison with that due to torque if, as is nearly always 
the case, the dimensions of the section of the coils are small in com¬ 
parison with the radius r. 


188. Spiral spring with the pull parallel to, but not along, 
tht axis. 

Let fig. 94 represent a new view of the spring looking along the 
axis, and let K be the point which represents the line of action of the 
pulls. Let OK = c, and let cp denote the slope of 
the coils as before. Let B be any point on the 
centraJL line of the spring, and let KD be the 
perpendicular from K on the tangent at B to" 
the circular section through B. Now let a pair 
of opposing forces R be introduced at B parallel 
to the axis, and another similar pair at D. One 
of the pulls acting through K (we shall call it 
the upward pull for definiteness) combined with 
the downward R through D, forms a couple of 
acting in that plane which contains KD and is 
The other force through D combined with the 



magnitude R x KD 
parallel to the axis. 


downward force through B forms another couple of magnitude 
R X BD. We have left an upward force R at B. These two couples 
and the remaining force at B are equivalent to the original single 
upward force R at K. We have now to find the extension of the 
spring due to the two couples,, the extension due to the force at B 
being negligible. 

The couple RxBD*=RxOKsin6^ is a purely bending couple. 


The couple RxKD has Its axis in the direction DB. This can be 
resolved into a torque Q given by 

Q = (R X KD)cqs9^. (11.12) 

and a bending couple 

Ml = (Rx:KD).sm(^.(11.13) 


whose axis is in the plane BCD in fig. 93. The bending couple 
Mg R X OKsin^ 

«*Rcsin 0 .(1114) 

has its axis in the direction OB. Thus the two bending couples 
and Mj are in perpendicular planes, and their axes coincide with the 
positions we assumed for the principal axes of the section in the last 
article. If we assume the same positions for the principal axes again, 
the equation corresponding to (i 1.6) is 
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2 j KIj 2 J EIj 2 J Hn 

Now 

KD -= (r — c cos 0) 

whence 

KD- = r2— 2rccos0 + c2cos20 

Therefore, 

i i 

fKD'^ds = /(r^ — 2rccos0 -f c^cos'^0)d& 

0 0 

But 

cos2 0«a 4 ( 1 +cos 2 0) 

Consequently 

i 

1 


fKD^ds = (r® + Z4- f{^c^ cos 26 — 2 re cos 6) ds 

o o 


(li.rs) 


Now ds = {;rdd) sec 9?.(i i. 16) 

whence it follows that 


i 

y*KD-</5 = (r- + I + i' sec9?sin 26^ —2rc sin(ii.i7) 

o 

where is the angle subtended at the axis of the spring by the whole 
of the coils. If there is an integral number of half coils the terms 
involving sin 6^ and sin 2 6^ are zero. In that case 

/KD2^Z.9«=(r2 + ic2)/ .(II. 18) 

o 

If, in the general case, we write 

6^ = (2wjr+ a), 

n being the total number of complete coils and a being an angle less 
than 27r, then we may replace by a in equation (11.17). 

In a similar way we find that 

l G, 

/M./^ ds =/ R2c2 sin2 0 - sec (p'dO 

o o 

= I R2 c-rsec(pj (i — cos 2 0)d0 

« I r sec 9? (01 ^ sin 2 0i) 

=-iR2c2(/ — |.r sec97 sin 2 a) . . . . (11.19) 

Then finally, making use of (11.17) and (11.19), we get 

W R- ^ 2 a —rc sina)} 

^ I .,1 .X / X 

H-(/ — -JrscC9?sin 2a).(11.20) 

4 RI2 


Also 


W =/Rar, 


o 


and by equating these two values of W and then differentiating with 
respect to .r, as in the last article, we arrive finally at the equation 

18 
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X 

r' 


^ cos*^ 


H» 

fl* 


I ^ c*) i + r sec 95 ({ c® sin 2 a — ro sin a)} 


+ —^(Z—|rseC9)sin2a). 

The terms containing a sire usually much smaller than the other terms 
because r and c are much less than L Moreover, these terms vanish 
completely when the spring has an integral number of half-coils. 
When these terms are dropped the relation between jjr and R becomes 

X fsin^o? cos-ml 


2EI2 


If c = r, in which case the pulls R are applied along a generating line 
of the cylinder on which the central line of the coils lie, then 

rH 


^ [sin®9 


R ’ \ Ell 


cos-9?^ 

■ Hn r 


2 Eh 


If 95 is so small that <p can be neglected this last result reduces to 

sc 3 ^-*Z , H'M 

R 2H»“^2EIj jElJ 


189. Spiral spring under a couple about the axis. 

Let us suppose that the spring in fig. 93 is under the action of a 
pair of opposing couples at the ends, these couples acting in planes 
perpendicular to the axis of the spring. These actions tighten up or 
slacken the coils of the spring so that one end rotates about the axis 
of the spring relative to the other end. As a result of this rotation 
there may be also a relative axial displacement of the ends, but this 
we shall not at present take into account. 

The couple K acting about the axis of the spring on one end is 
transmitted as a couple with a parallel axis across the section at B 
(fig. 93). The couple can be resolved into a torque. 

Q « K sinq? 

with axis BD, together with a bending moment 

Mi = Kcos9? 

with axis perpendicular to BD in the plane BCD. 

Let one end of the spring turn through an angle 0 relative to the 
other end. Then the work done by the couple K in producing this 
angular deformation is 



Equating this to the energy stored in the spring we get 
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Jo 2Jo Ell ^Jo Hn 


I ZK-cos® 9? i^JSl-sin^99 

ill ■^2 Hw ’ 

I being the total length of the coils. 

Differentiating with respect to the upper limit 0 we get 


whence 


HKcos^^p 2Ksin2 99|dK 


d6 

dK 


cos^ q) 


sin* 9 !? 


• (11-23) 


Ell ' Hn 

Regarding cp as constant this gives, since K is zero when 6 is zero, 


I Ell ^ Uft 


■ (11-24) 


190. Spiral spring under an axial pull and a twisting couple. 

We have now found in Arts 187 and 189 the extension x and the 
twist 0 of a spiral spring due to an axial pull R and couple K acting 
separately. We shall now find the effect on the spring produced by 
the simultaneous action of R and K. When R alone acts there is a 
twist 6 which we have not found. Likewise the couple K, acting 
alone, produces an extension which we have also not found. 

From the preceding results we should expect that the extension 
produced by R and K acting simultaneously would be a linear function 
of R and K. That is, we may assume 

.r = aR + Z;K.(11*25) 

Likewise 

/V = j;K + (/R.(11.26) 

X 0 . 

Now we know a and for these are the values of -- and -■ in equations 

JK K. 

(11.9) and (11.24). We have yet to find b and q. We shall first prove 
that b and q are equal. 

The work done by R and' K in producing the strains in the spring is 

W^fRdx+fKdO 

- /*R {adR + + /K {pdK + ^dR} 

=y{aR+qK)dR’+J\pK + bR)dK . . . (11.27) 

Now let us suppose that R increases from o to its final value R^ while 
K remains at zero; then K increases to its final value while R 
remains at Rj. Then in integrating with respect to R we must put 
K = o; and in integrating with respect to K we must put R —Rj. 

18 * 
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Thus 


W- J^dRdR+ J(pK + bRi)dK 

= /aRi* + ii>Ki2 + 6R,Ki . . 


(11.28) 


If the foregoing^ operations had been reversed; that is, if K had 
increased to while R was zero, and then R increased to R^ while 
K remained at K^, we should have found 

W=iaR,^ + yK,^+qR,K, . . .( ii . 2 q ) 

Now clearly the energy in the spring in the final state is the same in 
both cases. By equating the two values of W in (11.28) and (11.29) 
we get .(11.30) 

We have now to equate either of the values of W we have just found 
to the expression for the energy obtained from the stresses and strains 

in the spring. For this purpose we must 
find expressions for the bending moment 
and torque at any point B of the spring. 

Let BD be the tangent to the central 
line of the coils at B, and DC a line 
parallel Jo the axis of the spring. Then 
the force R acting at the lower end in 
fig- 95 gives rise to a couple acting across 
the section at B, and its axis is in the 
direction CB as shown in the figure. Like¬ 
wise the couple K acting at the lower end, 
in the direction tending to unwind the spring, 
has its axis paralld to the axis of the spring. 
The two lines through B marked Rr and K are vectors representing 
these couples. Resolving these vectors perpendicular to and along 
BD mto bending moment and torque Q we get 



Ml =Rrsin9)-l-K.cos9P. 

Q = Ksin9? — Rrcos^?.(11.32) 

Then the energy in the spring corresponding to the final values 
and Kj is 


Jo ^ Ell t/o 2 Hw 

/ , I 

^^{Rirsm9J + KiCOS9}s +siny — R, 1-00893p (11.33) 


We may now equate the value of W given by (11.28) to the value 
given by (21.33)1 the resulting equation must be identically true 
for all values of R^ and K^. Then regarding 93 as constant we may 
equate coefficients of R,» and R^K,, in the two expressions for 
W. This g^ves 
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+ . . . 

\ Ell '1 

• • {“- 34 ) 

(cosV sm2(p| 

^ 1 El, ' H» r ■ ■ ■ 

• ■ ( 11 - 35 ) 


■ • (ii- 3 <>) 

:.25) and (11.26) thus 


x^aR + bK . 

• • ( 11 - 37 ) 

0=|jK + &R. 

. . (11.38) 


( 11 - 39 ) 


wherein we now know the values of all the coefficients. 

From the last pair of equations we find that, when R alone acts, 

0 = 6r}.(”-39) 

The first of these results we already knew, but the second gives a new 
result, namely, the amount of twist produced by an axial puli R when 
no couple K acts. 

Likewise, when K alone acts, 

..--<» 

Again we may require to know the extension produced by a given 
axial pull R when the constraints on the spring are such that one end 
is not free to twist relatively to the other. - In this case K is not zero; 
it is expressed in terms of R by equating 6 to. zero. 

Thus o^pK + hR 


Therefore 


whence 


K =-R, 

P 

.1; = aR-R 

-(«-!> 

__ 

Hwcos®^ + EIj sin*y 


■ {1141) 


191. The variation of tp- 

In the preceding part of this chapter it has been assumed that q; 
was constant; but it is clear that cannot be constant 'vyhen the spring 
stretches. The errors resulting from treating q> as constant are only 
small in any case, as we shall now show by taking account of the 
variation of cp. 

Let the unstretched length of the spring -be h; that is, h is the 
length of the projection of the coils on the axis, and does not include 







2 7 a 


applied elasticity 



are h and rO as in fig. 


the lenghts of any attached end-pieces. Also let 6 denote the angle 
subtended at. the axis hy the whole of the coils. Now suppose the 

surface of the cylinder on which the 
central line of the coils lies is developed 
into a plane, and with it the central line 
itself. This central line develops into 
a straight line which is the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle whose sides 
From this figure we get 

h Zsin^^Q 

When the spring is stretched so that h becomes Qi -(- x) and becomes 
q) the equation is 

h-\-x=ismq) .((1.42) 

If, now, we want to take account of the variation of 9? in such an 
equation as (11.7) we must make use of (11.42) both in the differentia¬ 
tion to remove the integral, and in the final integral to get the relation 
between R and x which corresponds to equation (11.9). 

sin* 9? I cos* 9? 


Let us write 


El 


+ 


Hn 


Also let 
and 


Then 

and 




= — 


(”•43) 
(11.44) 


■K- 


Elj 


dx^dy. 




Consequently (11.7) becomes 

Therefore, differentiating with respect to the upper limit, 

[,+4g+j„-4R*j 


whence 


=r2Z 


dx 


Consequently, by integration, 
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+ » yHndy 

Vi-c^y^ 


ySn 


c 



k-\-x 

h 


I 


y H« El 


{sin■"*c(/^ +a;) - siii“*c/t)} 


• (1145) 


This last equation expresses R in terms of x. If we expand the right 
hand side of (11.45) powers of x and retain only the first power 
of X we shall arrive at an equation‘which is identical with (11.9). If, 
however, we carry the approximation as far as the second power of x 
the result becomes 


r^lRv, 




= a;|i 


c*//a; I 
■2(i-e2A^| 


hx f i 
2 1 *Vq V 



(11.46) 


where is the value of v when x = o. 


Since Vq and (-^) are quantities of the same order it is 

\ Hw El/ 

clear that the proportional error due to neglecting the variation of 

JiX 

9? is a fraction of the order —, which is certainly small in every 


practical case. 

192. Conical springs formed with 
wire of uniform section. 

Suppose the central line of a spring 
lies on a cone. Let the central line be 
inclined at the angle 9? to a circular 
section of the cone at the point B at 
which it meets the section. Then an 
axial force R gives rise to a couple Rr 
at B, the axis of this couple being BC, 
the tangent to the circular section. Let 
BL (fig. 97) be the tangent to the cen¬ 
tral line and let CL be perpendicular to 
BL. The couple Rr can be represented 
by a vector along BC, and this can be 
resolved into a pair of vectors parallel 
to BL and LC. These arc respectively 
the torque and the bending moment, and 



their magnitudes are 
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Q « Rrcos^p, 

M =• Rrsia^?, 

just as for a helical spring. 

It should be particularly noticed that the axis of the bending 
moment, is in the tangent plane to the cone at B. which is, of course, 
not perpendicular to the radius through B. If this axis of M happens 
to coincide with a principal axis of the section of the spring at B then 
the energy stored in the spring is 

I , , I rQ* , 

/ —ds + -. . 

2.7 El 2J Hn 

Some springs are made, however, with one principal axis of the section 
along the radius BK of the cone. Then the other principal axis is 
perpendicular to this radius and at the same time perpendicular to 
BL. In that case the bending moment must be resolved* into com¬ 
ponents with axes along these principal axes. Let I^, I2, denote the 
moments of inertia of the section about BK and the other principal 
aYifi respectively. Then the corresponding bending moments are 
Mcosa = Rrsm(pcosal 
Mj = M sin a = Rr sin sin a j 


a being the semi angle of the cone. 
Then the energy is 


W- 




^^4.1 rB!- . ‘ rQ^ 

Ell 2*/ 


ds+lf^ 

^ ij Hw 


ds 


(1149) 


The integrals involved in W cannot be worked out until the variation 
of r and 9? with s is known. Let us assume, as a parti¬ 
cular case, that tp is constant. 

Let O be the vertex of the cone and let B' be another 
point near B on the central line of the spring, so that 
BB'« ds. Let OB Z, OB'« Z + dl. Let OB' produced 
meet the circle through B at D (fig. 98), and let BD subtend 
ah angle d at the point K in fig. 97. Then 
ds = BB'== BD sec (p *= rd 9 sec 9?. 

Also dZ == — DB' = — rdd tan 9?. 

But we know that 

r Z sin a. 
cZr = dZ sin a 

« rd 9 sin a tan 99 
= —sin a sin 99, 
dr 

whence —-:-:— 

sinasm99 

If the values of r at the ^wider and narrower ends are and equation 
(11.47) becomes 



Therefore 
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I I sin* 9? cos^ <p \ r^dr 

iJtQ \ El Hn j sin a sin 97 

I R*(ro® — ri®) I sin* 97 ^ cos* 97| 

6 sin a sin 97 | El Hn J 


Likewise equation (11.49) gives 


W 


I R*(rQ® — s) (sin* 97COs*a , sin*9?si] 

“T •__I WT • ‘C'T 


sin^a 


6 sin a sin 97 | EL 


EI2 


cos* 

'~Un 


5} (X..50) 


By the method used in deriving equation (11.9) from (11.7) we can 
prove here also that the relation between the force R and the extension 

X is 2W , , 

.(II-5I) 


If the section of the spring is a long thin rectangle whose short side 
lies along the radius of the cone the moment of inertia is very large 
compared with 1 ^. Also it is proved in Chapter VII that H is nearly 
4 Ij^. Consequently, when the term containing is neglected, equation 
(11.50) becomes 

^ I R*(rQ* —|sin*97COs*a ^ cos*97 | 

6 Ij sina sin97 \ E 4 ^^ 1 

^ 2R^(>o» — r,») ( sm»y cos^a ^ cos^y > ^ (11.52) 

A6^sinasin 97 I E 4 ** I ’ 


where h and b denote the long and short sides of the cross-section. 

The same methods can be used for any shape of spring. In general, 
however, both <p and r will vary along the spring, and therefore both 
these must be treated as variables in the integrals for W. 


193. Spring of any fonn with nearly horizontal coils. 

In most spiral springs the coils are so nearly perpendicular to the 
axis that very little error arises from making this assumption. It is 
therefore worth while to work out for such a spring ^n equation 
connecting R and x which can be used when the radius of the coils 
and the section of the wire are both variable for the case of an axial 
force. 

Since the angle 97 is here assumed to be negligible the bending 
moment is consequently negligible. Therefore the energy stored in a 
length ds of the wire when it is subjected to a torque Q is 


dW 


2Hn 


The total energy stored is thus 
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2J0 


.i,.SRS 


~ 2*1 Jo H 


The integral in the last line can be worked out when the radius of the 
coils r and the shape of the section are known as functions o: 

The other expression for the work stored in the spring is 

A**? 


W -J Rdx 

Equating the two values of W we get 

R2 


X 


where 


Rdx^ — C 
2n 


( 11 - 53 } 


• o 

Differentiating both sides of equation (11.53) with respect to the upper 
iinut x we get * 

R = C ——; 
n dz 


(IR 
dx' 


n 

"C' 

n 


(”•54) 


whence 
Jind therefore 

^ «■' -ta. of cZ 

as IhTiu',TfcX'rJ'nX’thioj like . ^jej, sp,i„j,^ 

pendimitt to ihi, plane u one potot in’”" “ 

-arcOfr rmg. fa on. phifa. 

middle lines are nearly circular both thin rings whose 

states. The rings may be^sed * o ^ 

aJst. apply to rods whose centr^ lines^^o’ equations will 

««les. form arcs of circles or whole 

ring *>« takM'as't’t.rJrolfrSSei.t“ tS '1^ 

> sr^ie. In the equations of equilibrium ’ * radius of this 

equilibrium invotvmg the stresses and 
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external forces no appreciable error will arise if we treat the curve 
as if it were exactly a circle. It is only when we come to express 
stresses in terms of strains that the deviation from the circle need be 
considered. 

Let (r, 0 ) be polar co-ordinates of a point on the circle, the pole 
O being at the centre of the circle. These will be taken as the co¬ 
ordinates of a point K on the central line of the ring in the equations 
of equilibrium. Let M, F, T, denote the bending moment, the shearing 
force, and the tension at K; and M-f a?M, F-fdfF, T + dT, the 
corresponding quantities at K", whose coordi¬ 
nates are assumed to be (r, 6 -f- dd). 

Let the external forces per unit length of the 
ling be p acting radially towards the centre and 
q acting tangentially in tibe direction in which 
d 6 is measured. The resultants of these acting 
on the piece of length rdO are prdO and qrd 9 . 

Resolving all the forces acting on the 
element KK' (fig. 99) along the radius through 
the middle point of KIK' we get, neglecting 
quantities of higher order than the first, 

dF —prdd —Tdd = o. . (n-SS) 

Again, resolving perpendicular to this middle radius, 

dT+ qrdO + Fd 6 = o .(11*56) 

Taking moments about the centre of curvature C of the element KK', 
which point coincides nettily with O, 

dNLrdT + qr^dd = o . . . . (n.57) 

When both sides of the above equations are divided by dO the 
results are 

.(”- 58 ) 

_ + F- <p- : .(11.59) 



Fig. 99 


dM , dT 
dd ^ dd 




(m.6o) 




(11.61) 


It is interesting to notice that the last two of these equations give 

r m 

r dd 

Since rdd is the length of the element of the rod this is the same 
relation between M and F as in a straight beam. 

We want an equation connecting M w;ith p and q. Then we must 
eliminate F and T from our equations. Eliminating T from (11.58) 
~nd (11.59) we get ■ 
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dd^ ^ 


. (11.62) 


• (11-63) 


From (11.61) and (11.62) we get 

d»M dM Jdp \ y ^ ^ 

which is the required equation. 

We have assumed so far that the ring is in equilibrium. Let us 
now suppose that it is in motion as, for example, when it is oscillating. 
Let us assume that the circle of reference, whose radius is r and whose 
centre is at O, is either fixed or is moving with constant velocity without 
rotation. We shall now need to take account of the displacement of K from 
the circle. Let us suppose that the coordinates of K in the unstrained 
state are q and 6 , and let these become (p+w) and + during 
the motion. As we shall not apply our equations to any cases except 
those in which u and rj are always small we shall assume that these 
quantities are small at once. It follows that the element KK' has a 
pair of component accelerations 

-rn;- radially outwards 
<jt^ 

and ^ direction in which q is positive. 

Since q differs very little from r we may replace p by r in the latter 
acceleration; then the tangential acceleration can be written 

d^Tj 

^ et^ ’ 

Let w denote the wieight of unit volume of the material of the ring, 
and a the area of the cross-section. Then the forces necessary to give 
the above component acceleration to the element of length KK' are 

wa 


wa e^f] 


These two quantities should be inserted on the right hand sides of 
equations (11.55) and (11.56) respectively. An extra term is required 
in (11.57) also. These alterations amount to replacing 


_ / , wad^u\ 

» (P+Jar) 

, / wa 


and 
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Also, since all the variables are now functions of both 9 and t we 
must write p^artial instead of ordinary differential coefficients. Then 
equation (11.63) is altered to 


Equation 

neglected. 


sm 

(11.61) 


dM 



+7 


(S+’'’) 


(11.64) 


remains unaltered when the ro-tary inertia is 


195. Relation between bending moment and displacements. 

The angle between the radius vector of length + and the 
normal to the central line of the ring is approximately 


a 


___ r 

qBO 

I fcp . cu\ 

woximately 


• (11-65) 


The angle between the two radii which, in the 
unstrained state, are inclined at d 9 , is c ?(0 + »2). 
Then it follows that the angle between the two 
tangents at the ends of the element which sub¬ 
tends d {9 + rj) at the pole is 
d(9 + r})—‘da 

The length of this element is approximately 
rdO, and consequently the curvature is 
I ' d 9 + di] —da 
R ** rd 9 



Fig. 100 


j 1 dtj i da 

r r 60 r 60 

I 1 6 »y I fd^Q c^u\ 


. (11.66) 


By putting u — o and = o in this expression we get the curvature 
of the unstrained rod. The other two terms, namely, 


1 drj I d^u 
r 60 60 ^ ’ 


represent the increase of curvature due to the displacements. Therefore 
the bending moment is given by 


M«EI 


I 617 I 


. (11.67) 


The bending moment M and the tension T both produce extensional 
strains in the fibres of the ring, but the strains produced by T are 
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«A strs“ ”K“; rr^ “■' 

have fa str<:ss due to T, we 

/. M6 M 

magnitudeW^Snce tw ””*^' ^ 

f^ccL 

line, that is, the ftrain°<^^\*<fT *^Tm of the central 

this s^ain to zero we gef length. Equating 

(e + MH(0 + i2)-gde 
. ' ~ - 
that IS, when second order quantities are neglected. 


'O, 


or 


•■+ 4 ' 

“+'|-o 


(11.70; 


-r... , oa .( 11 . 68 ) 

Th„ to u. „p,„, a., bendibg i„ ,k. 

^. .. . . r» I .( 11 . 69 ) 

case the sub^fitJtion S S^Mo^ssio f ^ 

m equation ( 11 . 63 ) gives ^ on for M from equation ( 11 . 69 ) 

With the same substitution equation ( 11 . 64 ) becois 

or, m terms of tj, J oi j 

\ vxtr^d'(d*n \ 

^ 09* a«. ElU“«j-WSi(9^-l)(>'-. 

rods whose equilibrium shapes are near^*^*-^i°“® * 1 *^ 

pn,bu„ .. b.. .0 -2,^;; 


•71 
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the constants by means of the conditions at the open ends for in¬ 
complete rings, and by means of equivalent conditions for complete 
rings. We shall now state what these conditions are. 


Z96. Conditions which determine the constants of inte¬ 
gration for a rod in equilibrium, 

For a rod in equilibrium for which p and q are known it would be 
possible to find u froim equation (11.70), and then, if we knew five 
independent conditions like the end-conditions of a beam, we could 
determine the five constants which would' arise in integrating this 
equation of the fifth order. It is, however, easier to solve (11.63) for 
M, and then, if we require it, to find u from (11.6$). This, at least, 
is the easiest process when the ends are open and not both clamped. 
The end-conditions for an open ring are much the same as for a beam. 
The following conditions are true: 
at a free end 


at a pinned end 
at a clamped end 


3 T. I 

M = o, and F = ^-77r=o; 

r dd 


M = o, and u is known; 


du 

u and -777 axe both known. 
dd 


• (11-72) 

• ( 11 - 73 ) 

• (11.74) 


Since the preceding rules give only two conditions at each end we 
get at most only four independent conditions whereas we have five 
constants to determine. This extra condition is contained in equation 
(11.58) which we had to differentiate to deduce (11.62). Thus (11.58) 
and (11.61) give 

dF 

dm / 


If T is known at one end of the beam this gives an extra end-condition. 
Suppose l'=::To at this end. Then at that end 






which is our new condition. 

If a rod has a free end on which no finite forces act M pan. he 
found completely from equation (11.63) 2nd from the three conditions. 


M = o, 


dUL dm 


(11.70) 


which are all true at the free end. 
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Again if a rod has an end at which a known finite force is applied, 
but which is not clamped, this finite force gives rise to a known 
shearing force Fq and a known tension T^. Then the end conditions are 


M = o, 


dM 

de 




dm 

de^ 




( 11 - 77 ) 


It is thus clear that the stresses in an unclosed ring which has one free 
end are completely determined without any recourse to the relations 
between stress and strain. This is equally true, as we already knew, 
for“a straight rod. If, after we have determined M, we wish to find u, 
we must solve the equation 


d^u 

5gj+» —ijM. 


(11.78) 


The . general solution of this equation is 

- 1 -A cosfl + B.sinS,.(ii- 79 ) 

where is a particular integral due to the term containing M. The 
two terms A cos 6 -f B sin 0 represent merely a bodily displacement 
of the whole ring, which is, of course, accompanied by no strains. 
This displacement has no importance since it is purely relative to the 
point which we have taken as origin, and by taking as origin a point 
which moves in a different way while the ring is being strained the 
displacement could be reduced to zero. 

If one end is clamped and one pinned, or if both ends are 
clamped, or both ends pinned, then not only is u known at both ends 
but also fj is known at both ends. If d = a and 0=^8 at the ends, 
and if the values of rj at the two ends are rjQ and we get 



= r{rii—r)a) 


. (ir.8o) 


This is an extra condition which is necessary to replace (11.75) since 
Tj> is not known in these cases. 

In every case of a rod with open ends we know five conditions to 
determine the five constants in the expression for u' For instance, 

when both ends are clamped, u and ^ are known at both ends and 

du 

is known. 

A complete ring may be regarded as an open ring with both ends 

du 

joined together so that u and ~ are the same for both ends at the 

du 

junction. Any point whatever on the ring may be regarded as the 
junction. If the point 0 « a be regarded as the junction then our con¬ 
ditions can be used in the form 
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where d<^a 
and where d = 27 t — a 

and / udf) — o. 

J o 

The preceding five conditions are sufficient to determine the constants 
in u in any case. It is sometimes convenient to use the conditions in 
other forms. One condition that we can deduce from the preceding is 




El \ ,,, 

rd U + T' 


El \du 
r® dd 



197. The strains due to any given forces. 

When p and q are given the equations can always be solved to the 
extent of expressing the bending ipoment M and! the displacement u 
in terms of integrals. Thus, integrating (11.63) ^^^ce we get 

Let the right hand side of this equation be denoted by A + /*(^)- Then 
it is shown in the appendix that the solution is 

— M^lf{v)sm (6 — v)dv-\~A+BcosO+CsmO . (u.82) 
Jo 

The three constants A, B, C, have to be determined by the end- 
conditions. 

Let us now suppose that the integral in the expression for M has 
been determined, so that M may be writtcfn 

— M = F(fl) + A+-Bcos»-hCsinfl. , . .(11.83) 

?^!~ + «] = F{fl) + A+Bcosfl + Csin^^ 

If the right hand side of this equation were zero the value of w would 
be given by the equation 
FT 

... H cos + K sin 0 , 
r- 

The particular integrals corresponding to the terms containing A, B, C, 
can be found by the usual rules for finding the particular integrals 
of linear equations. These rules give for the partictllar integral cor¬ 
responding to these terms 

^A-f l-Bflsinfl — I cosO 
^2 

The particular integral corresponding to ¥ 16 ) is similar to that due 
to f( 0 ) in equation (11.82). Then the total value of u is given by 

19 
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— u^J F(f)sin(fl — 

+A+ ^0(Bsin0-Ccos^) + Hcostf + Ksin0 (i 1.84) 

This is the general expression for u involving the five constants which 
arc to be determined’ by the end-conditions. It may be more convenient, 
in easy cases, not to get the result by this naethod because the integrals 
may turn out to be chimsy. The method has, however, the advantage 
of being direct since the whole process is reduced to mere integration. 

198, The pressure required to produce a given deformation. 

If the displacement u is given, equation (11.70) gives at onoe the 
Am 

value of q —but does not gfive either p or q separately. If the vasluc 
dO 

of either p or 9 is chosen arbitrarily this equation gives the value of 
the other quantity. Moreover, since we have to perform an integration 
to get p when u and q are given, there is an indeterminate constant 
in the expression for p. There is an obvious physical explanation of 
this fact, for it is clear that a uniform pressure applied to a whole 
ring, or to a portion of a ring with fixed ends, would cause no deforma¬ 
tion of the ring. The deformation is due to the variation of p- It 
follows then that the constant which would appear in finding p for 
a portion of a ring with fixed ends is an indeterminable constant. 

Suppose, however, that q is zero and! that the ring has a free end 
where both T and M are zero. Then equations (11.81) and (11.75) 

7T + r-p 4- M = r^p -[-A 

To make M and T vanish together the constant A must be zero. In 
that case the equation for p at any point is 




d^U 

de^ 


M — 


El [dPu , d^u , 



. (11.85) 


X99. The piston ring problem. 

The problem before us is to determine the form of an open ring of 
uniform cross section so that, when it is pressed into a cylinder, it will 
just close up its ends and exert a uniform pressure on the containing 
cylinder. 

Let the radius of the circle into which the central line bends when the 
ling is in the cylinder be denoted by r; let A (fig. 101) be the point of the 
ring opposite the centre of the gap. Let the initial Hne from which 6 
is measured paJs through A, so that this line produced backwards 
passes through the centre ’of the gap. Let the pole 0 be situated half 
way between the centre of the gap and the point A, the curve of the 
ring being supposed to be produced through the gap when the ring is 
free. Let (r + «) be the radius vector in the free ring of the particle 
which is at (r, 6 ) in the closed ring. 
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The Compressed Ring 
Fig. loia 



Fig. loib 


In this case it is easy to find M without solving equation (11.81). 
The uniform pressure along the arc A'P in the closed ring is statically 
equivalent to an equal uniform pressure distributed along the chord 
AT The resultant is a force of magnitude p x A'P acting through 
the mid point of A'P and the centre of the ring. The moment of this 
force about P is 

M ^ A'P X p X A'P 

= |-p X (zr cosi 0)^ 

=*pr2(i-f cos^).(11.86) 

This is the bending moment at 6 in the strained ring, and slince u 
represents an inward displacement in this problem we must replace 
u by — u in equation (11.69). Then 

This equation can be solved by the rules gh^n in the theory of linear 
differential equations, and its solution is 

« = ^(i + i^sin0)H-Acos0+Bsin0 . . . (11.88) 

£1 


The constants A and B depend only on where the pole O is taken 
relative to the strained ring. We have already chosen this position 
so that the initial line is an axis of symmetry, and so that u has the 
same values at ^ = 0 and 0 = 7i, The first of these conditions gives 

du , zi 
— — o where o o, 
du 

whence o — B. 


The second gives 


which makes A =* o. 


pr* 

El 

Then 


+ A 



.^(1 + ^(9 sin ft) 


. . (11.80) 


>9 
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The angttlar displacement of each end of the ring when it is closed is 

u 

■ 1^0 — cos 6 + ■l-sinflj 


'ei 

2EI 


Then the gap in the open ring is 

c =■ 2rri^ ■ 


El 


. . (11.90) 

. . (ii> 9 i) 

. 

If the depth of the ring is denoted by h the pressure per unit area 
between the ring and the cylinder is 

p EIc 
h 

The expression for u in terms of the gap is 


We can now express p in terms of the gap. Thus 

EIc 

JP = 


(11.93) 


w = — {i + ^0sin9).(11.94) 

3 ?^ 


n 


The values of u where 0 = o and where 0 ~ are respectively 


and 




3 ^^ 

c 

3 ^ 


(■+t) 


(11.95) 


The diameters through the gap and perpendicular to the gap in the 
free ring are respectively 


2C 


and 


2r + 2t4o = 2r^- 

Zn 
2c 

2r + 2t*i = 2r-l-h 

3 ^ 


. . . . (11.96) 


The difference between these diameters is ^c. 

It is usual for piaton rings to have rectangular cross-sections. Let 
h denote the radial thickness of the ring. Then 

and the maximum stress, which occurs at the point A, where 0 = 0, is 
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M 

■ 

xhjrf 

iipr^ 


b^h. 


("• 97 ) 


The ratio of this maximum stress to the pressure per unit area is 

fk r® 

. 

When we use the value of j? in terms of the gap the stress can be 
put in the form 


(u.98) 




( 11 - 99 ) 


The piston ring whose central line has 
the form of the curve given by equation 
(11.89) could be closed into its circular 
shape by a pair of opposing forces acting 
on the open ends, as shown in fig. 102. 

For the bending moment at K due to 
the force R at A' is 

M=RxA'N 

= Rr(i + cos6^) (ii.ioo) 

This is exactly the same bending moment 

as that due to a uniform pressure p, 

provided that p ^ 

.(ii.ioi) 

Then it follows that the deformation of the ring caused by the force 
R is exactly the same as that due to the uniform pressure, whence it 
follows that the force R bends the ring into a perfect circle. 

Whether the force R is or is not equal’ to pr it produces an inward 
radial diplacement abtained by replacing pr by R in equation (n.89), 
which displacement is 



-•(*+.(ri.102) 

If the force R is reversed an equdl outward radial displacement is 
produced. 

Tlw usual method of fitting a piston ring on a piston is to open 
the ring by a pair of forces similar to the forces R reversed'. These 
forces only increase all the magnitudes of the displacements of the 
natural ring from the circular shape in the same ratio. That is, the 
total displacement of the ring from the circular form, when it is 
deformed by forces R in opening the ring, is given by 
(R+»r)r8 

^ -El-(^ + i^sin 0 ) .... (11.103) 
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The ring will go over the piston only when the smallest diameter 
exceeds the diameter of the closed ring by twice the radial thickness 
of the ring. This smallest diameter is the one through the gap, and 
it exceeds the diameter of the closed ring by twice the value of u 
at the point where 0 —o; that is, by 

2{R+pr)r» 

“ ® El 

Equating m, to the thickness we get 

, (RH-pr)r» , . , 

.(11.104) 

The stress due to the forces R is, hy equation (11.97), 

I2Rf , , 

= . 

Also the increase of the gap is 

3«Rr* . 

.(11.106) 

Adding corresponding sides of equations (i 1.97) and (i 1.105) we get 

. 

and this becomes, by equation (11.104), 

.(II. 108) 

Thus the sum of the maximum stresses in the ring when it is being 
fitted on the piston and when it is in the cylinder is constant. To 
keep the stress as low as possible under all conditions will have 
to be made equal to f. Then 

= .(11.109) 

and the free gap corresponding to this value of f is 

Eb.' 


= ^h — 47ib.(II.no) 

Since the stress exists for only a very short time and the stress f 
for a very long time it is probably much better to let be greater 
than f. Probably a good rule would be to make equal to 2/. This 
would give c^nh. 

200. Circular piston ring. 

Suppose a piston ring were cut in the form of a perfect circle 
with a uniform rectangular cross-section. We shall find its shape 
when it is put into a cylinder, and the-forces it exerts on the cylinder. 
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Let us suppose that the length of the ring is such that, when it is 
fitted into the cylinder, the open ends just come together without 
exerting any pressure on each other. 


Let the external radius of the ring 
in the unstrained state be (r + c), and 
let the internal radius of the cylinder 
be r. Then, wherever the ring fits the 
cylinder, the change of curvature of the 
ring is approximately 

I ^ ^ 

r r + 

and therefore, the bending moment is 




Since the ends are free, equation (11.85) gives 

^ 1 Ayr\ 


Ele 


(i 1.112) 


Thus the pressure and the bending moment are both constant at all 
points where the ring fits the cylinder. But the ring cannot fit all 
along its length for that would require that M should have the same 
constant value at the free ends, and we know that M is zero there. 
The problem is to find where the ring does fit the cylinder. 

It is easy to see that the free ends must be in contact with the 
cylinder, and whatever finite forces the cylinder exerts on those ends 
the bending moment vanishes there. Thus the change of curvature 
at the ends is zero. It follows that the curvature of the ring near the 
ends is less than the curvature of the cylinder, and therefore that 
the ring cannot fit the cylinder near its free ends. Then there must 
be a region between each end and some point on the ring where there 
is no contact between the cylinder and the ring. The two regions 
where there is no contact are from A' to H and from A' to H' in 
fig. 103. In order that M should be constant between H and H' it 
can be shown that there must be finite forces Q at H and H'. We 
shall now show that all the conditions of the problem are satisfied 
by the following:— 

(1) finite forces S acting on each free end; 

(2) a finite force Q acting at each of the points H and H'; 

(3) a uniform pressure p per unit length between H and H'; 

(4) no contact from A' to H and from A' to H'. 

Let the angles AOH and AOH' be each a- Then the bending moment 
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at a point P in the region where the uniform pressure acts, and at 
angular distance 0 from .the point opposite the gap, is 

M = Srsin 0 + Qrsm(a- 0 ) +pr^i — cos(a - (5^)} (i 1.113) 
This result is obtained by taking moments about P of all the forces 
^^g on the part A'BHP. The part due to the uniform pressure on 
nP IS exactly similar to the bending moment in (ii.86). 

Writing 93 for (a 0 ) in the last equation, and also writing (a — ap) 
JOT o, we get ■ 

M — Sr sin(a — 9?) + Qr sin 9? +jpr* (i — cos 9?) 

= Sr{sinacos9>-cosasm9?}+Qj-sin93+;»-a(i —cosy-) (11.114) 
Bnt we have already found that, in the region between H' and H 

therefore 

Ele 

7 r-i^*+ (Sr sina cos<p + (Qr _ Sr cosa) sinyM 11 - 115 ) 

^^IdenHrafi^ this. equatio-n 

y equal provided the following three equations hold : 

9 EIc 
- 


Srsina— 

Qr — Sr cosa = o 


(r 1.116) 


S, and^^^^'rhuT*^'^* sufficient to determine the values of p. 


P-. 


_ EIc 

7.4 

Elc 

- pr cosec a = —~ cosec a 
= Scosa = —j-cota 


(11.117) 


201. Shape of the ring between A' and H 
At a point between A' ana tj ”” 

bending moment is angular distance 0 from A the 

M = Srsind=^^ 

EIc sine 
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The solution of this equation is 


w=Acosd 4 " B sin 0 —-J-c 


0cos^^ 

sina 


'l"he conditions that this value of u must satisfy are 

u = c where 0 —jr 
u = c \ 

and where = a 

dO ) 

These give 

n 


(11.119) 


»— A + 

sina 


(11.120) 


d cosa 

c=* Acosa + Bsina—Jc—:..(11.121) 

sma 

o»-— Asina + B cosa-—(cosa —a sina) . (11.122) 

2 sma 

Eliminating B from the last two equations we get 

r cosa = (cos^a + sin*a) + cosa 

= A—• 4 c“- + 4 <?cosa.(11.123) 

sma 

Now adding corresponding sides of (11.120) and (11.123) we get 

c + ccosa = 4<?’--:-f-i^cosa, 

sma 

whence n —a — 2 sina + sin a cos a 

= 2sina+^sin2a .... (11.124) 

'Phis equation determines the angle a and therefore the positions of 
the points H and H' where the ring comes into contact with the 
cylinder. An approximate solution can be obtained graphically and 
then the solution can be improved by analytical methods. This process 

ffives a =1*0025 radians 

= 57026'.(11.125) 

The correctness of this answer can be verified by the tables at once. 
Thus, with the value of a in (11*125) 

Tt —a = 2*i39i 


itnci 2 sin a 4- sin 2a — 2*1392 » 

which are near enough for practical purposes. 
By equation (11.120) 


\2sma / 


^2 sma 
:0'8638r 
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Also either of the equations (11.121) or (11.122) gives 

B 4c I sina + -7^ I 
* \ sma) 

= 1-01460 

Therefore 

~«o*8638cos 0+i‘Oi46sin^ —O’5933 0cos0 . (11.126) 
c 

The clearance between the ring and the cylinder is (u — c), and this 
is a maximum where m is a maximum, that is, where 


du 



or where 

— 0-8638 sin0 + o-42i3 COS0 +0*5933 0smd = o . 

This is satisfied when 0 ==i or 0 — 2-6 approximately. The first of 
these roots is clearly a. The second is the one that makes u a 
maximum, and since 2-6 radians is approximately 149® this mlaximum 
value of u is 

w — 0*863800831^ + 1*0146 sin31®+ 0*5933 X 2*6sin3i®} c 

-=i*i05c ..(II.127) 

Thus the maximum clearance is 0*1050 and occurs at 31® from the 
centre of the gap. Since no other value of 0 between a and n makes 

^zeio it follows that the value of u in (11.127) is the maximum value, 

dS 

and also that u gradually approaches c as 0 varies from 2*6 to a or 
from 2*6 to n; that is, the ring lies inside the cylinder between A 
and H, and therefore also between A' and H'. Thus the solution 
we have obtained satisfies all the conditions of the problem. 

202. Piston ring of variable thickness. 

Suppose the outside of a piston ring has the form of a perfect 
circle. We shall find what the value of I must be to make the ring 
exert uniform pressure on the cylinder. 

Let r denote the internal radius of the cylinder and (r + c) the 
external radius of the free.ring. Then the inward radial displacement 
of every point of the ring is c. Therefore 



But by (11.86) 


M=2wS(i +COS0). 
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Therefore, equating these two values of M, we get 


whence 


— =^W*(I4-COS0), 

I-^{i+cos0) . 


(II.I29) 


If the ring has a rectangular section with a uniform axial depth h 
and a variable radial width b this last equation gives the width. Thus 


= + cosd) 

Ech 


. (11.130) 


Writing for the pressure per unit area on the ring we have, since p 
is the pressure per unit length. 


whence 



(2^p^r* 


■ (11.131) 


It will be noticed that the width b vanishes when +180®, that is, 
at the free ends. This is due to the fact that the bending moment 
vanishes and the change of curvature is finite at these ends. There 
is only one practical way of avoiding wedge-shaped ends to a piston 
ring and that is by making the radius of curvature of the outside of 
the ring at its free ends the same as the radius of the inside of the 
cylinder. Since M is proportional to the change of curvature equation 
(11.87) shows that the ring whose form is defined by (11.89) has a 
radius of curvature r where d — jr. 


303. The eccentric ring. 

To save trouble in manufacture piston ring^ have been made with 
the inside and the outside both circles whose centres were not quite 
coincident. The gap is then cut out at the 
thinnest part. Let us see what pressure the 
ring exerts assuming that it fits the cylinder 
everywhere. 

Let O be the centre of the exterior of 
the ring, C the centre of the interior, and 
let OC=*c. Then, if P is a point on the 
exterior and if the radius of the exterior 
drcle is q, 

CP =■ OP + CO cosfl Fig. 104 

= ^ + c cos 0 

If the radius of the interior circle is r then the radial thickness 
the ring is 
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«0 + CCOs6# — 7 * 

= A; + acos6,.(11.132) 

k being writt-en for the small difference —»•). 

Let Q—d denote the internal radius of the cylinder. Then the radial 
displacement u is everywhere d. Consequently 




Eld 


(11-133) 


Now p is obtain«d from equation (11.85). Thus 


. (• 1 - 134 ) 

In the present case the variable factor in M is I, which varies because 
h varies. Assuming that the axial depth of the ring is constant and 
equal to h we get 

I Edb^h 

.(11-135) 


H being a constant. Then 


Hj^ I 

^ rM d 6 ^ ^ i 


But 


Therefore 


clb^ 

_«~.3fe2csin0 by (11.132); 


d^b^) 


dG^ 


■ 66c- sin20— cosG, 


Hb 


— —^{6c2sin^0 — 36 ccos 6 ^ + 62| 


= A:ccos64-c^(6sin26^—2 cos‘^6/)} . (11.136) 

If k = c then the thickness vanishes at the gap and therefore M 
vanishes at the gap. If the calculated M did not vanish at the gap the 
ring could not fit the cylinder for we know that the actual bending 
moment must vanish at a free end. Assuming that k — c we get 
H6c2 

j? = -^(7-8cos0) (i + cosS) 

Hc» 

= -^{7-'8cos0)(i + cos0)* . . . .(11.137) 

This vanishes at the gap where 6 =71 and also at the points where 
8cosfl*=7, that is, where ^=±290. Between the points where 
0 = —29® and 0 = + 29® the value of^ given by (11.137) negative. 
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But the cylinder cannot supply a negative pressure. It follows then 
that the ring caamot fit the cylinder even when the free ends taper to 
sharp edges. Then a ring whose inner and outer boundaries are circles 
and whose axial depth is constant can in no case fit a cylinder. When 
such a ring is used as a piston ring the actual distribution of pressure 
is different from that given by (11.137) 
for this is obtained on the assumption 
that the ring is forced to fit the cylinder. 

204. Stresses in closed rings. 

Suppose a uniform dosed ring is 
subjected to n equal radial forces Pdisiri- 
huted at equal angular inteh)al$ 2a rotmd 
the Hng. 

Six forces are shown in fig. 105 but | 
the method could be used for any num¬ 
ber of forces. 

Wc need .only consider the portion 
L' L between two forces. Over the whole 
of this portion p and q are both zero, and 
consequently equation (n.70) becomes 

^ + + ^ = 0.(n.138 



^ + + .(n.138) 

dd^ ^ d 9 

The complete integral of this is given by (11.84). We may write the 
result in the form 

?/. = A + (B+C(9)sm<^ + (H + K0)cos61 . . ( 11 . 139 ) 

Now it is clear that the ring is symmetrical about the diameter through 
A. That is, the value of » at 6 * must be .equal to the value of m at 0 
for all values of 0 between 0 and a. Thus 

A-f (B + C^l) sin +(H 4-K60 cos 0 

„A+(B—C0jsin(—0)+(H—K0)cos(-0) 

=,A—(B - C0)sin0+(H—K0)cos0. 

Since this is an identity, the coefficients of sin 6 and of 0 cos 0 on the 
two sides must be equal; that is, 

B = —B, 

K=—K, 

whence B=*ol .( 11 . 140 ) 

and K=oi ■ • 

Therefore equation (11.139) reduces to 

M = A + C0sin0+Hcos0.(n.i4i) 

the right hand side now containing only even functions of 0 . 

We need three conditions to determine the three remaining con¬ 
stants. The following three will suffice:— 
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du 


:== O 


where 9 = a; . ^ . (11.142) 


dd 

and F=-^Pj 

The last candition, expressed in terms of u, can be written thus 

J“udd-^o .(11.143) 

Also the second condition is, if tb represents the outward displacement, 
El f d^u , dlw\ . ^ ^ 

This combined with the first condition gives 

where 6 = a .(11.144) 


Now 




dd 

d^u 

d 08 


d^u Pr^ 

= C (sin 0 + 0 COS 0 ) — H sin 0 , 

-C(3 sind + 0 COS 0 ) + H sin 0 , 


udd — Aa + C (sina — a cosa) + H sina. 

Then the three conditions give 

o — C (sina + « cosa) — H sina, 


p,.s 


2 El 


^ C (3 sina + a cosa) — H sina, 


o Aa + C (sina — a cosa) + H sina. 

The values of the constants satisfying these equations are 

^ I PfS 

C =-coseca, 

4 El 

iPr» 

H -r;:rr- (I + a cota) coseca , 


4 El 

^ P ;-3 j 

2 El a 


Therefore 


I Pr^ (2 

—-6^sin0coseca—cos6(I+acota)coseca} (i 1.145) 

4 El la 


4 Ki i 

The bending moment is 


M = 


' “ fS \d6l' 


i+”) 


El 


=--(A + 2 Ccos 0 ) 

r’* 

\a smay. 


• (11.146) 
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The benihng moments at A and L are respectively 

Mo»=iPr(-T^--) 

\sma aj , ^ 

/I w . (1X.147) 

and JPr —cotaj 

The second of these is clearly negative. The ratio of the magnitudes 
of the bending moments, and therefore also of the maximum stresses, 
at L and A, are 

I 


-M, 


—cot a 


Mn 


1 


1 

a 


sma 
sina—a cos a 


a—sma 

If a is small this ratio is approximately 


(i 1.148) 


Mo 


O—(a—ia*) 

‘2.{II-I49) 

Thus if a is small, anything less than 20^, the stress near one of the forces 
is approximately twice as great as half way between two forces. 

If only two forces P are applied at opposite ends of a diameter 
then 2a=-7c and therefore 


Also 






= —^Pr cos6^.(11.150) 


, ^ 
sin— 
2 


Mo 


71 . 71 

-sm — 

2 2 


n —2 


4 


. (11.151) 


approximately. Thus even in this extreme case the ratio does not differ 
much from 2. 

205. A closed uniform ring is subjected to a uniform pressure p 
per unit length over an angle 2a and a 
balancing force P on the opposite side of 
the ring, as shown in fig. 106 . 

Let suffixes i and 2 be used to indi¬ 
cate quantities in the regions AL and LA' 
respectively. The bending moments in 
these two regions are 

cosS-j-Cj sind (11.152) 

M, = A,+ B2 cos^-i-C, smO (11.153) 

The shearing forces are Fj, Fj given by 
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rFi = -r Bi sm6+cosd . . . . (11.154) 

. rFg «= —Bg sinfl + Cg COS0 .... (11.155) 

Now, in consequence of the symmetry about the radius OA, the 
shearing force is zero at A. Therefore 

o«Ci. 

Moreover the shearing force and bending moment are both continuous 
in passing the point X-. That is, 

= .(“- 157 ) 

Therefore 

— B^ sina + cos a « — Bg sina + Cg cosa 
+ Bi cosa + Cl sina = Ag + Bg cosa + Cg sina 


These give, since Ci=o, 

Bg — Bi = Cg cota.(11.158) 

Ag — Ajl = — (Bg—Bi) cosa — Cg sina 

— •^Cgcoseca.(11.159) 

Again equation (11.58) gives 

^ = T+pr,.(11.160) 


fl?F i M-X* .> 


and since T has the same value on opposite sides of L we find that, 
when 6 = a, 

dF^ / / V 

. (11.161) 

Thus — cosa — sina + Bg cosa + Cg sina =^-s, 

whence Cg sin a + Cg cot a cos a =jpr^, 

or Cg-«p**sina .... (11.162) 

Of the six constants in equations (11.152) and (11.153) we have 
determined two, namely C^ and C^, and we have two equations for 
the other four. We need two new equations to determine them 
completely. The direct method wotild be to find rj^, and use 

du du 

the conditions that u and ~ are continuous at L; that is zero at A 
du du 

and A'; that u has whatever small value we choose at A; and that 
T] is zero at A and A'. All this is very laborious, and to avoid it the 
following two equations will be used, the proof being given below 

y* Md0 = o.(11.163) 

y* Mcos 6 dd = o .(11.164) 

To prove the first of these we integrate both sides of the equation 
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_ EI/d»u^ N 

_ 

~ r* \rf0* ^dej 

/*” El[du 

Thus = 

Since ^andw are each zero at both limits, equation (11.163) is proved, 
aa 

Next to prove equation (11.164). 

By integration by parts we get 


:Cos 6 dd^ [cos0 


°+[“HrX u cos Odd 


smOdd 


Therefore 


/ n 

u COS OdO 


from which equation (11.164) follows. 
Equation (n.163) is equivale^rt to 


J^Uidd+JIlLtde^o, 


that is, since «— o, 

A^a + Bj sina + Ag (:7r — a) — B^ sina + 02(1 + cosa) = o, 
whence 

jrAg «■ a (Ag — Ai) + (Bg — B^) sina — Cg (i + cosa) 

= — aCg coseca + Q cosa ^€2(1 + cosa) 
by equations (11.158) and (11.159). Thus 


a*- p^2 (sina + a). 

ut 


. (11.165) 


Again (n.164) is equivalent to 

J M^cosOdd+J M^cosOdO^o, 

which gives 

Aj sina + -^Bi (a + sina cosa) — Ag sina 

+ -J^Bg (tt — a — sina cosa)—-^^2 sin^a =* o , 

whence 

jtBg = 2 (Ag — Ai) sina + (Bg •— Bj) (a + sina cosa) + Cg sin*a 
— — 2 Cg + Cg (a cota + cos*a) + Cg sin*a 
==;?r*(acosa~ sina).(11.166) 


20 
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From (11.159) we get 

Ai = —jpr*(^ —a —sina) . . . • (11-167) 

7 E 

Also from (11.158) and (11.166) 

-— a)cosa + sina} . . . (11.168) 

Then finally 

Ml = —j?r*[5r — a — sina — {(^r — a) cosa + sina} cos0] 


--^pr>[(sma + a) — (acosa — sina) cosd — or sina sind] 


By considering the equilibrium of the whole ring we find that 

Pa=a^x2rsina 

Then the bending moments in terms of P are 
IV 

— \n —a —sina—{(jr—d) cosa+sin a} cos 6] 




2 ^sma*’ 

Pr 


2n;sma' 


[(siiia4"«)—(ocosa—sina)cos0—;?rsinasmd] 


(11.169) 


When a is very small, so that may be taken as unity, then M, 

a 

reduces to 


Pr 

M, «— ——(2 — TtsinS], 

" 271 


. (11.170) 



which agrees with (11.150) whea allow- 
ance is made for the different position 
of the line from which 0 is measured. 

Let us next suppose that a uniform 
pressure p' acts over an angle zj} and 
a balancing force P at A, as shown in 
fig. 107. We can write down the bending 
moments in this case by merely writing 
(^— 0 ) for 0 in the previous results. Thus 
if M^.and IVT^ denote the bending moments 
in the regions A'N and NA respectively. 


m;. 

m;= 


Pr 


27 t 


\n — p — sin /5 + {(«— j 5 )cos^ + sin/?} cosS] 


Pr 


27 t 


[(sin/?+^)+(/8cos^—sin/8)cosd—sin/? sind] 


(ri.» 7 i) 


The bending moments due to both sets of forces in figs. 106 and 107 
are obtained by adding together the bending moments due to each set 
separately. Moreover, if the force P in fig. 107 is equal to the force 
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P in fig. 106 then the distributed pressure f would’ balance the 
distributed pressure p' if the two forces P were removed. The bending 
moment at any point due to these distributed pressures without the 
two forces P is obtained by adding the bending moments pven by 

(11.169) subtracting the bending moment given by 

(11.170) . This will give three different expressions for the bending 
moment, one in the region where p acts, another in the region where 
p' acts, and the third in the region between d —a and 0 —w —^ 
where no pressure acts. For example, the bending moment in the 
region where p acts is. 

Pr 

M — [(ji—a) cosec a—^ cosec^S — a) cot a +^cot^} cos 0 ] (11.172) 


ao6. Oscillations of a ring in its own plane. 

A ring can execute oscillations under the. action of no forces. Such 
oscillations are given by equation (11.71) if we put p and q each zero. 
Let us then put p and q zero, and let us also assume that 

i7 = fsind.(ii‘i73) 

in that equation, | being a function of 6 only. Then the equation 
reduces to 


+2^4-^' 
^ d/6*‘^dJd* 


) sinc< = 



sin(;^ 


The factor sin ei divides out leaving an equation for | in terms of 6 . 
Next put 


f = Asinnd + Bcoswd;.(11.174) 


then the last equation gives 

- H*(ns-1)* - 0> 

or »*(«* .(”-*75) 

a/c* having been written for L 

For a complete ring n must be an integer, for this gives n complete 
waves in the circle, and rj must certainly be a function whose values 
recur as d increases by 2 n. Moreover n cannot be equal to unity 
because this corresponds to an oscillation of the whole ring without 
any alteration of shape. Then n may have any of the values 2, 3, 4,... 
The value of c® corresponding to any value of n is 


^PEn*(n2-i)2 
'"~W7^ (n2+i) ’ ■ 


• (11.176) 


271 


Qind the period is — . Thus the normal modes of oscillation for a 
c 

complete ring are given by 

20* 
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^-Hsmdsm(»0+Kn . (11.177) 

where ^ = 2, 3, 4,.J ' 

and c is given by (11.176) 

Incomplete ring. 

The normal modes for an incomplete ring, or one with open ends, 
are also given by (11.173) and (11.174), but now n is not necessarily 
an integer. In fact n has to be found froni (11.175). This is a cubic 
in giving usually three values of n^. Let these values be nf . 

Then 


^ Ai sinni 0 cos«i 0 + Ag sinw^ 0 + Bg cos ^2 ^ 

+ Ag sinWg^ + Bg cosn^fl.(11.178) 

The conditions at the ends will give five linear relations between the 
six constants and one equation to determine the possible values of c, 
and therefore of the corresponding values of n^, «s- problem 
is a very awkward one owing to the fact that the equation for n* is a 
cubic. We shall apply our equation to solve the following easier 
problem. 

Suppose § is a given function of B what pressure will produce the 
displacement given by the equation 

.(II. 179) 

• It is clear that the pressure p must have the same period as rj. Then let 


p==xmnct, .; . (11.180) 

a being a function oiO. Now making the substitutions in (11.71) and 
also putting q — o, we get, after dividing by sinc^ 
r* dz war^c^fd^^ j.\ , 


EldO gEl 
Therefore by integration 


de* 7 


+ 


\de*^ de*^de\ 




X -j- B! 


ware^ id^ 


The function ^ cannot be chosen arbitrarily, for it must be such as 
will satisfy the end-conditions of the open ring. Suppose, for example, 
that we apply our result to a ring which has a small gap at one point. 
From our investigation on the piston ring we know that the bending 
moment and shearing force are zero at the free ends provided 

A(2 + dsm0), 


B being measured from the point diametrically opposite the centre of 
gap. The value of J from this last equation is 

1= A(26--0cos0-|-sm6) .... (11.182) 
No constant is needed since | must be zero when 0 is zero. Substituting 
this in (11.181) we find 
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--j-B = —_ A{2 +26siii0 + 2 cos 6 — d^} (11.183) 

Now the bending moment and shearing force are not affected by the 
acceleration but depend only on the actual form of the curve at any 
instant. The tension does, however, vary with the acceleration. There 
are, in fact, inertia forces in the tension but none in F or M. Thus 
equation (11.58) corrected for the inertia, becomes 






9 de\Bfi)] 


.rjp 




ware^d^ . 


g dO 

. . ( . ware^ df I / ^ v 

. 


1 


But 


86 "° r 50 * 


EI|^ 

r* 150 ® ■’■50* j 
El . 

= 75 -“^‘’ 1505 + 5 ^} 

El 

= —sinci X (— 2 Acos0 ) 
r* 


(r 1.185) 


2EI , I , » 

—^A = r{«4-2A 


. . wmra^ 

(« + .A—}. . 


Now one end-condition is that T = o at the free end vhere O^n, 
Putting 0 = ^ in (ir.184), and making use of (11.185), we get, after 
dividing by sin ct^ 

_T?T . 4 

(l I.186) 

(11.187) 

(H.188) 


Also putting d^Tt va (11.183) we find 
. ^ warc^ ^ 

iu B == —— A (— n^) . . 

The last two equations give, when z is eliminated, 

^ warc^ . , , . 2EI 

B --A (jr*— 2)- — A 

9 ' r8 


Therefore the general value of z given by (11.183) 

ward^ . . _ ^ . 2EI 


A{20sin0+ 2 cos0 + 7i2 — a. (i 1.189) 



3 'o 


applibb blasticity 


» ’.T’’—.-o.^ 


and 






= (2 + »r>) 
tvarc^ 


. , 2E1 
7 ~^+ 7 rA 


-- a+£®?a I ■ ■ ■ <"-* 9 o) 

If the oscillations are nnA ^ I 

to be negative. If ** ** possible 

wh'J where the ores”* wonlld be two regions near 

-We the pressure on tfe resralt^Lwa'i 
ao7. AppUcation to a niaro« ? 
fh last «5^1inder. 

the following equation for tostcad of (ii.i;^), 

where £ still has th* ’l'T®i» + lsinct, . , 

value Af« «• • ■ Siyen by fn tR^ m ’ ’ ' ’ 

«se to its own preinre tonn in the 

rnn of the pressures due to the^t»« + ’ *°tol pressure is the 

■»-f--puto,sSt: 

-^Po-ds » . 

<« « » (..^5) ,iv„ '•■ ^ of -'B. I 

2 EI. 


i»o' 


r.- ■''V — —irAB, . 

Since the oressu™ .. r» i .. 

p7ot* 

P "“Po sinc< * 

US suppose that the^ylind ^"->93) 

s’P-^sS-i-^.s.sia 

* "»" *»»«. Who, .h. '4^»™ « "or poha of 

and this will be neeativA »*7 *» 

an3rwhere TliAr. ^ ® at the point where /? t • 

f ^ ‘W Po*nt where e^o tife ^ ^ban the 

2 El ,WT ’ ““* "s* 

XT . 77 ABi>- 3 pA + (2+„2i!f^. 

Now in following anv rea ^ xi 9 ' ' (^**^94) 
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■wh«n it IS pressed into the cylinder; that is, the coefficient B, 
equation (11.191) must be very much greater that the coeffident i 
|sinc/. But (11.194) gives 


2 El ~ . wctre^ 


or, neglecting unity compared with B^, 


When ak* 


^ B ,>(2 + ^») 

written for I this becomes 


ware^ 

S 


in 

of 



lor^o* 

Tea* 


(11.195) 


Suppose the ring has a rectangular section of radial thickness b; and 
let n be written for the frequency of the oscillations, that is, for the 
number of oscillations per second. Thus 

e 


n 


27 t 


and 




therefore 


Bi> 


24(2 + JT*) 


wr^n^ 


This gives the relation between the frequency n and the quantity Bj, 
which is the ratio of the deformation produced by the constant pressure 
to the maximum additional deformation due to the oscillations. 
Suppose the engine is running at N revolutions per second, and 
suppose also that there are .y complete undulations on the cylinder in 
the length of the stroke. Then the ring has to make 2 Nj complete 
oscillations per second. This is the mmn frequency; but since the 
motion of the piston is approximately simple harmonic its 
speed is approximately times its mean speed Therefore the 
maximum frequency of the ring is ns'N. Substituting this for » in the 
last equation we get 


Bi>247r^(2+^2)___ .... (U.196) 

Let us apply this to a cast iron ring and assume that 

E = 16 X 10^ Ibs/sq. inch, 
w = 0’26 Ib/cub inch, 
r = 3 inches, 
b = 0*15 inch, 
p= 32x12 in inch units: 

Also let us suppose that 


N = 30. 

Then the condition that the ring should always follq y the und^Ulations 
of the cylinder is 
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B,> 24^4(2+^r»)_. 

^ ^ . ‘^{ 32 XI 2 )xi 6 xIO®XO‘I 5 ^ 

>4*0 5® approximately. 


If there are six complete undulations in* the stroke then the 
TnaxininTn , amplitude of the oscillations must be less than of the 
deformation that the ring undergoes when it is squeezed into the 
cylinder. If the gap in the free ring is 24 millimetres it is possible for 
the ring to oscillate so that the gap varies between o and 0’35 millimetre 
If there were more than six undulations of this magnitude the 
resilience of the ring would not be sufficient to keep it in contact with 
the cylinder. If there were twelve undulations per stroke contact would 
be maintained only if the gap kept within the range from zero to one 
twelfth of a millimetre. 


208 . The extension of a ring. 

We have thus far assumed that the rings we have been dealing with 
had no extension. Wherever there is a tension, there must, however, 
be an extension, but this will affect the deformation of a closed 
ring only in adding a constant to u ever3rwhere. The addition 
of a constant to u ever3rwhere is accompanied by a constant 
addition to the bending moment also. This does not, however, 
disturb the equilibrium of any element’ of the ring, for it merely adds 
a pfair of balancing couples to the ends of the element. The shearing 
force remains imchanged by the addition to u. It follows then that 
the increase of length of a ring due to the tension, even when this 
tension is variable, must he distributed so as to add the same amount 
to every radius vector, for in this way the equilibrium is undisturbed. 

Suppose T is the tension at any point of a ring, and let s denote 
the extension of the middle line of the arc which extends from o to ft 

ds 

Then the extensional strain at 0 is and therefore, if a denotes 

rdu 

the area of the cross-section, 


whence fTd 6 . 

EaJ 

The whole extension of a closed ring is 

r 

and the consequent increase in the radius is 

-^ / Tde. 

27tl^aJr> 


(U.I98) 
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209. Stresses in a rotating wheeL 

Suppose a rotating wheel has a number of straight uniform spokes 
separated by equal angles 2a. We shall regard the rim as a thin ring, 
and we shall make the assumption (which cannot possibly be quite true) 
that the spokes extend to the centre. The problem is to determine the 
deformation and stresses in the rim and spokes due to a given angular 
velocity ct). Let a and <2^ denote the cross- 
sections of the rim and of a spoke respectively. 

Each spoke applies a pull P to the lim, and 
the extension of each spoke is due to the 
reaction P of the ring on the spoke and to 
the tension set up by the centrifugal force in 
the spoke itself. Equation (ti.58) c^ be 
used to get the tension in the rim provided 

WCb 

we use- r(o^ for p. The actual jp is zero 

9 

and the expression we prbpose to substitute for p is really the cor¬ 
rection for the acceleration in the radial direction. Thus we get 



^ d¥ , wa . ^ 

Now let) denote the increase of the radius vector due to the extension 
of the rim, and the increase due to bending. Then, since is due 
to the forces P only when is supposed to be zero, its value, taken 
from equation (11.145), is 


___ I (2 

4 n\a' 


0sirl6 sina+acosa 


sma 


Therefore 


d¥ El 

dO'^ r^\de^' 


sin* a 




cosSj 


{11.199) 


de*f 




cos 6 
sin a 


{11.200) 


Then the equation for T is 


T-iP 


cosd war^o}^ 


. . . (11.261) 

sina ■ g 

To get u-i we use an equation similar to (11.198) but instead of inte¬ 
grating from 0 to 271 we may integrate from o to a. Then 

^ EaaJo I g ■ sma/ 




^9 


zEcux 


(11.202) 
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• a the value 

of U2 

is 


iPr» 

(2 a 


la sin*a 

at the same 

point 


“•=%+««* 




Pr 

1 Pr» f2 


2 Eaa 

4 El la 


-cota 


■} 


sin’a 


‘COtaj . (11.203) 


Again let v denote the extension of a length a? of a spoke, the length 
X being measured from the centre. The tension in a spoke at x is the 
tension P applied by the rim plus the tension due to the acceleration of 
the portion of the spoke between the rim and x. Let T- be the 
tension at a:, (Ti+dTi) the tension at (x + dx). Then — dT^ is the 
force which gives the acceleration xw^ to the element of length dx 

Therefore 


and mass dr. 




2 g 

The constant K is determined by the fact that Ti = P where a: = r 


Then 

Now 


Ea. —. 
^dx 


Ti-P + 

dv 


29 . 


. (11.204) 




wa^CD^ 

^9 




-lx** 

N„^^, 1^ 1,^ 


^ ^ wr8(o« wr^a>* 
is o 


IV 


200 


whence, writing **0 for I, 

pl^^-4-iu-r! 


+-— 7 i- 


4 I la 

■rin*a 

(cota-(—?— 

_£\l 8 toar^o}^ 

\ sin*a 

«/i 3 s 


(11.205) 
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This equation determines P. Then the bending moment is 

+ «i) 


El/d^u^ 
r^\dd^ ■ 


\a smaj 


cosd\ , PA® 


2ra 


The value of M at one of the spokes is probably negative anti its value 
is M' given by 

— M — |Pr(- —cotaj 


2 ra 


. (11.206) 


The value of the tension at the same point is 

war^Q)^ 


T'- 


^Pcota.(11.207) 


The maximum stress across a section of the rim near the end of a 
spoke is^ assuming M' to be negative, and assuming that the section 
is rectangular and has a radial width b, 

T' bU' 


2 ak^ 


wr^( 0 ^ 


Again the maximum stress across a section half way between two 
spokes, where 0 = o, provided that the bending moment is positive, is 
._T bM 
' a 2aA® 


V)7' 


— (l ——) + —-~) + “- 

g \ 2rj 4a(A®\smo a/ ra smaJ 

The maximum stress in a spoke occurs at the hub where x« o and 
its value is 

P . MT®a)® 

A “r" 


29 


(i 1.210) 


7Z 

If a is not greater than ^ our equations can be simplified by expanding 

the functions of a in powers of a. Thus 

a 2 20®/ ,0® , \ 

cota + -r-5-=-I I + TT" + • • • 1 

sin®a ct 45 \ ^4 / 


20® 

"45 


approximately 
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cota = — 

a| 




Therefore 

Again 


I 

~ — cota = approximately 

I _ ± _I_ I 

la a f a2 aM a 

a I —- 

\ 6 120 / 


«-Ja approximately 

Consequently equations (11.205), (11.208), and (n.209) may be written 


I-+ 

I r*a«l 

4toar^(o^ 

loi ^ 

a ‘ 45fc*j 

3 9 


Yt _i_ * W ^ * 1 

■(i+— H-{-y;-2 cot a} 

\ 2r; 4a 1 3** ra ] 

' rha b ^ 

- r+iUl 3 i ^ _I 

\ 2rJ 3 ^ 1 r»a» 

«i ^a'*~ 45 A;* . 


('“ s)+i 


rha 

b 

2 


ra 

sina 

2 a 

I 


- h ■ 



a 

45**1 


(11.211) 


(i 1.212) 


^pposea —3aj, r=-yb, a —|3i, corresponding to six spokes, then 
the last two equations give, for a rectangular cross-section. 


r=r 44 - 

r=i-o5' 


S 

MT®(U* 


If the accurate values of the functions of a are used instead of the 
approximate values obtained from the expansions the values of f and 
f are each increased by less than one per cent. 

If a is very great compared with o^, so that we may regard — as 

infimty and r^rd the spokes as having no effect on the rim, then^the 
stresses are independent of 0 , and the maximum stress in the rim is 
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the stress at the inner edge. Its value is the value of f when—=00 

,. <h ’ 

which value is 


= .(11.213) 

It is rather remarkable that the effect of the spokes on the rim is to 
increase, instead of decreasing, the maximum stress in the rim. 

Let us take the other extreme case and suppose that the rim is 

very thin in comparison with the spokes. We assume that ~ — 

a/ r' r' 

are all zero. Then 


r==i*07 

r=o-93 


9 

wr^Q>^ 


(11.214) 

(11-215) 


The greatest stress that can possibly occur in a spoke will occur when 
— has its greatest value, and this happens when — =- oo. The equa- 
tions (11.205) and (11.210) give 


fi- 





9 


7 lor^o)^ 
^~ 9 ~' 


(11.216) 


210. Thin curved rod bent in one plane. 

The assumptions we make are that the central line of the rod lies 
in one plane before and during the strain, and that all the forces acting 
on the rod' are also in that plane. 

Let a small piece AB (fig. 109) of the central line of the rod be 
bent into A^B^. Let the length of AB be ds and its radius of curvature 
^0, and let the corresponding quantities for A'B' be ds' and p. Let q)^ 
denote the inclination of AB to a 
line passing through any two particles 
on the unstrained central line and 9 
the inclination of A'B' to the line 
passing through the same two particles 
in the strained state. 

The bending moment and the 
shearing force at A' are denoted by 
M and F, and the resultant tension 
across the section at A' is denoted 
by T; the co^esponding quantities 
at B are M -f- dM, F -j- dF, T -|- dT, 
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as shown in fig^. 109. In this figure CA', CB', are normals to the cen¬ 
tral line, and consequently the limiting value of CA' as A' approaches 
B' is the radius of curvature q. Moreover, the angle A'CB^ is d(p» 
Let external forces qdSt pds, act parallel and perpendicular to A'B^ 
the pressure p being reckoned positive when k acts towards the centre 
of curvature. 

Now if the forces on A'B' are in equilibrium we get, by resolving 
parallel to the tangent at B^ 

(T —•Tcosd9?—Fsiniqp + ^dssssO, 

which becomes, when higher powers of dtp than the first are neglected. 


(T -f- dT) — T — ¥d€p qds » o, 


whence 


dr^ 

ds 


^ A. 




Similarly, by resolving along B'C we find 

(F + <^) — F cosd99 + T sindqp +pds = o, 


whence dF T 

■^+-+i? = o.(n.2i 

Again, by taking moments about B' and neglecting small quantities of 
the second order, we get 


whence 


dM + Fds==o, 

-^ + F=.o.{11.219) 


The shearing force F can be eliminated from the equations (11.217), 
(11.218), (11.219). The two equations resulting from this elimination 

dT ,1 dM . , , 

. 


<i*M T 

Q ^ 


o . 


. (ll.22l) 


2X1. The strain energy in a curved rod. 

It has been pointed out by Lord Rayleigh * that the strain energy 
of a thin curved plate cannot be accurately expressed in terms of the 
strams and changes of curvature of the middle surface. It is just as 
true that the energy in a curved rod cannot be expressed in terms of 
the strain and change of curvature of the central line. The real diffi¬ 
culty is that, when the energy is expressed in powers of the thickness, 
the term containing the third power is different according to the way 
in which the straining forces are applied. Since that part of the 
energy which is dKie to the bending moment is proportional to the 
third! power of the thickness it might seem that energy principles could 


* Proceedings of the London MathemaUedl Soe, XX, 1889. Alio, Scieniifie 
Papers^ Vol III, page 162. 
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not be used for a thin curved rod or plate. This, however, is not true; 
although we do not get a tuiique expression for the strain energy in 
a thin rod, we do, nevertheless, get unique equations of equilibrium, 
and there must be a form of energy equation consistent with these 
equations. This expression for the energy, whether it is correct or 
not, is just as accurate as the equations of equilibrium. We shall find 
this expression for the energy in a thin curved rod in a state of strain, 
and we shall then show that the result we get is consistent with the 
equations of equilibrium. The difficulties to which Lord Rayleigh called 
attention resulted from the taking of too close a view of the stresses 
in a plate or rod. If we take the stress resultants to be the couple M 
and the forces T and F these difficulties diisappear. 

Let us find the work done in straining the element A'B' in fig. 109 
by actions that are capable of producing its strains. We may regard 
and dT as zero since the actual state of strain could be produced 
by equal couples M and equal tensions T at A' and and a suitable 
pressure p, which must act in the direction away from C if T is positive. 

While the element of rod is being strained! we may suppose that 
the ends A' and B' remain on a fixed straight line. This ensures that 
the shearing forces F and ¥ + dF do no work. 

Let the longitudinal strain of A'B' be a, so that 


Also let 
whence 


cfo'=(i + a) ds, 

(p^tpo+V^- . . 

d<p _ drj 

ds ds ds ' ' 


(11.222) 

(11.223) , 


Let the element A'B' take additional infinitesimal strains represented 
by da and dr^. Then the increase of length of A'B' is da da, and 
therefore the work done by T acting at the two ends is 


Tdads. 


Also, one end' of A'B' rotates relatively to the other through the angle 
d{drj). Consebuently thework done by the two couples M in this 
rotation is 

Md(dri) = M^^ds 

Therefore the total work done by T and M on the element is 



{Taa+M^}*. . . . 

. . (11.224) 

Now 

ds 


and 
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Therefore 


11_ 

U 00 ^ 0/ 


Let £ be written for the change of curvature. Then the last equat: 
becomes dt) a . 




(XI.2. 


An equation similar to this will also hoM between the increments < 
it, etc. Thus 

. 

Thus the whole work done on the rod in the infinitesimal display 
ments is fi /„\l 

dV=y jTda + Mdc + Md^-jjrfs, . . (ii.2i 

the integral being taken oyer the whole length of the rod. 

In nearly every actual problem will be much smaller than « 

In those rare cases where it is not so Md j will be much small 


than Tda. Consequently there are very few cases in which it 
necessary to take account of Md 

Now our stress-strain relations arc 

T = EAa, 

M = EIc, 

A and I being respectively the area and moment of inertia of the cro, 
section of the rod. Therefore 

Thus the total strain energy in the rod is 


^“/(a EA + 2 ElV *' 


(l I.22i 


the integral „ .. 

«’My*toL°o7ttr IS*" ^grinning to the end' of the strai: 

the tJ If the se<^^ from end to end o 

««»ainmg expression for f 

a rod originally stra^ht ^ ” exactly the same form as fo 
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212. Energy expression deduced from equations of equi¬ 
librium. 

Let us suppose that, owing to very slight changes in p and q, the 
whole rod takes a small additional strain from! the equilibrium position. 
Let the component displacements of the infinitesimal element A'B' 
be du in the direction of qds and dv in the direction of pds. Then 
the work done by the applied forces pds and qds in this displacement is 

pdsdv-^'qdsdu^ 

and this, by equations (11.220) and (11.221) is equal to 



The total work d:one on the whole rodl in these additional displace¬ 
ments is 



. (11.229) 


This must be the additional strain energy put into the rod when the 
state of strain is slightly altered. We have to show that this new 
expression for 3 V is identical with the one in (11.227). In order to 
show this we need to get the relations connecting du and dv with dc 
and da. 

Let coordinate axes AX, AY, be taken along the tangent and 
principal normal to the eurve of the unstrained central line at a point 
A of its length. Let B be any other particle on the unstrained central 
line, and let its coordinates be .r, 3;; let the length of the arc AB be s. 
Let B' be the strained position of the particle B and let its coordinates 
relative to AX, AY, be x\ y. Let tp denote 
the inclination to OX of the tangent at B 
before strain, and yj' the inclination of the 
tangent at B' to the same axis. Let q and 
Q* be the radii of curvature of the central 
line at B before and after strain. Suppose 
the displacement from B to B' has compo¬ 
nents V parallel to the principal normal at B 
and u parallel to the tangent at B. These 
displacements are assumed to be infinitesimal 
since we are going to make them finally identical with dv and du. 

The equations connecting the coordinates and displacements are 

x'=>X + ucosy) — Vsinyj . . . (11.230) 

f/=y ~\-usinyj-{-v cosy) . . . . (11.231) 

As before, a denotes the longitudinal strain and ds' is the strained 
length of ds. 
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, du' I dy* 

n™ ^ 


T iv dxJj 

‘ +(«cosi/;—vsini/;)— 

„ dx' dx , du . dv 

Also —^-^ + costp-z - smip-T- 

da da ^ da ^ da 

— — («sini// + t)cosi^) . . . (11.233) 

da ~ dad da 

,,dx' . . 

-sectfj — .(n.234) 

Now let B be made to coincide with A. Then y — o, and y>* is a small 
angle determined by (11.232). Thus, putting ^^ = 0 in (n.232), 

(1 + 0)^=-+-.{ 11 - 235 ) 

Again putting t/; = o and sec y/'—i in (11.233) and (11.234) we get 

ds' dx 
i + a — —= -^ 
ds ds 

du V 

. 

V du V , , 

whence “*=^3..(i't-237) 

€b8 Q 

a being the longitudinal strain at the point where u and v aa?e the 
displacements. 

Now returning to (11.232) and assuming that B is near A, but not 
coincident with A, we get, by using (11.236), 


or, approximately. 


(i+a){smrp' —sin^) —cosi^^^4-—^ 




Now {ip — ip) is the rotation of the tnng'ent at B, and is the an^le we 
haw previously called rj. or differs from it by a constant. Therefore 

/IX dv u 

<■+«)■»-*+- ..... 


(11.238) 
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Equations (11.237) and (11.238) will clearly remain true if we replace 
the whole strains and displacements by increments of these quantities. 
That is, if da and dij are increments of a and t} corresponding to ^s- 
placements du and 5 v, then 

d{du) dv . 


(11.239) 


{i + da)df]~-^ + -. 


When the secon<i order quantity dadi; is neglected this last equation 
becomes 


- d(dv) , du 


(11.240) 


We are now in a position to transform the right hand side of (11.2^). 
Thus, if j he zero at one end of the rod and' I at the other, integration 
by parts gives 


Therefore 


’ore 


Again 


Therefore 


= — +J^T dads 

r^ dMd(dv) 

[ds jo Jo ds ds 


ds ds 


PU dudU 
ds^ Q ds 




Then finally equation (11.229) becomes 


3 V-d«-Mdj? — Td«I 

|_ ds Jo 

-f-j^jTda + M^^jds . . .(11.241) 
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The terms at the boundary are zero in consequence of the boundary 
conditions. Take, for example, the term Tdu at the boundary. If either 
end is free then T is zero at that end; but if either end is fixed so that 
u cannot change there then du is zero. Thus the product Tdu is zero 
in any case at both ends. Again each end is clamped or not clamped. 
At a clamped' end M is not zero but dt] must be zero. At an undamped 
end M must be zero, and therefore the product Mdrj is zero. The other 
term is — Fdv, which is zero at both ends for similar reasons. Thus 


finally 




da 


(11.242) 


which is identical with (11.227). 

Some idea of the error introduced by neglecting the term 


Mil 


(11.243) 


QJ 

in equation (11.227) can be got by observing that errors of the same 
magnitude exist already owing to taking slightly inaccurate expressions 
for the curvature. 

Consider for example, the curvature of the rod in fig. no at the 
point A. It is usual to take the curvature at A as correctly given by 
the equation 

I ^ dhj 

Q 

whereas actually the curvature is 

1 ^ d^y 

Q 

.But dx a) dx^ and therefore the correct expression for curvature 

is I I d 

1 

Q 


i + a dx 

I 


{ I 

\i + a dx) 


d»y 


(11.244) 


(i4-a)*da;® 

at the point where a; = o. 

If therefore M is proportional to the change of curvature we ought 
to take the equation 

M I d^y' d^y , . 

Ei — (i4-a)* .... (11.245) 

instead of the usual equation 

M _ d^y d^y 
El dx* dx* 

The difference between these two expressions for M introduces 
errors into the energy expression of just the same order as the term in 
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(11.243). Unless therefore we make use of a precise expression for 
the curvature it is useless to retain the term in (11.243) the expres¬ 
sion for the energy. We may therefore use, in all cases, the 
approximate equation 

dV^J\Tda + mc)ds 

and assume 

T=EAa, 

M = EIc; 

whence we find 

dY= l\EAada + Elcdc)ds 

^y{iEAd(a^) + md{c^)}ds, 

and therefore 

Y=f(^EAa^+^Elo^)ds ' 

=/(|Ta + -^Mc)ds.• . (11.246) 

just as for a naturally straight rod. 



CHAPTER XIL 


SPHERES AND CYLINDERS. 


a 13. Sphere with radial displacement only. 

Suppose a uniform sphere or spherical shell is subjected to radial 
forces only, such as internal or external pressures. It is required to 
find the strain in terms of the displacement. 

Let the forces alter the distance of a particle from the centre of 
the sphere from r to (r + u). Then clearly the radial strain is 

du ' , . 

«-*. 

The circumference of any great circle on the surface of the sphere of , 
radius (r + lias been changed* from 2 Jir to 2n Therefore 

the circumferential strain is 

27 tU u , . 

^ —- . 12 - 2 ) 

ZTET r 

This is the strain in every direction perpendicular to the radius r. If 
then we take two perpendicular axes in a plane touching the sphere of 
radius (r -{-u), and denote the strains in the directions of these axes 
by ^ and y, we have 

= ^ .(12.3) 

Thus the three extensional strains in the directions of three perpen¬ 
dicular axes are 



du u u 

7 ' 7 ’ 

Relative to the same set of axes the shear 
strains are obviously zero. 

Instead of using the general equations 
of equilibrium it is more instructive to work 
out the equations of equilibrium afresh for 
the case of the sphere. Let P, Q, denote 
the radial and circumferential tensions in 
the sphere- Then let us consider the equi¬ 
librium of a small circular portion of a 
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shell of radius r and thickness dr. Let the diameter of this drde 
subtend 20 at the centre of the sphere. Then the radius of the 
circle is approximately rd, and its circumference 2j®r0. A force Qdr 
acts on ea<± unit length of this drcumference and it is everywhere 

inclined at — — 0 to the middle radius OA (Fig.-in). Therefore the 

resultant of all these forces is 


Qdrx 2nrdcos 


ii-^} 


: 27 vrd^Qdr approximately. 


Again a force P acts on each unit of the inner surface, giving^ a total 
force tn;(r6)^P on this inner surface. Although all the elements of this 
total force are not quite parallel the resultant differs from by 

a quantity of smaller order than 6^. Consequently we may take this 
as the resultant. Likewise the resultant pull on the outer curved 
surface may be taken as + dr)*(P + dP), or, as it may be written, 
7i0*lr*P +d(r*P)}. Thus the difference of the pulls on the two faces 
is n0^d(r^P) acting along the outward radius, and this must balance 
the force 27tr6^Q which acts along the inward radius, Hence 
nd^d{r^P)=^27tre^Qdr, 

.(..4) 


whence 


dr 


(12.5) 


We may write this if we choose, 

d(ri) ^ . 

Since the stresses in the directions of the strains o, fi, y, are P, Q, Q, 
the relations between stresses and strains are, by equation (2.14), 


Ea=P-a(Q + Q) 

= P —2oQ, 

Ey?=Q-a(P + Q); 

that is, 

E^ = P-2oQ.(12.6) 

dr 


E-=(i —a)Q-oP '.(12.7) 

r 

We can solve equations (12.4), (12.6), (12.7), for u, P, Q. 

To eliminate « from (12.6) and (12.7). we multiply (12.7) by r and 
differentiate. Thus we get 



(i-o) 


djrQ) 

dr 


d(rP) 
® dr ■ 


(12.8) 


Now subtracting (12.6) from (12.8) we find 


= {i —o) 


d(rQ) (i(rP) 


dr 


-a- 


dr 


•P + 20Q 


( 12 . 9 ) 
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Then the elimination of Q from (12.4) and (12.9) gives 
_d*(f*P) rf(rP) _,orf(r»P) 

Let r*P«y. Then 


(12.10) 


dfy\ 

1 idy 

1 

1 

1 r dr 


Therefore (12.10) becomes 


whence 


^ ' dr^ r dr r dr 

^- 2-^=0 

r‘^ o . . . 


= 0, 


This is a homogeneous linear equation whose solution is 

= . 




(12.11) 

{12.12) 

(12.13) 

(12.14) 


from which P = 

Equation (12.4) now gives 

I d ( B\ B .V 

Q== —;7-|Ar» + -> = A-;; .... (12.15) 

2r dr ( r) 2r^ 

2x4* Thick sphere. 

The preceding solution can be applied to the problem of a homo¬ 
geneous body whose boundJaries are two concentric spherical surfaces, 
these surfaces being subjected to pressures which are uniform over 
each surface. Let the inner and outer radii be a and b, and the pressures 
on the inner and outer surfaces p and q. Then our conditions are 

p-^jwheD»- = «\ (i2i6\ 

P = — q when r==bf ' ' 

Therefore, on substituting these values of P in (12.14), we get 

g 

+ .(’‘2.17) 


whence 


—A-h 
B== 

A- 


a® 6® 

PZIT®' 

6®^ — a®p 




Thus the general expressions for P and Q are 


. (12.18) 
. (12.19) 
. (12.20) 


I ( 1 


P 
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It is worth while to notice that, iiq^p, then P= —p for all values of r. 
This we could' easily foresee because the niaterial is in that case under 
a hydrostatic thrust. 

If the sphere is subject to an internal pressure p only, q being zero, 
then ih^ \ 

.... (12.23) 


a^p ) 


(12.24) 


If a is very small compared with h we get the approximate equations 




(12.25) 

(12.26) 


At points in the 


material where | 

b 


is small these reduce to 


P 

r8 

Q = -? 

2r® 


(12.27) 


These may be regarded as the stresses in a body of any shape at 
points near a spherical hole insidie which there is a pressure p, provided 
that the outer surface of the body is free from pressure, and provided 
that every point of this outer surface is at a greater distance from 
the centre of the hole than four or five diameters of the hole. 

215. Thick cylinder. 

This problem is similar to the -problem of the thick sphere. The 
assumptions we now make are that the strain in the direction of the 
axis is either zero or constant, and that the displacement perpendicular 
to the axis is radial and' depends only on the radius. The first of these 
assumptions implies that plane sections perpendicular to the axis 
remain plane during the strain. 

Taking the jsr-axis along the axis of the cylinder and denoting the 
unstrained distance of a particle from the axis by r and the strained 
distance by ru, the radial strain is 

/ ov 

. 

Also the strain in the direction perpendicular to r and to the axis is, 
as for the sphere, 

• ..(12.29) 
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The strain paralkl to the axis is 

y = constant.(12.30) 

From the conditions of the problem there are no shear strains relative 
to the axes of a, y. Let the tensional strains in the directions of 
«, /S, y, be P, Q, R. Then, by (2.14), 

eJ-P-o(Q + R).(12.31) 

df 



E- = Q-a(R+P) .(12.32) 


Fig. 112 


that is, 
whence 


P+dP 

u 

Ey —R —o(P+.Q).(12.33) 

For the equilibiinm of an element of d imens ions 
dr., rd, dx, we get, by resolving parallel to the 
middle radius and assuming that 9 is small, 

Q 

(P + dP) X (r + dr) Prftte = (aQdrd*)^ j 

= Qdrd»0; . . . (12.34) 

OdxdfiPr) = Qdrdxd, 

d(Pr) 


dr 


= Q, 


(12.35) 


From equations (12.31), (12.32), and (12.35) we can eliminate P and 
Q. Thus, from (12.31) and (f2.32) 

du 

P-o(Q + R)-E- 


dr 


from which we get, using (12.35) and writing y for Pr, 


(12.36) 


that is. 


dr* dr' 


dr* 

r 


•^-orR 

dr 

— oyj 


rf(rR) 

dr 

ld{rR) 

-r1 

1 dr 


dR 





^or— 
dr 


. . . (12.37) 

We have not yet made use of (12.33). This gives, since y is constant, 
0 = 


dR d(P+Q) 

dr ^ dr 
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Therefore 




Eliminating R from (12.37) and (12.38) we find 

^\ dr^ r dr r^\ 

This is a homogeneous linear equation whose solution is 


whence 


y = Ar + -; 
P=.A + 1 


(12-38) 

(12.39) 

(12.40) 

(12.41) 

(12.42) 


and Q = i.(Pr.) = A-^. • • - - .(12.42) 

If the cylinder is subjected to internal and external pressures p and q 
at radii a and fe. we find, in the same way as for the sphere,. 


P_ 

j fe‘9 + a*P+ j.. 

6»-a2l 



I 


6»-o* 


(?-R)j 
(? -r)] 


(12.43) 


(12.44) 


(12.45) 


It will be seen from the actual values of P and Q that 

.(.M5I 

which is independent of r as well as of a. It now follows from (12.33) 

R = constant, ..(12.46) 

an assumption which is often illegitimately made in books on strength 

of materials in order to shorten the investigation. 

The result in (12.46) follows also from (12.37) and (12.38), for 
it happens that y can be eliminated at once from these equations, 
giving 

(*-® .(*2.47) 


whence 


dr ' 

R =s constant 


. (12.48) 
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The constant value of R depends on the value of y, which is at present 
quite arbitrary. But suppose that we are dealing with a lo^ng cylinder 
closed at both ends and subjected to the internal and 
pressures p and q ; then on each end there is a pressure p over a circle 
of radius o and a pressure q over a circle of radius b. Thus the total 
axial pull at each end is 

— Tih^q 

and this must equal the total tension across a section of the cylinder. 
Therefore 

jr(6* —a*)R = OT(o*j> —b*q).(12.49) 

^- W~ -a^ . 


This happens to be the common constant term in the expressions for 
P and Q. 

P + Q = 2R .(12.51) 

216. Rotating cylinder. 

A homogeneous circular cylinder, either solid or hollow, rotates 
with constant angular velocity co about its axis. The problem before 
us is to find the stresses due to this rotation 


The exact solution to the problem of a finite rotating cylinder with 
free ends has never yet been worked out, but there are three distinct 
solutions to the rotating cylinder problem each of which, however, 
Itaves some stress at the surface of the cylinder. Of the three solutions 
given below the first and simplest is the most unreal; the second gives 
a good approximation to the stresses in a long cylinder at points not 
too near the ends; and the third, which is Chree’s solution, gives a 
g^ approximation to the stresses in a rotating disk, that is, a cylinder 
whose len^ is much shorter than its diameter. 

For every case of the rotating, cylinder equations (12.31), (12.32), 
( 12 - 33 ). are true. Equation (12.34) has to be modified to allow for 
the centrifugal force. Thus the centrifugal force on the element 
showq in fig. 112 is 


{orddr(^)rco*, 

p being the mass per unit volume of the material of the disk. Since 
this acts in the direction of (P + dP) it has to be added to the left 
hand side of (12.34). Then equation (12.35) becomes 


dr 


Q — 


■ (12.52) 


217. First solution; purely radial strain. 

« ( 12 - 33 ). Eliminating « from 

(12.31) and (12.32) we get 
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P-a(Q + R) = |..r{Q-a(R + P)}. 

which becomes, by the aid of (12.33), 

(i_a*)P-o(i + a)Q = lr{(i_o*)Q —a(i + o)p} 
Dividing this by (i -|- a) we get 

d 

(i_a)P_aQ__r{(i_o)Q_oP| . . . (12.53) 

Now (12.52) and (12.53) when y is written for Pr, 


(i-a)f 

_a|_oer*a,® = |;rj(i-a)(| + ^2a,*)- 



+§)+3 (I - o)s»-*o)**- 

dy 

-a-ri 

dr 

that is, 


• (12-54) 

The complete solution of this equation is 



A .B 13 —20 .. 

y=:Ar + ---i - grSojS. . . 

r 0 I — a 

• (12.55) 

whence 


• (12.56) 

and 

L. 

^ B 11 + 20 , , 

— A QT^CD^ . . . 

r* 81 — 0' 

• (12.57) 

Also 

R = o(P + Q) 



= a| 2A-~~——-pr^Q)^| . . . . 

. (12.58) 


Now suppose the cylinder is hollow, and that its inner and outer radii 
are a and h. Then, putting 


P=?o where r = a 
and where r = & 


we get, on writing G for the constant 


Lhzll 

8 I —a 


SO)*. 


o = A+^-Ca*, 

a* 

o = A + ^-Q6»; 

whence A (6* + ®*) C, \ 

and B« —a*d®C. j 


(12.59) 


(12.60) 
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Thus 


P = cj6* + a«- 




= C 


r=* 

(r2 —a*)(!>*~r2) 




The greatest value of Q occurs at the inner boundary 
and this value of Q is 


a2 




If now — is very small, we find that 


Qo — 2Cfe* nearly • 


. . (12.61) 

. . (12.62) 

where r=a> 


. . (12.63) 


(12.64) 


The only boundary condition in a solid cylinder is 

P=o where r = h .(12.65) 

There is, however, one other condition which is equivalent to a 
boundary condition, namely, that P is finite at the centre where r«=o. 
Thus the constant B is zero, and this makes both P and Q finite at 
r = o. When B is zero equation (12.59) gives 

A = 6»C. 

It is worth while to notice that the correct values of the constants A 
and B for this case could have been got merely by putting zero for a* 
in the values given by (12.60). It follows then that the stresses in a 
solid cylinder can be got by putting zero for a* in (12.61) and (12.62). 


These stresses are 

p =«C(d« —r*).(11.66) 


Here the maximum value of Q, as well as of P, is 

Qo = Cb*.(12.68) 

This is just half the value of Qo in equation (12.64), which was obtained 
on the assumption that the cylinder had a very small cylindrical hole 
coaxial with the outer boundary. 

Since the stress Q at the iimer boundary of a hollow, cylinder or 
at the centre of a solid one is the greatest stress in the cylinder we 
see how much the small central hole weakens the cylinder. It is 
advisable then to avoid central holes, or even holes that are not very 
near the centre, in rapidly rotating cylinders and disks. 
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The axial stress in a hollow cylinder is 

R — <T ( 2 (a* + 6*) C - i-i—erSfl)* 
I 2 1 — a 



= \naQ(o^{b^ — a^) .(12.70) 

The mean axial stress across a normal section is 

R ^ 

1 3r(6»-a») 

= |af>a)*(6* + o*).'. (12.71) 

It is clear then why the preceding solution is very unreal It gives 
a variable axial stress which gives rise to a resultant axial force that 
is not zero. In the next solution we make this resultant axial pull 
zero. 


2x8. Second solution; resultant axial pull vanishes. 

This solution, as we have previously remarked, applies very well 
to all except the parts near the ends of a cylind’er whose length is 
much greater than its diameter. 

We need only superpose on the last solution a uniform axial compres¬ 
sive stress Rj given by (12.71), This stress, uniformly distributed over 
the ends, produces a uniform longitudinal strain y and a strain ay in 
all perpendicular directions, but does not affect the stresses P and Q. 
Thus P and Q are exactly as for the first solution and R is diminished 
by R^. In this case then 

R-o{P + Q}-Ri 
= o 1 2 (&* + a*) C — — gr*Q)* 

— i o$co*(6* + a*) 


= " 7^ e®* + a» - 2r2} 


• (12.72) 


2ig. Third solution, applicable to a thin disk. 

For this solution we satisfy the equations of internal equilibrium 
and make all the stresses zero at the surface of the cylinder except 
the radial stress P over the curved surface. There is certainly a solution 
in which this last stress also vanishes, but this solution probably in- 
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volves very complicated functions, and possibly functions that are still 
Lcnown. The solution ive are about to deduce involves only «mple 
algebraic expressions, and has the merit of being very nearly true for 
a thin disk at all points except near the curved surface, and “ere toe 
error is not important since the stresses have certainly not their 
maximum values in this neighbourhood. , 

In deducing equation (12.52) we tacitly assumed, what was certainly 
true for the first two cases, that the shear stress was zero oyer a section 
perpendicular to the r-axis. In the present case, where R is to be zero 
at all points of the end sections, this shear stress may not be zero at 
points inside the material. There may, in fact, be a radial shear stress 
on the sections perpendicular to the ^gf-axis, accompanied by shear sUess 
parallel to the js-axis on cylindrical surfaces coaxial with the boundary 

cylinders. • 1 j 1 

Let S denote the shear stress at (r, z) inside the material; ana Jet 
M, w denote the radial and axial displacements of the particle originally 
af(r, z).. It is understood^ that z is measured from the middle section 
of the cylinder. 




Fig. 113 a 


Fig. ii3b 


Now all our stresses and displacements are functions of z as well 
as of r. Instead! of (12.32) we must now use an equation in which 
account is taken of the shear force on the two surfaces of the element 
shown in fig. 112 which are perpendicular to the »-axis. All the stresses 
acting perpendicular to the z-axis are shown in fig. 113 a. Resolving 
radially for the equilibrium of this element we get 

S dS 0 

Odz — (P?’)dr + rOdr—d%^ 2 Qdrdscsin - (qrddrdx) 

cr 0% 2 

^ . . . 6 e 

that IS, smce sm — — — nearly, 


6(Pr) 

8r 



— Q — grco* . 


• (12.73) 


This equation takes the place of (12.52), aod it involV'es a new un- 
known. We therefore need a new equation. 

We can get our new equation by resolving the forces on the same 
element in the direction parallel to the axis of the cyli(nd‘er. 
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The stresses in the ^-direction are shown in fig. 114. ^ 

The equation expressing equilibrium 1 = 

edz dr + Ordr ^dx,, 
r> dz ’ 

d(Sr) , c)R , , 

whence -^+’'’ (^ 2 - 74 ) Sv^ 

[f we had no new unknowns except S in our equa- 114 

ions this one new equation would be enough. But 

we have to remember that the strain y in (12.33) ^ 

ilso unknown now, whereas in the first solution it was assumed to 

De constant. We still need then another equation. The required 

equation is the one expressing S in terms of displacements. Thus, 

if w denotes the axial displacement of a particle, 

(dw Bu\ , . 

. 

We have also to remember that 

cm) . 

>■-&. 

Let us now try to get a solution by assuming that R is zero every¬ 
where. Then equation (12.74) gives 

-^ = °.(^ 2 . 77 ) 

from which it follows that Sr is not a function of r. Let us further 
assume that S is zero, and leave the justification of this step till a 
later stage. These assumptions are, at any rate, consistent with equation 

(12.74). 

With our new assumptions the four unknowns w, w, P, Q, must 
satisfy the five equations 

E-- =P —oQ.(12.78) 

f'r 

£ — ■=0 — 0?.(12.79) 

r 

Ei^--a(P+0).(12.80) 

v% 

C^W , VU . o V 

O .I 2.81) 

cr 

(it'£) = Q .(12.82) 

dr 

Since the number of equations exceeds the number of unknowns we 
shall have to show that these equations are consistent. 
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Eliminating u from (12.78) and (12.79) we get 
P-aQ = |;{r(Q-aP)} . 


Sr ' 

From (12.82) and (12.83) we. now get 

3(rQ) 


■ (12-83) 


whence 


P-oQ = 
P. 


dr 

d(rQ) 


dr 


-a(Q —gr*©*), 

.(12.84) 


Multiplying through this last equation by r and then differentiating 
with respect to r we find' 

B(rP)_ d \_d(rQ)\ 


■d ld(rQ 
fir\ dr 


+ iOQCO-r- 


• (12.85) 


dr dr 

Wheay is written for rQ the equation obtained by eliminating rP 
from (12.82) and (12.85) is 

^ - ga)*r» = + 3oe<»»»•^ 

, Sy y 


whence 
The solution of this is 


„ 1 ''if a 

dr*^ dr r ■ 


B 


■(i + 3a)ed)-r® 


.7/ — Ar + - — ^(i + 3o)9a> 


(12.86) 

(12.87) 


where A and B are not functions of r, but may be functions of 
For a disk without a central hole B must be zero or Q would be 
infinite at the centre. We shall first deal with a disk with no central 
hole and assume therefore that B is zero.. Then we get 


Q = ^ = A — ^{l + 3(;)ea)-r*. 


. (12.88) 


and. equation (12.84) gives 

P —A —^(3 4 -a)ea)M.(12.89) 

In order to complete the solution we must find the value of A. 
Differentiating through (12.81) with respect to js we get 


d*w 

e^u 


' dx»~°'' 



dx*~ 

dr \ d^J 


that is^ 


By means of equations (12.79) and (12.80) this last equation becomes 
{r(Q- oP)}«a|;(P 4 - 9) . . . . (12.90) 
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This equation gives a relation between quantities that have already 
been found. It may or may hot be true. This equation can, in fact, 
be regarded as the criterion which tests whether the four unknowns 
we started with can satisfy the five equations (12.78) to (12,82). If 
equation (12^90) can be satisfied our equations are consistent. 

Now substituting for P and! Q in (12.90) we get 

(I—.(12-91) 


, d*A 0(1 + ®) , , > 

I —a ^ 

Because r has disappeared from the last equatioti it agrees with what 
we already knew, namely, that A is a function of s only. If r could 
not be removed from the equation our original five equations would 
have been inconsistent. The disappearance of r justifies, in fact, the 
assumptions that a solution was possible in which R and S were 
both z^ro. 

Suppose z is measured from the middle section of the disk, so that 
P and: Q are even functions of z. Then A is an even function of z, 
and therefore (12.92) gives 

.(12.93) 


K bekig a constant. 

thus P-i^|i^ea)»(K-**)--J(3 + ®)ea)*»-*, . (12.94) 

and Q = + -(12.95) 

At the curved surface of the disk, where r = a, the value of P is P^^ 
given by 


Pi = i eo)*(K - »*) - i (3 + o) Qto^a* . (12.96) 

Now let the constant K be determined so that the resultant effect of P^ 
is zero over a thin rectangular strip of the curv^ surface with the 
long sides parallel to the axis and the other sides in the plane ends 
of the disk; that is, if the length of the disk is 2 h, K is determined 
by the equation 


J* Pj == o, 

the factor representing the width of the strip being omitted'. 
The last equation gives 

eco* (KA - ifc«) - i (3 + a) Q(o*a*h = o, 


I —a 


22 
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1 ( 3 + 0 )«*• 

whence i-o 


Thus we get finally 

p,,, I ®iilli!oa)*{ifc*-**)+i(3+o)e"‘(«*—’■*)' 

2 I--0 * 


. ( 12 . 97 ) 


The a..<2a»jc we have now ^ved at satisfies p 

the prc/fikni o: the rotating cylinder except one; it do^ 
cero ai the curved surface of the cylinder, although it does make the 
mean value of P aero over every thin strip parallel to 
Is clear therefore that, in the case of a thin disk, the effect o 
Mirfaci force must be negligible at points whose distance “O”®. 
curved edge is more than three or four times the thickness of t e is , 
that i-. the stresses given by (12-97) ^ (12.98) must ^ 
accurate at jioints not near the edge. We may therefore regard is 
a bat is factor}* solution to the p-roblem of a thin rotating disk. 

It bai been worth while to work out Chree^s solution in full because 
can .ec preciselv to what extent it fails to satisfy the conditions. 
i i thv problem. It is. as we have pointed out, a very accurate solution 
•mt a :h!ii disk. But for such a disk the terms involving and ^ are 
iinar. in cornpariion with those involving d and r. If then 
vu‘ in. p the terms containing h and r ive get an approximate solution 
!t. the rntaring disk problem, although it is a worse approximation 
th-in rhree’.f solution. Dropping the terms in h and z we get 

p5=^(3-i-o)^a>®(a2 —r2).(12.99) 

iQ€o^^{{S^ a)a^-{i + 5a)r^] . • • (12.100) 

.'•ir.ce ths maximum stresses occur at the centre of the disk, and since 
the trrer at the centre in neglecting h and s is less than one per cent 
if a is greater than bk and <7 is -I, it is clear that we may take these last 


expressions for the stresses in any disk whose diameter is greater 
than about nve times the thickness. Moreover, since the terms in h 
and r represen: a first approximation to the errors in (12.99) and 
i :2,:t>o>, vie may be fairly sure that the whole error is something of 
the aAKie urder a? this approximation. 

330 . Thin disk again. 

The final results in (12.99) and (12.100) could have been obtained 
tT; i-iurh m vre easily than by going through Chree’s solution. These 
r nai gh e P and Q as functions of r only. If we had started by 

iTi.i.i; trat P and Q were functions of r only we could have got 
their values from equations (12.78), (12.79), and (12.82). We have, in 
: l there er-uatrons to get (12.87), (12.88), (12.89), and the only 
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difference between the method now suggested aiuJ the one actually used 
is that A and B would be constants and not functions of These 
constants could then be found by assuming that P is zero at the 
curved boundaries. 

The method suggested here amounts, in effect, to using P and Q, 
not for the actual stresses in the disk, but for the xr-means O'f these 
stresses. If we introduce P' and! Q' for these g-means, which are 
defined by the equations 

F — .(12.101) 

2 hJ-ii 


. 

. . {12.102) 

then equations (12.78), (12.79), (12.82), are all that 
determine their values. Thus let 

we need to 

I 

u'^— / udz .... 

. . (12.103) 

2hJ.h 

Then from (12.78) we get 




II 

1 

<0 

. . (12.104) 

zhJ^hSr dryzhJ^h ) 


11 

. . (12.105) 


Mce the operators — and fd» are independent. Therefore (12.104) 

becomes = .(12.106) 

dr 

exactly the same form of equation as (12.78), the only difference being 
that the functions involved are functions of r only. 

In the same way we can deduce from (12.79) and (12.82) two 
exactly similar equations with dashed letters. The solution of these 
three equations is then expressed by (12.87). The mean stresses are 
therefore 

Q'=^=A+^-i(i+30)e«>*»-* • • -(12.107) 

r 

F = ^ + oQCO^r^ 
dr 


. (12.108) 
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It is clear now that, in dealing with thin disks, we may regard* P and Q 
as functions of r only and treat R and S as zero. Although the values 
of P and Q that we get in this way are the jsr-means of the stresses 
there is no doubt that, at points not near the edge, the actual stresses 
vary so little across the thickness that these jsf-means differ by 
insignificant amounts from the actual stresses at the middle section 
of the disk. 


aai. Disk with a central hole. 

Let the inner and outer radii of the hole be b and a respectively. 
The mean stresses are given by (12.107) and (12.108). We have only 
only to determine A and B so as to satisfy the conditions 


P' 


These conditions give 


{ where r — a 
and r = 


o — A — — — ^(3 + or)ea)*a*, 
o = A — ^ — ^(3 + o)po)*6*; 


. (12.109) 


whence 


A = i e<»®{3 + o){o®+ 6*)) 
B=-Jg(o®(3 + ff)o*6* j 


(12.1x0) 


Then finally 

P'-ie«o®(3 + a){a* + 6*-^-»-»J.(12.IH) 


! a^b^\ 

a® + 6 * + -^| —iew®(i + 3 o)»** (12.112) 

The meap circumferential or hoop stress at the edge of the hole, where 
r—i, is 

Q' = •Ie«>®(3 + o) jaS + 6» + ?^| _ ie«)*(i + 3 o)b^ 

“ie®*{(3+o)a® —(i —• • - . (I2.II3) 
which becomes, when ~ is negligible, 

Q'—i(3+o)e<»®«*.(12.114) 

This is the maximum stress in the disk, and it is twice as great as the 
maximum stress when there is no central hole. 

It b worth while to notice that, although the conditions by which 
&e constants are determined are not the same in the two cases, the 
stresses in a solid disk, that is, the stresses given by (12.99) and (12.100), 
can be got from (12.111) andi (12.112) by putting ^so in the last pair 
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of equations. In order to find the stresses at the centre of a solid disk 
it is necessary to put J « o before putting r = o. 

We see again here, as in Art, 217, that the effect of a small circular 
hole at the centre is to double the stress at that point. It is shown in 
Art. 231 in the next chapter that this is a particular case of a general 
theorem. It is there shown that, if a small circular hole is made at a 
point in a plate where the principal stresses would be equal if there 
were no hole, the maximum stress is thereby doubled. 


222. Rotating disk of variable thickness. 

We may use the method of the last article to deal with a rotating 
disk the thickness of which is a function of the distance r from the axis- 

Let P' and Q' denote the mean radial and hoop stresses at r, and 
let u' denote the mean radial displacement across the thickness of the 
plate. Let ih be the thickness at r, 
and 2 {k’\-dh) at (r+dr). 

Let us consider the motion of a 
small element of dimensions dr x rO, 
the angle 6 being infinitesimal. The 
inward radial puU on the cylindrical 
surface at r is 2 hr8?\ and the outward 
radial pull on the cylindrical surface 
at (r+dr) is 2 0 {^rF+rf(^P')j. 

Therefore, since the mass is ZQhrOir 
and its acceleration rm*, the equation 
of motion is 

0 

2 hdrQ'x 2sin—— 26d(hrF') = 2 ghrddr x rco-, 

whence, on putting ^6 for sin^-0 and dividing by 2 0dr, we get 

d(hrP) 



P+dP 


Fig. 115 


/bQ- 


dr 


■=^Qhr^co^ 


(12.115) 


We may also assume that there is the same relation between mean 
stresses and mean strains as between actual stresses and actual strains. 

E^=P-oQ'.(12.116) 

dr 


E _=Q'-aP' 
r 


(12.117) 


The elimination of u' from the last two equations gives 

p'_<jQ'=^(rQ'—orP') . . . . (i2.ii8 ) 

Equations (12.115) and {12.118) detennine P' and Q' when h is 
given as a function of r. Thus from {12.115) we get, on multi- 

r . . . 

plying by — and differentiating, 
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d(rQ') d \rd{hrP')\ , , 


When the values of Q' and 


dr 


from (12.115) and (12.119) are 


substituted in (12.118) the last equation becomes 

ad(hrP') , , 

P — -r —- — agr^co^ 

h dr ^ 


d{rd(hrP')\ , ^ d(rP') 

* When y is written for ArP' the last equation can be put in the form 


, dy f r dh\ , f r dh \ ^ x , o « . ^ 

from which y can be found when h is given. 

If 

h^er-P .(i2.i2i) 


equation (12.120) reduces to 

+ -(3 + a)$;ir»o>s 

This is a homogenous-linear equation whose solution is 
y = A,-?. + Br^i - , 

where are the roots of the equation 

q--{-pq — i — oli^o .... 

Therefore 

p'= y. 

fer“ c 


(12.122) 


(12.123) 


(12.124) 


= ^ + (12.125) 

Also, by (12.115), 


« + . (12.126) 

If is the smaller root of (12.124) and if fi +0^) is positive the». 
(?* +^) negative; for (12.124) can be written in the form;— 

(? + /f)*-/?(«Z + /?)-i-o/S=o, 
from which.it follows that 


(?i + ^) (?*■+/?) = — ( I +■ ofi) = negative. 

Therefore (2 i+| 5) and have opposite signs, and thus the smaller 

of the two must be negative. Consequently, if B were not zero, the term 
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containing B in the stresses F and Q' would be infinite where r = o. Since 
the stresses must be finite at the centre of a complete disk it is necessary 
that B be zero for such a disk. The other constant A is then determined 
by the conditions at the outer boundiary of the disk. For a disk with 
a eentral hole the constants A and B are determined by the conditions 
at the two circular boundaries. 


Suppose P'=o where r = a for a complete disk of radius a. Then 
since B is zero, 

o s= — - . 

0 8-(3 + o)i?^ 

A 

whence 


3 + » 


Therefore 


c 8-(3+a)i8® 


P' 


3+0 




. . (12.127) 


8-(3 + o)i«' 

^ 8-13+0)/*® rVo^ 3+oo>( ' 

223. Disk with uniform stress. 

We may put F = Q' in the equations for the disk with variable 
thickness provided we regard the thickness 2 as an unknown quantity 
which has to be determined from the equations. If we put P' = Q'^d 
in equations (12.116), (12.117), these equations give 

du u 
dr r * 


(12.129) 


I du 

u' d (u\ 

whence —7“ ■ 

r dr 


and therefore 

— = constant = C . . . 

r 

Now (12.117) gives 


E u EC 

P.= 

1 — or 1 — 0 * 


(12.130) 


which shows that the two stresses are not only equal but constant 
throughout the disk. 

Again equation (12.115) gives 

1. 9 2 

- 

P 



hp-T-^ 


dh 

or 

-^dr 


1 dh 

whence 

hdr 
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Integrating this we get 


Therefore 


log^/i = - r*ct)» + loge H . 


aj>.(12.131) 

It should be observed that k vanishes only when r is infinite. Conse< 
quently the disk with uniform stress is really impossible in practice. 
Nevertheless if a finite disk were constructed with the thickness given 
by (12.131) we could be sure that the stresses would be everywhere 
less than if the disk were infinite. 




CHAPTER XIII. 


STRETCHINO OF THIN PLATES, 


224. Equations of equilibrium. 

In this book a flat plate will be understood to mean a body bounded 
by two surfaces symmetrically situated on opposite sides of a plane, 
the distance between these surfaces, measured perpendicular to the 
plane, being small in comparison with the dimensions of the body 
parallel to the plane. The distance from boundary to boundary 
measured perpendicular to the middle plane is called the thickness, 
and will be denoted by 2/1. When the plate is strained the surface 
containing the same particles as were originally in the middle plane 
will be called the middle surface. When h is constant the plate is 
a uniform plate. In all cases except where the contrary is specially 
stated the plates with which we deal will be assumed to be uniform. 

In this chapter we shall deal only with problems in which the 
middle surface remains plane during strain. 

Let the origin be taken at some point of the middle surface, and 
let the s-axis be the normal to the middle surface at this point; so 
that the xy plane is the middle surface itself. 

Our assumptions are that the mean values of the stresses and 
across the thickness of the plate are zero; that is, 

-V—o;—o . . . . (131) 

zhj^h 2hJ^h' 

Now let us suppose that equations (2.24) and (2.25) are both multiplied 


by “ and then integrated from — hto~{-h. In this way and S2 disappear 

from the equations, and the other stresses and forces will then be 
represented by their mean values across the thickness. Thus if P^, P^, 
S, now denote the mean values of the stresses P^, Pg, Sg, equations 
(2.24) and (2.25) give 
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In these equations the accelerations /g, and the body forces X, Y, 
have also their mean values with respect to rr, and are therefore func¬ 
tions of X and y only. 

Let a function of (p be now introduced such that 




Then equations (13.2) become 


cxBy 


. B^cp 




)=e(A 


•X). 

•Y). 


From these we get 


Let us write 


Then 




Sq (/i - X) dz - r,; fQ(f, - Y) dn = F, 


(13-3) 

(134) 

(lo-S) 

(i 3 t> 

(13-7) 

(13.8) 


p,-Eg+n 

Again another assumption we make is that P3 is zero at each surface 
of the plate. This means that no pressures or tensions are applied at 
the surface in the direction of the normal to the middle surface. Since 
Pj is zero at — h and = +h it must be very small for inter¬ 
mediate values of 3^ We may then assume that it is negligible in 
comparison with the stresses P^, P^, and S. If, therefore, n and v 
denote the displacements of a particle in the middle surface, equations 
(2.14), (2.15), (2.19), give 




B^<p 


cv 

Bv 


By^ 

B^<p 




By Bx H 




1 ^+ 

cy^ 

:(i + a) 


■or,) 


-(F,-aF0. 


= -2 (i + o)- 


f-99 


(Xdy 


(13-9) 

(13-10) 

(13.II) 
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Operating on these three equations by —, -—, and-^— re- 

ox^ dx6y 

spectively, and adding the results, so as to eliminate u and v, we get, 

ay s*<p 

dx* ^ dx^dy'^ 

Since write Vi^ for the operator Tr^ + Tr-r, and since 

ax^ ay^ 


V2 /V*©)=—^ 4 - 2 -^ + ^ ■ 
^ dx^ dx^dy'^ dy^ 

we may write equation (13.12) in the form 


. (13*13) 


If /J, /g, X, Y, are given functions of x and j|/ then the expression on 
the right hand side of this last equation is a known function of x 
and y. In that case the function (p is determined by (13.14), and 
therefore all the stresses are known. 


It is usually convenient to divide <p into two terms, a particular 
integral and a complementary function, just as for an ordinary linear 
differential equation. Thus let be any function of x and' y such •that 

E Vi* = - 1 ^, (Fi - oF,) - g (r, - aF,) . (13.1 5 ) 
and let us put 

= .(13-16) 

in (13.14). With this substitution (13.14) reduces to 

EVi‘^2 = o.(13-17) 

The general value of satisfying this equation must be added to the 
particular integral to complete the solution of (13.14). 

It might appear that, unless an arbitrary function of y is added on 
the right of the first of equations (13.6) and an arbitrary function 
of X on the right of the second of equations (13.6), we shall not get 
the complete solution of our equations. We shall show that it makes 
no difference whether these arbitrary functions are added or not. 

Let P'l and P'g still represent the simplest integrals we can find to 
satisfy equations (13.7). Then let (13.6) be written 
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xpi and rpi being aibitraiy functions of y and as respectively. If 
now we put 

f—+«/'!+V's .(I 3 -I 9 ) 

then the two equations (13.18) become 


Pi 


■E —+ F,. 


(13-20) 


Moreover 


S = ~E- 


= -E- 


because 


- = o 


(13-21) 

(13-22) 


dxdy 
8xBy 

Sx ■ 8y 

Thus f has taken the place of (p in the expressions for the stresses; 
consequently equation (13.14) becomes 

^ ^ ~ i - oP'i) - -( 13 - 23 ) 

This has the same particular integral as before since the expression 
on the right is exactly the same as in (13.14). Let 

be the complete solution of (13.23), (p^ being the complete solution 
of (13-17). When this value of f is substituted in (13.20) and (13.21) 
the expressions for the stresses are exactly the same as if and xb^ 
were taken as zero. It follows then that any particular integrals will 
serve in equations (13.7). 

Thus we find that the stresses are completely determined by (13.3) 
^ being the most general function of x and y which 
satisfies (13.14). The arbitrary functions that occur in this complete 
value of <p are determined by the boundary conditions. The simplest 
boundary conditions are that « and z; are given at all points of the 
e ge o t e plate. A different possible set of boundlary conditions is 
fixed if given forces act on the edge of the plate parallel to the plane 
of the middle surface. These forces on the edge can be resolved at 
every point mto a tension perpendicular to the edge and a shear stress 
parcel to the edge. Thus we see that two conditions are enough to 
setde the state of the edge, and since each condition requires an 
arbitrary function we should expect two arbitrary functions in the 
complete «pression for qn. There are, as we shall show, two arbitrary 
lunctions in the solution of (13.17). 
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335. Plate with no accelerations and no body forces. 

When the plate is at rest and acted on by no body forces then 
equation (13.14) reduces to 

Vi*<p = o ........ (13.24) 

the same form as (13.17). 

To solve this equation put 

Vi® 9 ) = »/'.(13-25) 

Then equation (13.24) becomes 

= .(13-26) 

the same equation as (7-i9)> which we had to solve in the torsion 
problem. We there found that the solution of the equation is 


t// = real part of f(x + iy), 

/(.jr + iy) denoting any function of It is worth while to 

give another proof of this result. For this purpose let 

w^x — iy. 

Then, regarding as a function of js and w, 

dif>~-—dx + — du; 

^ dx ^dw 

= ^(dz + idy) + ^ {dK- idy) 

Therefore, putting dy^o and dividing by cfe, we get 

dxjf 
dx 

Likewise, by putting dx«=o we get 

dy '^\dx dw) 

Again, by a repetition of these operations, 

__ d 

dx^ dx\dx) 


dx dw 


In the same way 


dw) 6x 



^ e }erp eip\ 

dx\dx dw) 

+ — f 

^dw\ 

d\p d^' 
,dx dw^ 

d^ip ^ d^xp 

, a*ip 


^ 8x6w 

' dw* 


dy* * \ 5 * dwj 

\i(^ 



dw) 

fa* Iff 

d*xp 


”■ {dx* 

dxdw 

^dw*) 


(13-27) 


(» 3 - 28 ) 
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Consequently equation (13.26) becomes 

\c;&* ^ dz6w dw^j ^ dzdw dw^J 

d^lp 

or —— = o. 

ex&iv 

Integrating with respect to jer, the other variable w being a constant 
in this operation, we get 

-;^ = a constant when w is constant 
cw 

-FH, 

F(a/) being any function of w whatever. 

Again, integrating this last equation with respect to w find 
xb = fF(w)dw + f(z) 

= F,{w) + f{x) .(13.29) 

F^{w) being the arbitrary function of w obtained on integrating the 
arbitrary function F(?x/). 

Thus the complete solution of (13.26) is 

t// — Fi (ar — iy) + f{x +ty). 

Now since ip must be a-real quantity the imaginary part of the right 
hand side of this last equation must be zero. By expanding the func¬ 
tions Fjl and / in powers of iy it is easily seen that the imaginary 
terms in their sum cannot vanish unless the two functions are identical, 
that is, unless 

^iipr) = f(xy, 

in that case the real parts of Fj(a: — iy) and f{x-^iy) are identical, 
also. Therefore 

,i, = f[x-iy) + f{z+iy) 

= twice the real part of f(x + iy). 

If we had written ^ f(z) instead of in (13.29) we should have lost 
none of the generality of our result and should have finally got 
—the real part of f(x-\-iy). 

Then we may write the solution of (13.26) in the form 

xli=f{x + iy) . '.(13-30) 

'on the assumption that the imaginary terms have to be rejected in 
order that \}f should be real. It should be noticed, however, that 
equation (13.30) as it stands is a correct integral of (13.26). It is only 
because a complex value of tp has no meaning that we reject the 
imaginary part. This imaginary part need not be rejected till the final 
integral is reached. 

Substituting in (13.25) for xfj we get 

Vi* 9 =’ = /'{®+^).(13.31) 
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It is easy to verify that a particular integral of this is 
This means that 

Vi»U®A« + *»)}“/'(a: + ij^) .... (13.32) 
Subtracting corresponding sides of (13.32) and (13.31) we find 
V1 * {9 — ixf{x + } « o 

The solution of this is, by the same argument as for yf \ 

(p — \xf{x + F(£C + %) 

+ being a new arbitrary function of Therefore^ 

97 = F(aj + iy) + \xf(x + iy).(i3*33) 

the real part only of the right hand side being admissible since q) has 
to be real. 

The functions f and F in (13.33) are arbitrary and: independent of 
each other. They are the two functions needed to satisfy the two 
boundary conditions. 

It is possible to express the solution in (13.33) many different 
forms, all of which are, of course, equivalent. For example 

9? -= F (aj 4- *y) + i (®+»y — %) /■(a: + iy) 

= F(a: +»«/) + |(®+*y)/(® 4 -iy)— J *?// 1 (® 4 -»y). 

This is equivalent to 

99 --=Fj(a; 4 -«/) 4 y 4 (a! 4 -iy) .... (13.34) 

Fj and being arbitrary functions. 

Still another form is 

95 = F, (aj 4-*y) 4-(®—%)/s (® 4-*y) 

— Fg (x 4- iy) 4 - (® - «/) (® 4 - w) 

= Fg{x 4 -ty) 4 -(a:* + y»)/j(a: 4 -^) .... (i3-35) 
226. The expression for tp in polar* coordinates. 

If r and 6 be polar coordinates with the origin of the x-y coor¬ 
dinates as pole we get 

X + f'y = r cos 0 + ir sin© 

= »‘e®.(13-36) 

Therefore equation (13.35) ^ written 

9) = Fg(re*-e)4-r»rs(«‘^).(i3-37) 

Whatever forms we give to the functions F^ and we shall get the 
solution to some problem concerning a stretched plate. Suppose we 
take 

Fg = AnrV*^ 4- Bnr-".-**® 

A«r*(cosw 0 4 - * sinwS) 4 - B,r~"(cosnd—tsintifi) 

= (An»"4-B,r-»)cosn04-i(A«r’‘—B«r-")sm«0 . (13.38) 

*3 
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In this equation and B,i may be any constants real or complex. 
Suppose then that 

A« = On— ibn, 

Bn = Ctt "h 

Then the real part of Fg (re^) is 

{an^ + Cnr~")cosw 0 + (&nf^ + t^n^~**)sinn 0 . . (13-39) 

The function can contain similar terms. Then the most com¬ 

plete expression for (p contains the factor cosn 0 is 

(a„r« + Cnr-»+Pnf**+* + cosnd . . (1 34 o) 

There is a similar expression with a factor sinnd. 

There is one exceptional case, namely the case where i- I* 
should be noticed that, for this case, = which reduces two 
terms in the bracket in (13.40) to one term. To compensate for the 
term thus lost we can find another term. It is best to return to the 
form given in (13.33). If here we take 

f(x-\-iy)^ 2 q log?*e^ 

= 2$-(logr + i0} .... (1341) 

we get 

^xf(x + iy)"^qrcosd[logr + i 9 ] . . . (13*42) 

The terms in (p corresponding to this are 

qrlogrcosd+h'dcosO . . . . (i 343 ) 

Therefore the complete expression for q? which has the form f(r) cos 6 is 
<p^=:(ar + ci^^+jpr^ + grloger)cosO . . (i3*44) 

Moreover another possible value of 9? is 

9>o-(A + Br*)logr + {C + Dr 2)0 + Ej-* + H. . (1345) 

A more general value ,of <p is obtained by adding together all the 
partial expressions for 9?- Thus if n is an integer and if 

+ + . . . (1346) 

+ . . . (1347) 

with the condition that, when » = i, the factor is to be replaced 
by rloger, then 

9 —+ f Ksin©) + -S(Cncosnd+ Snsinn0) (13.48) 

nsz 

gives an expression for 9? which is complete enough to satisfy the ^ 
conditions of most practical problems. In many problems a few terms 
only are enoughj. In exceptional cases fractional values of n would 
be needed. 
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227. The stresses in terms of polar coordinates. 

In dealing with a plate with a circular houndary it is convenient 
to use polar coordinates throughout with the pole at the centre of 
the circle. It is necessary therefore to express the stresses on radial 
and circular sections in terms of polar coordinates. Let R and T 
denote the mean tensional stresses across sections perpendicular to r 
and along r respectively. Also let F denote the mean shear stress on 
the sections on which R and T act, as 
shown in fig. 116. 

If the ^-axis be taken along the radius 

vector r then T is the value of E in 

this positioxx. Again if the ^-axis be put 
peipendicular to r the stress R is the value 

8^<p 

of E in the new position. 

Now dq)-‘^dr + ^de 

or ou 

But 



7*2 352^ ^2^ 


consequently 


the last of which gives 
Therefore 


rdr^xdx + ydy, 
dy^dx tan0 + x sed^0dd , 
, since a; «r cos 
rdd = dy cos 6 — da? sin 0. 


= smOdyj +-^- (' 


Putting dy = o in this, thus keeping y constant, 
d(p ^d<p sin 0 59:? 

_ = COS0--— ^ 

Also by putting dx=^o we find 


dy . dr 


dq> cos 9 dtp 


dO 


sin0 _ \ 

ly — sin Oda^ (i 3.49) 
we get, after dhisioa 

.(1350) 

.(13-51) 


_a 

Bx 

dy 


S-COS0 


_a 

dr 



sin0 d 
cos 9 d 


• (13-52) 


* 3 * 


Thus we find that 
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Consequently 


> d f6^\ . c /d<p\ , cos 6 d {dq>\ 

- fi Ln pgV I e ay cos e eq> \ 

I dri^ r er80 r* 86 f 

+^l^e^+cose^+^^-^^] 

r \ eOdr^ dr^ r 86^ r 89} 

fir* \rdr^r*dd^} 

H-asinficosfi/^^-^^—. . . .(1353) 

\r firfifi r^dd) \‘3-55; 


Putting fi = — in this, thus taking: the y-axis along r, we get 


E^*^ fiay 

fiv* fi»'* 


• (13-54) 


Next patting 6 — 0 we get 

R_E^_Efi&4-i.£V') 

fiy* \r 5 r ^ r* fifi*/ • • • • V 3 o 5 ) 

The shear stress F is the value of — E ■ - ^ when the 2 - axis is along 
r. But ^ 

fiy _ ^ /dq>\ 

8x8y~8x \%/ 

= cosfi|-f—"l- — 

^\SyJ r S6\dy/ 

-cosfi|smfi?^ + — 

i fir* r drd6 r* 89 } 

r \ Bddr cr r Q0^ r 80 

which becomes, when ^ — o, 

c*^ _I 5*9? I d<p 

.(13-56) 

whence 

^-^l 7 *^“ 7 ^j.(^3.57) 

228. The strains in terms of polar coordinates. 

Let the particle which was at (r, 6 ) in the unstrained state be 
displaced to (r -f- U, 9 + tj). Then the radial strain is clearly 

fiU 

®i“ a:.(13-58) 


(13-56) 
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eluent rdO on the drcle of radius r is extended to (r + U)x 

fil't , ^ (»'+U). Consequently the drcum- 

lerential strain is 

^ {r-jr^)(dO + di])-^rdd 

rdd 

rdrj’+Vd d 

rdd 


•^r\ "i 


86 ’ r 

Again to get the shear strain consider 
the relative displacements of the corner 
of a small rectangle bounded in the 
unstrained state by r, r + dr, 6,6 + d6. 
Thus, in % 117, A'B'C'D" is the dis- 
pl^ed and distorted rectangle, circles 
bei^ shown dotted for reference. The 
radial displacements of Af and D' are 

U and U 4- — Therefore the rela- 
c6 

tive radial displacement, which is repre¬ 
sented by KD' in the figure, is 

de^' 


( 13 - 59 ) 



Fig. 117 


whence the small angle KA'D' is 


I dU 

A'K ai 9 




I 6U 


I oU 


rde ee r se' 


Again rj and the ai^ular displacements of OA' and OB'. 

Therefore the angle A'OB' is ^dr, and consequently tlie angle HA'S' 
IS approximately 


HB' 




A'H ^ 

Now the sum of the angles KA'D' and HA'B' is the shear strain of 
the element; thus the shear strain is 

1 dU ft] 

716 + ''^ .('3-60) 

Mg. Expression for the displacements when the accelera¬ 
tions and body forces axe zero. 

When the accelerations and body forces are zero the quantities 
P'j and P 2 in (13.7) may be taken to be zero. Then (13.0), (13 10) 
(13.11), become 
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du o^<p c^q) 

dx Sy^ ^ cx^ 

dv^6^<p d^(p 
dy dx^ ^ 


8 u dv / , V 

Morover the differential equation for 99 is 

Vi*9!> = o . . 

Now take, as in (13.31), 

Vi*9 = A® + %); • 


then 


dy' ^ 


(13-61) 


. (13-62) 

• (13-63) 

• (13-64) 
- (13-65) 


Consequently the first of equations (13.61} becomes 

Integprating this we find 

M —— (i+o)^+4(®-|-i») + F(y) . .(13-66) 

where fi (»)« ff(z) dz 

and F(y) is an arbitrary function of y. 

In the same way we get 


whence v= — (i + a)^+ff{x+iy)dy+G(x), . . (13-67) 

G(jr) being an arbitrary function of x. 

Now. let x^x + iy; 

then, since x is constant in the integral in equation (13.67), 

dz = idy; 

consequently 

Jf(x)dy =‘jJ'f(x)d» - ifi (*). 

Therefore 

® —— (i + o)^'—»A(» + ^) + G(a:) . . (13-68) 

oy 

We have now found values of u and v; but these contain two new 
axbitraiy functions. We can now show that these functions, since 
they satisfy equation (13.62), add nothing to the strains. Thus, using 
the values of u and v from (13.66) and (13.68) , we get 
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Bu , dv , . fi*®l 

+ F'(y) + G'(®). ;.(1369) 

By comparing this with (13.62) w-e find that 

F'(2/) + G'(a:)-o. 

Since a function of x cannot by identically equal to *a. function of y, 
the only possible values for the functions in the last equation are 

^{y) —A, 

G'(a:)=.A, 

A being a constant. Therefore 


F(y)-A2/ + B, 

G(a:) —Aaj+C. 

Thus the complete expressions for the displacements are 

u -(i + a)^ + /i{a:+i^) —A^+B, . . {13.70) 

» = -(i + o)^ —*/x(a: + ^)H-Aa: + C . . . (13.71) 

The terms inyolving A, B, C, add nothing to the strains. The terms 
B and C represent merely components of a displacement without 
rotation or strain, and the terras containing A represent a rigid-body 
rotation of the whole plate through an angle A, which must naturally 
be a small fraction. 


The polar displacements can easily be got from u and v . Thus it 
is easy to see from a figure that, assuming u and v are small, 

U =wcos0 + t7sin0 I 
rrj ==vcosd — wsinS j 


- (13-72) 


With the values of ^ and ^ from (13.50) and (13.51) these become 

U = — (i + <^) ^ + (cos0 — i sm6)fi{x + iy) 
dr 

+ Axsmd — Aycos6 + Bcos6+Csmd 
= —(i-f-a)^-f e"‘^/i(rc*^^)H-Bcos0 + Csin0 . . . (13.73) 

CT 


nj = — (I + o) i ^ - (tcos e + sin ^)/i (re’i® 

+ A(x cos 0 + j/ sin 0 ) + C cosd — B sui6> 

= — (I + a)- ^ {re^) + Ar + C cos 0 — B sin 0 (i 3.74) 

7 * OU 
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The last two equations show deaxly that the only effect of A is to 
add a constant to rj, and this indicartes a rotation such as a rigid body 
could have. 

It is to be understood, of course, that the actual displacements 
are the real parts of the expressions on the right hand sides of 
equations (1370). (i 37 i)i (i 373 ), (i 374 ). 

230* The strain energy in a stretched plate. 

We shall find the work done in straining a small element of 
dimensions dx x dy by the forces on the edges of the element. The 
extensional strains being a and jS it follows that the actjaal extensions 
of the element are adx and ^dy. The forces in the directions of these 
extensions are zhdyP^ and Conser 

quendy the work done by these forces is 
1(2/^d2/P^ a da? + 2 fedaj P2 c?y) 

== hdxdy {Pi<x + Pg / 8 }. 

Again the shear forces on the faces are 2 hdyS 
and 2 hdxS, Since, in fig. 118, the component 

cu 

of CC in the direction of the o’-axis is 7 - dy 

(V 

and the component of BB' in the direction of 

the 2/-axis is ^ da; the work done by these forces in the relative dis- 
^ dx ^ 

— fes j^ + 4^1 •■= hSacljcdy, 

[an (X\ 

e being the shear strain of the element. Thus the total work done on 
the element by the faces on its edges is 

/* {Pi a + Pj yj + Sc} (Ixdy; 
therefore the work per unit area is 



W«;^(P,a + P,i 8 + Sc).(13.75) 

and when the strains are expressed in terms of the stresses this work 
becomes 


W- &E-i{Pi> + Pj» - 2 aPi P, + 2 (I + o)S*} 
= fcE-i{(Pi + Pj)> ± 2 {i + o) (S* - Pi P,)} 


.EA(VtV)* +2(1 + 0) 


f/^Y 




The total strain energy in any plate is 


V=/WrfA.(,3.77) 

dA being an element of area of the plate and the integral being taken 
over the whole plate. 
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231. The effect of a small circular hole in a strained plate. 

The presence of a small hole in a plate will make the state of 
stress very different in its immediate neighbourhood from the state 
that would exist if the hole were not there and if other conditions, 
were the same. Moreover, the effect of the hole is not likely to be 
appreciable at a distance of a few diameters from the edge of the 
hole. Consequently a distance of only a few diameters from the centre 
of the hole may reasonably be regarded as an infinite distance. We 
shall solve therefore the following exact problem and from the result 
it will be clear what distance may be regarded as infinite. 

Let O be the centre of a small hole of radius a in an infinite plate, 
and let the principal stresses in the plate at an infinite distance from O 
in any direction be P and Q, these being constant and in the same 
direction at all infinitely distant points. Let the axes OX, OY, be 
parallel to the principal stresses. Thus our conditions are 

I 

— } where r — cx) . . . (13.78) 

S -o, J 

r being the distance from the centre of the hole. Moreover, the 
conditions at the circular boundary are 

R = o, F = o, where r = a.(i 3 / 79 ) 

Let us put 

= £9?! 4 -•J-Pr*sin*6 +iO^^cos^^ . . . (13*80) 

Then the conditions at infinity are 


E^_o, 


to* 


dx 6 y 


(13.81) 


which mpans that the stress system due to cpi is zero where r = 00. 
The conditions at the circular boundary are 


I o^<p , I _ 
1 d ( 8 q> <p\ 


which become, when expressed in terms of 9),, 

Now the differential equation for <p, namely, 

EVi*q!’ = o 


where 
?• = a 


(13.82) 

(13.83) 


(13.84) 
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+ Vi^aPy»+iQa;»)« o. 

which reduces to 

EVt*q>i= O.(13-85) 

The solution of this is 

E9Pi = F(r6^) + |a:4(r6^).(13.86) 

Now the conditions at infinity sug^gest that only negative powers of 
r can appear in the stresses. Moreover, the conditions at.the circular 
boundary su^^gest that only periodic functions of 2 0 occur in o).. If 
we take * 


F (re^) = Alog(ra’^) + 

fi{re^) = 2 Cr-'^e~~^, 

and put equal to the real part of the right hand side of (13.86) it 
will be found that all the conditions can be satisfied. Thus 

E9Ji=Alog,r + Br-»cos2 5 + Ccos*0 . 


Then 


(13-87) 
(13-88) 
(13-89) 

involves similw powers of r, and it is clear therefore that 
the condibons (13.81) at the outer boundary are MtisfiH 

conditions at the circular boundary may be 
satisfied the following equations must hold:— ^ ^ 

A. bB „ 2C 

a* a* = —Pcos*d —Qsin*0 


A 6B „ 2C 

(r»d6s 

E^Sq>i 6B . C . ^ 



sinsd 


“~i(P+Q)—4 (P—Q)cos 26 ^ 
= —J(P—Q)sin20 


^ce these are identities the coefficients of cos 2 0 
e equal on each side of the equations. Therefore 


sin 2 0 must 


A KP + Q)a» 

, 2C , , 

■^+^=Kp-Q). 


whence 


6B , C 

■^+^s=-i(P- Q); 



Stress is 


(P-Q)a» 

-i(P-Q)o* 


The circumferential 
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T = E^ 

Sr^ 

= Psin 20 + + E 


arS 


= Psitt* 0 +Qcos ®0 — ^ + 6 ^ cosad . 
At the edge of the hole where r^a, this becomes 


• (13.90) 


T = P'sin^ 0 + Q cos* 0 +(P + Q) — I (P — Q) cos 2 ft 
-P + Q — 2 (P-Q)cos 20 .(13.91) 

Suppose P is greater than Q in magnitude. The maximum value of T 
at the edge of the hole is the greatest stress in the plate. This maximum 

7 t 

occurs where 0 = ^ — and its magnitude is 

T-P + Q + 2 (P-Q) 

= 3P-Q.(13.92) 

Thus the ratio of the maximum stress to the greatest stress at an 
infinite distance from the hole is 



When Q is negative and equal to P this has its greatest value, and 
when Q is positive and' equal to P it has its least value, since it has 
been postulated that the magnitude of Q must be less than the magnitude 
of P. Thus 

T 

— *= 4whenQ = —P 
= 2whenQ = +P 

These are the maximum and minimum ratios of the greatest stress at 
the hole to the greatest stress at infinity. This is true whether the 
greatest stress is a tension or a thrust, since the result for a thrust 
can be got from the result for a tension by a change of signs throughout 
the equations. In the particular case where Q is zero the maximum 
stress is 3 P. 

The final value of T at any point of an infinite plate is 



T = Psin*ff + Qcos 20 + i(P+ Q) “ j(P-Q)^cos2e (13.94) 


At a distance of lo a from the centre of the hole the terms containing 
r in the value of T, which are the stresses due to the hole, have only 
about of their value at the edge of the hole. Thus we may quite 
reasonably regard a distance of five diameters from the centre of a 
hole as practically an infinite distance away. 
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23a. A wrench, or couple, applied to a small element of 
plate, about the normal to the plate. 

An interesting problem arises out of the solution 
E^ ——iHlogre^ 

«Hlogr. 

Taking the real part we get 

.(13.95) 


The three polar stresses in this case are 




■O, 


8 r)' 


H 

r«’ 


• (13-96) 


This stress system 



is indicated in figure 119. 

This is the stress set up by forces gripping the 
plate over a circular area and giving it a twist 
about the normal. The stress would be produced 
by tightoing up a nut on a bolt passing through 
the plate if the plate resisted the applied couple. 
The moment of the twisting couple is 
C«?*x (znrF) 

^27tH .( 13 - 97 ) 


233. Strains symmetrical about a normal to the plate. 

The most general value of cp which is a function of r only is, by 

(1345), 

9 = (A + Br3)logr + Kr2 + H .... (i3.9«) 
We can show however, that the term Br^logr is not an admissible 
value of q) for strains symmetrical about the pole because it does not 
satisfy the stress-strain relations 

d\J R—oT i dq) d^q> 

dr E r dr ^ dr^ ’ 

U T — oR d^q) o dqp 

r E dr* r dr* 

Although this particular term gives stresses that are symmetrical 
about the pole it nevertheless requires that the angular displacement f] 
should not be zero. Then neglecting this term, as well as the constant 
H, which gives no stresses, we get 

9 — Alogr-f 


(13-99) 
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The stresses due to this value of (p are 




. . (13.100) 



• . (13-101) 


F = o. 


Suppose the radial stress is given over the edges of two concentric 
circles. Thus suppose * 

R = where r = a, 

R = Rg where r — b. 

Then 

r.-e(^ + 2k). 


whence 

Rt). 



Therefore, in general, 

1 ia^h^ 1 

■ • <'' 3 . 102 ) 

'rile stresses are exaictly the same as we got in the last chapter in 
the problem of the thick cylinder. The present problem is, in fact, 
identical with the problem of the thick cylinder with no resultant 
force across any section perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder. 

234. Circular strip under the action of couples at its ends. 

The problem we now propose to solve is to find the state of stress 
in a sector of a hollow cylinder when couples are applied at the ends 
of the sector. It is practically the same problem as that of a rod of 
uniform rectangular section, whose middle line 
is a circle, bent by couples at its ends, the outer 
and inner radii having any ratio whatever. 

Let Tj, be the inner and outer radii in the 
unstrained state. The conditions of the problem 
are that 

R = owherer = 7'i and?- = rg, (13.104) 

and / Tcfe- — o . . . (13-105) 

•'n 
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These reduce the forces on the body to couples at the ends. 

The stresses, but not necessarily the strains, must be functions of 
r only. Therefore, taking the most general value of cp that is a 
function of r only, we have 

E9?«(A + Br2)logr + Kr2 + H; . . . (13.106) 


whence 


r dr 


= - + 2Blogr+C.(13-107) 


T = E 


dr* 


'—^ + 2Blogr + C4-2B, 


where 


C==B + 2K. 


. . (13-108) 

Now the conditions that R should be zero at r = r^^ and r — r^ give 

- - (13-109) 


whence 


A = 2B 


o--^ + 2Blogri-4-C 
o —■^ + 2 Blogr 3 + C 


.2 — 7 


2B 


log-?.(13-1*0) 


C = {rgnogrg-ri*logri)-. . . (i3-iii) 

Substituting these values of A and C in the expression for T we get 

If we write mr^ for this becomes 


2B f , . 

*——I 


i + w*log 


_log--m2:jL 


mr^ 




-logw 


. 

The condition expressed by (13.105) is satisfied as a consequence of 
the two conditions (13.104); for 

/t*-=/e^*-=e^=»-R - - -(13.114) 

which is zero at both limits because R is zero.at both limits 
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To find the neutral axis, that is, the radius at which the stress T 

T 

is zero, write j for —. Then we have to find j from the equation 


r 

o 


7 »*—I ' 


or 


lOgeS = I 


Wt^logeOT^^ 
m*—I 


+ S*) 


• • (13-115) 


When m is given this can be solved by plotting the two carves 

y = logeS 

OT*loge«l , ,, 

I- _2 -( 1 +S*) 

and finding their point of intersection. 

When m = 2 the equation for s is. 

loge* = I — 0-9242 (i + «*) 

— 0-0758—0-9242S* .... (13.117) 

Since .r is a proper fraction it is convenient for calculations to add 
loge sides of the last equation. Then 

logs lo«= 2-3784 —0-92428* .... (13-118) 
The approximate value of the root of this equation is 

8 —0-693, 

I 

whence r = == i'443*‘i- 

0-093 


. (13-116) 


r—r, r—r. ; . 

Thus -—i = -^=o -443 .(13-119) 

r,—ri 

Therefore when the thickness is equal to the inner radius the neutral 
axis divides the thickness into two parts having the ratio 0-443 to 
0-SS7 to each other, this neutral axis being nearer the concave side. 

It is easy to show that, if m is nearly equal to unity, the ratio in 
equation (13.119) would be nearly a half. The position of the neutral 
axis depemfs, as the preceding equations show, on the ratio of the 
thickness to 

The displacements must satisfy the equations 

E^=-R—oT.(13-120) 


£ 

2(1+U)\ 




Integrating the first of these we get 


(13.121) 

(13-122) 
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EU = -(I + O') — 1 - 2(1 -(j)B(rlogr—r) 

T 

+ {C-aC-2oB)r + f'(e). 
Consequently equation (13.121) gives 

= — (i-f-a)—+2(1; o) Blog 7* + C 2B—oC 

+ (i +<^)^-2(i-.a)B(logr- I) 


— (C —cQf — 2<jB)- 

r{ 6 ) 


r( 0 ) 


whence 


^ 4B 


—4B0 —^ + F(»-). 


1 


(13-124) 


Substituting these values of U and ly in (13.122) we get 

^!^4.?^ + rr(r)=o.(13-123) 

which is satisfied if 

/(e) = o, F(r)-o. 

Equation (13.123) is also satisfied if 

f\d) + A^) — N (aconstant), 

r*F'(»-)=-N, 

from which 

f(d) = Lcose+ Msm 0 + N 
F(r)=- 5 +G 

The displacements due to these last values of f{ 9 ) and F(r) are. 
however, only rigid-body displacements, and can therefore be neglected. 
We may thus take 

EU = —(i+o)^-f-2(i-o)Brlogr+2Br+(i—o)Cr,| (13.X25) 

Ely = 4® ^ “H Gr. j 

Since B ist not zero the angular displacement rj ist not zero, from 
which it follows that the displacement is not purely radial. 

235. Pressure applied at the edge of an infinite plate. 

One possible value of 9? for a plate with no accelerations and no 
body forces is given by 

E99 = H^d*=Hr0sin0.(13.126) 
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The corresponding polar stresses are 

67 - 


■ H(—dsinfl + 2 cos 6) + ^ 0sinfl| 


2H „ 

= — COS 6 
7 * 




E d /(p dq)\ 
r 50 \r &i'J 


(13-127) 

(13.128) 

(13.129) 


The displacements must satisfy the three equations 

„c‘U 


57 - 


=R—<jT=— COS0 
r 




cos 6 


(13-130) 

(13-131) 

(13-132) 


Integrating (13.130) we get 

EU = 2Hcos01ogr + f (^)- 
Now (13.131) becomes 


whence 


Ti-OJ? 


Erj ' 


2oH ^ „ ^logr f'(e) 

■ —COS 0 — aHcosS-, 

r r r 


»— —sin 0 (logr 4 - a) — ^^ + F(r). 

r r 


Substituting for U and in (13.132) we get 

- 2( I - 0) ^ sine + ^{r(0) + m] +»’F'(»-) ” o. 

which is satisfied only if 

/■"{d) + /'( 0 ) = 2(1—o)Hsin 0 + C,l . 
riF(r) = -C ) ■ 

The solutions of these two equations are 

f( 0 )^ (I -a)Hdcos 9 + Acose+Bsm 9 + C ,1 

F(r)=^ + G 

If we omit the terms involving A, B, G, which represent 
body displacements, we get 


- (13-133) 

- (13-134) 

the rigid- 


24 
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EU = 2Hcos^logr+(i —a)H( 0 sm 0 —cos 0 ),| . . 

En;== —2Hsmd(logr + o)- 4 -(i—o)H^cos 0 I ’ ' 3 -i 35 j 

The results would look more rational if they contained log ~ instead 

a 

of log r. It only necessary to put B = — 2H log a in order to get 


EU = 2 H cos d log — + (I—<j) H (0 sin 0 — cos 0 ), | 

“ I • (13.136) 

cos 0.1 

Now since the expressions representing the displacements are not single- 
valued functions of the coordinates, that is, since their values are not 
repeated when 0 increases by 2 n, it must mean that these displacements 
axe not possible for a plate which is continuous from 0=»o to 9=27t. 

We see, however, that the stresses are zero on the 


Eny = — 2 Hsin 0 ^ 1 og^ 4 “<jj+ (i—a)H 0 



Fig. 121 

the direction OX is 


edge where 0 —»— — or—. Then clearly the equa¬ 
tions could all apply to the half-infinite plate 
extending from to fl:=oo, and fromy=—00 
to y — + 00. The edge a; = o is free from stress, 
but equations (13.136) show that its particles are 
displaced. 

The state of stress represented by equations 

(13.127), (13.128), (13.129), is shown on a 
semidrde in fig. 121, H being assumed to be 
negative so as to make R into a thrust 

The resultant force acting on the semicircle in 



Thus the force is constant whatever be the radius of the semicircle. 
Since there is no stress on the straight part of the edge — o, and 
since the stress is zero at infinity, it follows that the stress given by 

(13.127) is the stress in the semi-infinite plate due to forces over a 
semicircular notch such as are shown in fig. 121. Moreover, since the 
radius of this semicircle may be as small as we please, we may regard 
the force distributed over the semicircle as a concentrated force of 
magnitude W applied at O. We conclude then that equations (13.127), 

(13.128) , (13.129), give the state of stress in a semi-infinite plate due 
to a concentrated force of magnitude 2 tt/iH applied to the edge in the 
direction perpendicular to the edge. 
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If the length of ed'ge over which W is distributed is very small 
compared with the dimensions of the plate we may regard the force 
as concentrated at a point. Although the actual distribution of stress 
very near the place where W is applied will depend on the way in 
which W is distributed, yet the state of stress- at a short distance 
away will be that given by (13.127). 

In terms of W the radial stress is 


W 

R = -—cos6> 
nhr 


(13.138) 


Since the axis of ji* makes an angle —0 with the radius vector r 
equations (1.22), (1.23), (1.24), give, as the stresses on sections 
perpendicular to OX, OY, 


P. =. R cos*(- cos »0 

nhr 

W 

Rsm*(— 0 ) =-r- cos 0 sm^ 0 , 

nhr 

S«Fcos(-20)-^Rsin(-20) 

W 

-- T- cos*0sin0. 

nhr 


■ (13.139) 


If the force W were applied at the point of the edge where a; —• o, 
y—yi> 

= ** + (!/-2^1)*. 

then the expressions for the stresses at (jr, y) become 


Pi 

p* 

s 


_ 

nhr^* 

W a!(y—yt)* 
nh rj* 

W xHy—Vi) 
nh rj* 


. (13.140) 


236. Stresses in semi-infinite plate due to any distribution 
of pressure on one edge. 

Suppose there is a distribution of pressure on the edge a? = o of 
the semi-infinite plate we have just been dealing with, the thrust on a 
lengfth dy^ being wdy^ Then the stresses due to wdy^ are got by 
substituting this expression for W in equations (13.140). Then, 
because the total stress due to the sum of several farces is the sum 
of the stresses dbe to the separate forces, we get, as the stresses due 
to the distributed force, 

24* 
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p — ^ rwxHy^ 

^ jzhJ 
__ r wc 
nhj {x^+(y 




r wdy{ 

nhJ {a:*+fe/—yi)*}® ' 

f «^(y—yi)®%t 
TfhJ {a5* + (^—yj*}* 

»* r ^(y—yi)<^yi 


^ Since is constant in these integials we may 
^ put, as in fig. 122, 

y—yi = ®tandi; | 

whence dy^——xseic*Q.^dBi, • (^3-^44) 
rj = ®secdj. 


(I3-I4IV 


(13-142) 


(13-143) 


Fig. 122 


Then the stresses become 


Pj — wcos^didO^ . . . 

wsm^O^dOi , . . 

S = —2^? sin cos 


. (13-145) 


. (13.146) 


. (13-147) 


wherein w must be expressed as a function of 0^. 

As a particular case suppose w is constant from yi = — o, 
to 2«ro over the rest of the edge. Then the stresses 

at any point C are (fig. 123) 

I rP. . . . 



Pi = ~ y* 4 w{i + cos2 6 i)ddi 


Fig. 123 


w I 

X a and being the values of at the 
limits where 2/ =* — a and ?/ = + a. These 
values are fimctioris of x and y satisfying 
the equations 
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Also 2 ^J (l —COS20i)i0i 

w 

• ■ • (13-150) 

S“ — ^{cOS2a-COS2^}.(13-151) 

These results can be written thus 


zv 

- 2 ^^“ " sin(o—)8)cos(a + /?)} 

to 

~ 2 ^ “ 3111 ( 0 -^) 008(0 + ^)} 

w 

S = ^^sm(a--^)sm(a + ^). 


(13-152) 


237. Circtilar plate with two concentrated forces at the 
opposite ends of a diameter. 

Let poles O^, O^, be taken at the two points where the concen¬ 
trated forces, each of magnitude W, are applied. 



We have to find a stress system that gives no surface forces on the 
boundary of the circle. If we take 

9 = <Pi + 9 i .(13-153) 

W 

where ^1= .(i 3 -i 54 ) 

W 

E<jp 2= - j^rj0jsm02,.(i3-i55) 

the only stress due to (pi is 

W 

Ri-.(13.156) 
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Now let d denote the diameter of the circular plate. Then, from fig. 124 

cos^i ..(i3-*57) 

a 

Therefore at the edge of the plate 

Ri-^.(13-158) 

^ nkd 

Likewise the stress at the same point due to W at 6 ^ is 

W V 

—Sm. 

Thus across sections perpendicular to and' at a point K on the 
edge of the plate there are equal normal stresses, both of which are 
thrusts, and no shear stresses. Since and are at right angles it 
follows that and Rj are principal stresses at K, and these being 
equal the stress on any other section at K is also purely normal and 
has the same magnitude as or Rg. Thus the normal stress across 
the edge itself is 

N-.(13-160) 

nhd 

Now the stress function 

W 

. 


gives 



(13.162) 


and the origin for x and y may be anywhere in the plane of the middle 
surface. This system of stresses exactly neutralises the stresses R^ 
and: Rj at any point on the edge of the plate. 

If then we take 

<P=^ 9 >i+Vi + f 8 - - • - .(13-163) 

it follows that the normal stress and the shear stress on the edge of 
the circular plate are both zero. Thus the edge of the plate is free 
from stress except at the points and! and here the applied forces 
are each W. It follows then that equation (13.163) gives the solution 
to the problem we set out to solve. 

With reference to rectangular axes OO^X, OY, through the centre 
of the circle, the stresses are, by (13.139), or by differentiating g?, 
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_ W|cos*di , cos8e*l , W , ^ . 


p — 

■t •» ~ r 


W I COSd^Sm^Oi 
nh\ 

g_ W|cos*d,sin0i 
nh\ 


cosS-sin^ft 


!+— 

I sikd 


(13-165) 


cos®0jsiiiflg 


. . . (13.166) 

'1 ^2 I 

The difference of signs in the brackets in the last equation is due to 
the fact that the .r-axis is in contrary directions relative to the two 
concentrated forces, and. therefore the shear force d'ue to R^, which 
would be negative if the positive jr-axis were taken in the direction 
from O2 to Oj, is positive when this axis is taken in the contrary 
direction. It comes to the same thing if we regard the stress Rj as 
being inclined at — to the jir-axis, and therefore the .ir-axis inclined 
at + 0 ^ to Rj. Then the shear stress due to R^ is 


— R3sin62cos02 “ + 

238. Finite force applied to a point in a plate at a great 
distance from any part of the boundary. 

The problem, stated in mathematical terms, is to find the stresses in 
an infinite plate due to a force applied, in the plane of the middle 
surface, at a point at an infinite distance from any part of the boundary. 

We have already found that the function 


E<pi = Hr^sin^ 


gives a system of stresses due to a force at a point, but it fails to apply 
to a plate completely surrounding the point because the displacements 
due to these stresses axe not single valued fuhctions of the coordinates. 
To get over this difficulty we need to add another value of q> whidi 
will remove the troublesome terms from the displacements. For 
this purpose consider the function 

E^g = Arcbs d\o%r .(13.167) 

From this we get, using the suffix 2 to indicate quantities derived 


from 


R2-E 
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$r I 


— COS0 


T, 



-cose 

r 


. (13.168) 


r d0\r 6r J 



The equations for the displacements are 
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Wj_R—oT , 

8 r E (i-o)-cos0 . . . (13.169) 

r ^ S 9 I (^-o)- cosd . . .(13.170) 

I aU2 F A 

r'^'^^'^‘=2(i+a)- = 2(i-)-a)_sind. . (13.171) 

The first these gives, on integration, 

U2=(i^(T)Acoseiogr + /'(e), 
r(c^) being any arbitrary function of 6 . 

Then (13,170) becomes 


whence 




% = (i-a)A 




m 


■F(f). 


Substituting these values of U and ^ in (13.171) we get 
^ ^ 4 " o) ~ sin 0 = — (11—ff) A sin 0i. (0 


-(i-o)Asin 0 + 


rF(r) = o, 


This is satisfied if 
and 

p, .. , . /'"(^) + /(0) = 4Asin0. 

Particular integrals of these are 


F(r) = o, 

A^) = — 2 A0COS 6. 

us the stress-system in equations (13.168) gives rise to displacements 
Ua =(i — a)Acos 01 ogr-|- 2 A( 0 sin 0 —cos 0 ), \ 
rj?* = (i—a)Asin 0 (i-logr) + 2A0cos0. | ’ (^'3-172) 

Now the function 'Etpy gives displacements 

Ui = 2Hcos01ogr + (i—CT)H(0sin0—COS0),) 

nji-2Hsin0(logr-t-o)-l-(i-(j)H0cos0), I ‘ (*3-i73) 

and stresses 


2H 


Rj ^ cos 6 , Tj = o, Fj = o, 
Let us now put 

2A = -(i-a)H, 


(13-174) 


( 13 - 175 ) 
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and take 


E99 = Eq)^ -|- E9?2. 

Then the displacements due to ^ axe 

U = {2—^(i—a)^}Hcos 01 og»* 

= i(i + ^)(3 - a)Hcos6logr. 

— { 2 ^ 1 ogr + o)—|.(i — o) 2 ^iogr— i)}Hsm 0 
= ——a)logr+ (i H-a)} . . 

Also the stresses are 

. R-.R^ +R2 c= 1(3 4.(7) —COS0 

T 

T = Ti + Tj-.-i(i-a)-cos0 . . . . 

■T 

F = Fj 4"F2 ~ —-^(i— a) —sin 0 . 

V 


(13-176) 


(13-177) 

(13-178) 


(13-179) 


It will be noticed that the displacements due to q> are single-valued 
functions of the coordinates x and 1/, the troublesome terms of the 
form 0 sin 6 and 6 cos 6 which occur 
in the displacements due to (p^ and 
having disappeared. It follows that 9? 
is a possible function at any point 
inside a plate. It is, in fact, the correct 
function for the stresses due to a force 
at the origin in the direction of the 
axis of X. 

We shall now find the force at O 
to which the system of stresses due 
to q) aie equivalent by finding the resul¬ 
tant of the stresses on the edge of a circle of radius r. 

The sum of the components in the 5C-direction of the forces due 
to R and F on a length rdd of the circle is 
(R cos 0 —F sin 0 )rd 6 ^. 

Hence the force at the centre of the circle which balances the total 
,r-component force on the edge is 

p 27 C 

W = — 2 h (Rcos 0 —Fsin 0 )rd 0 
J O 

-+a)cos*»-f (i-o)sin*0}«W 

= -jiAH{(3 + a) + (i—a)} . . .(13.180) 

The component force at the centre in the y-direction is 
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p 27 l 

~ 2 hJ (Rsmd+Fcos0)rrf@ 

= - {(3 + a) — (i — a)}sin^cos^rf^ 


It is worth while to notice that (p^ contributes nothing to the force 
W, this force being wholly due to tp^; the part played by ip^ is to 
modify the displacements due to <pj^ so that they are possible when the 
origin is inside the plate instead of being restricted to the edge. Of 
course ^2 the stresses at the same time. 

Since the force W has the same magnitude whatever be the radius 
of the circle over which we find the resultant it follows that the whole 
force W is concentrated at the origin O. 

239. Shear stress, zero at the edge of a circle. 

It is possible to modify the stresses in (13.179) so as to reduce 
to zero at the rim of a circle of given radius a, without affecting the 
magnitude of the force W. For this purpose we need the stress function 


E 99 j,= ~cosd. 

T 


The stresses due to this are 


2 A 2 A. zA 

Rg- —— COS0, Tg—— cosS, F}j« —— sinft . (13.182) 

Now let 

2 A= —^(i—a)Ha 2 .(13-1^3) 

and let these stresses be added to. the stresses in (13.179). Then the 
new total stresses are 


i3 + <^ , (i-~o)a2\ 


T=-iH(i-a)(i + ^cos0 


(13-184) 


Over the rim of the circle r — a the stress F is zero. 

It is easy to show that the additional displacements dhe to mo are 
given by 

EUa = (I + a) ^ cose = - i(i-a*) 5 cos 0 

\ H [ • (13-185) 

Erjja“=(i +o)-s ^0 — —i(i—a*) —sine. 
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240. The resultant force on any piece of a plate bounded 
by a closed curve. 

Consider the forces on the 
edges of a rectangle ABCD 
(hg. 126) whose sides are 
parallel to the coordinate axes, 
the body force and acceleration 
being supposed to be zero aldng 
every side. 

It is to be understood that 
the stress represented by Pj 
in the figure is not constant 
but variable along each side 

and from one side to the opposite side. Similar remarks apply to the 
other stresses. 

Now the whole jr-component force acting on the edge AB is 
X.— 

Again the jir-component force on BC is 



\\^y/c wjc/bJ 


(13.186) 


By proceeding along the sides CD and DA in the same way and adding 
all the four forces we get, as the total jr-component force on the 
rectangle, 

. 

the quantity in large brackets { } being understood to mean the increase 

in ^ in tracing out the contour of the figure ABCDA. Likewise 

ni 

the 2/-component force is 

—l(ll-(S)J • • ; 

the contour being supposed traced out in the same direction as before 

Now the only possible value of at a point inside a plate where 
no body force acts, which has a different value after tracing a contour 
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and yet gives single valued functions for the stresses and displacements 
is one involving log. {re*S); that is, such terms as 

(A + Bic + C2^)logre**0.(13.189) 

Such functions have already been dealt with, and the stresses are 
given in (13.96) and (13.179). These can be extended only by taking 
the origin at any point, and the aj-axis in any direction; and also by 
summing the stresses due to any number of poles, or centres of force. 


241. Stresses proportional to cos n 9 . 
The stress function having a factor cos nd is 


E(pn = + Cr»+ D?^+‘‘^)cosn^. 


Taking only those terms that decrease as the distance from the origin 
increases we get 


E9?n== (Anr“^+ B«r2-«)cosn6^ 
The stresses due to q}^ are 

I * 


{13.190) 


=—{«(«+i)A., + («—i)(^^+2)Bn»’*}r—"~*cosw0 . {13.191) 



= {«(«-)-i)A«+(n—i)(n—2)B„r*}r“”~*cosn0 . ,(13.192) 

" r 50 \r 6r / 

= —|n(n+i)A„ + w(n—i)B„rS}»-~"“*sin« 0 .. . . (13.193) 

The corresponding displacements are given by 

EU„=-{(i+o)«A„+(i+a)wB„r*+2(i-c)B„r*}7-"-icosH01 . 

E»i?n={(i + o)«A.»+(«+<”® —4)B«r*}r“"~isinJ»0. I 

The resultant of the stresses R„ and over the circumference of 
a circle of radius r with pole at O is zero. 


242. Stresses vanishing at infinity and satisfying any pos¬ 
sible conditions over the edge of a given circle. 

If all powers of r higher than the first are omitted from the value 
of (p given in (13.48) the resulting stresses will all contain only 
negative powers of r, and will therefore vanish at infinity. Moreover 
it is possible to satisfy given boundary conditions over any circle 
r » a by means of this restricted value of tp, provided that the plate 
is continuous round the circle. In order that the displacements shall 
be continuous functions of 0 it is necessary to take a particular 
combination of terms involving 0 and log r such as we got in equation 
(13.176). There is a similar combination to the one in (13.176) with 
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sin 0 and — cos 0 interchanged. The stress system which 
metrical about the x-axis and involves <Sos 6 and sin d is der 
adding the values of tp in (13.176) and (13.182). Thus 

“ Bi{r0sin6—^ (i — o)rcos6logr} + ^cos^ . (13.195) 

Now let 

ngao o 

E99 = E990 + E<p^ + E ^ (p„ .(I 3 »i 96 ) 

n=2 

where 

^o = Alogr+C^,.(13-197) 

is the function given by (13.195), and cp^ is given by (13.190). 
Then this function (p gives stresses which are symmetrical about the 
;r-axis, vanish at infinity, and can be made to satisfy any possible 
boundary conditions over the- edge of a given circle r — a. 

If a pull W were applied to a p*late by means of a rivet it is quite 
possible that the whole of the force exerted by the rivet may be 
applied by pressure on one side only of the hole through which it 
passes. The stress system near the hole must therefore differ from 
the stresses in (13.179) because the stress R in these equations is 
applied partly as a thrust on one semicircle and a tension on the other; 
and also because F is not zero. 

Let us then find the stress-^system which satisfies the following 
conditions 

R = o, T = o, F = o, where r = oo; . . (13.198) 

F=*o, ] 

R = -r-Kcos^ where cosO is positive, > where . (13.199) 

— o where cos^ is negative, j 

The term C 9 in (pQ can be omitted in this case because there is clearly 
no wrench about the normal at O. Then the stress system given by 
(13.196) is 

R = + I (3 + a) cos (9 — cosO 

— i)An+(^/*—i)(^/ + 2)Bn?**}»’~’’‘”'®cos«6^. (13.200) 
T = ——i (r —a)~ cosff+ 

i)An+(^—0(^*“2)B„r2|r“”"-”2cosw6/ . (13.201) 

F — — i(i —a)— sin ^^sin^ 

—+i)An + n(?i—i)Bnr2}r~””'2sin7j^ . . (13.202) 
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Now when r «■ a the stresses are each represented by a simple Fourier 
series with constant coef&ients. We have to determine these 
coefficients so as to make R and F satisfy the conditions (i 3 'i 99 )- 
Now the problem before us is to represent the function shown in 
fig. 127 as a series of cosines of 6 , 



The given function of 6 is defined between — n and Jt by the 
equations 


/■( 0 ) = — K cos 6 when — > 0 > — — 
' ' ^ 2 2 




7Z ^ 

when and when 6 < - 

2 2 


•(13-203) 


Now assuming that 

f ( 0 ) = bo + cos 0 + bg cos 2 0 + + bn cos n 6 + 

we get, if n>i, 

f f( 0 )cosn 6 d 6 ^bnf coshiOdB, 

J —71 / —71 


whence 


r- 

J 7 t 


KcosO cosnO dO ^ Tibn, 


or 7rbn=» —{cos(n— 1)0 +cos(w+ i)d]d6 

J JC 
2 

= — KI—^— sin («— i) — -1— sin (» + i) —1 

-kI-^ -^\sm(n-i)- 

I n-i-i) 2 

--—Ksin(»—i) — 

If » is odd bn is zero, whereas if » is even 


flbn — T 


W*— I 


K 
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The particular case n = i gives 

fci J* cos^ddd= J f( 9 )cos 6 d 9 t 


whence 


Also 


ir. 

7t\ - kH 

J ‘It 


cos^ 0 de = --K. 

2 


r 


hde- 


■jc 

»— 

2 


'-k/*' cos9de = - 

J ft 


2K, 


that is, 

Thus the series is 


2 jrio = — 2K. 


A^)=—-(l+-COS 0 + —coszd - ^ —COS46+ ..I (13.204) 

31 ( 2 2*—I 4» —I f 

This series must be identical with (13.200) when r = a. Therefore, 
when n is odd and greater than 2, 

n(n +1) A„+ (n- i)(« + 2)B„a* = q: -a»+ 2 . (i 3,205) 


Also 


—I 

—^(3+ a)Bia* = |Ko8, .... (13.206) 
K 

A =- a ^, . . . (13.207) 

71 

Moreover, because F is zero over the whole circle r »*» a the coefficents 
of the sines in the expression for F must be all zero. That is, 

w(w-t-i)An+w(9^—i)Bna*='0 (h>i) . . (13.208) 

2Ai+^(i— a)Bia2=o.(13-209) 

Solving equations (13.205) and (13.208) we find, when ^^>I, 


«(n+i)A„— 


a-l 3 T 


(n— i)B„= ± -r—- «“• 

M®— I 31 


Also, from (13.206) and (13.207), 


Bi-- 


■ 4 K(X, 


4 ■ 


. (13-210) 


. (13-211) 


The substitution of these values in equations (13.200), (13.201), 
(13.202), gives the complete expression for the stresses. 

If we denote the resultant force on the plate by W we can express 
K in terms of W. Thus, since W is the resultant of the forces on 
the edge of the hole r = a, we get 
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W = 2hJ‘^ —'Rcoseade = 1'^ 2^Kcos*0d(9 


= hnaK .(13.212) 

In terms of W the stress R is 


P _ _ w Wcos^j , 

w (— i)»i /’ /^\2m4-2 /a\2w»^ 

-(^»«+2)(-) }cos2,nft (13.213) 

243. Rotating disk. 

We propose here to solve again the pro-bkin of the rotating disk, 
which has already been solved in Chapter 12, Art. 220 

When the origin is on the axis of rotation the component accelera¬ 
tions at Xj y, are — (o-x, — co^/y. Therefore equations (13.2) become 


r^Pt , as . 

dy ^ 8 x ^ 


■ ■ (13.214) 


Since the strains are symmetrical about the axis of rotation we shall 
first find a particular solution of these equations satisfying the con¬ 
dition of symmetry. 

With the nqtation of (13.7) we find 


P'l -y- ea)*a:d!C == - 4 e«*a;S) /1, 2, O 

P 2-j.' ^ 

Therefore (13.15) becomes 

EVi Vi = cy*) + 

^■^20Q(0^ .(13.216) 

Since the value of (p^ we are seeking is clearly an even function of x 
and y, and since it contains terms of the fourth degree in x and y, we 
may assume 

£9?! =—^ . (13.217) 

Substituting this value in (13.216) we get 

48c+8^?=2a.(13.218) 

The stresses corresponding to 9?! are 

P -t-P' 
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= —ieco*{(4cJ+i)®*+24<^*[ . . . (13.219) 
P2 = —ie<B*i( 4 «^+i) 2 /*H- 24 C®*} • . .(13.220) 

S = -E^=-4deot)*a:2/.(13-221) 

The radial stress derived from these is, by (1.22), 

R ■» P^cos^fl + Pgsm^fl-I- 2Ssiii6cos0 

= + + 

= —|^{(4<i+ I)(a:*+ «/*) +(48c-i6«f) **2^*} (13.222) 

The condition of symmetry about the axis of rotation requires 
that this last should be a function of + Therefore 

{4rf+ i)(a!* + 2/^) + (48c-i6d)a;V“(4<i+ 0(®*+2/*)*. • ( 13 . 223 ) 
whence 

480—16^=2(4^+1).(13.224) 

Equations (13.218) and (13.224) determine c and d, their values bemg 

+30). <^=-T^(i-®);- • • -(13-225) 

whence 

-iecoM(i+ 3 o).V® + ( 3 +o')a!*}. 

P* = - i {(* + 30)®® + (3 + o)y% 

S = — J(i —a)Qo>^xy, 

R = - .^{3 + a)eco*»-».(13-226) 


Also, writing 6 ' for — + 0 and T for R in (13.222), we get 
2 

T = Pi cos* 0 '+ Pjsin* 0 ' + 2Ssin0'cos0' 

= Pisin *0 + P2cos*0—2Ssin0cos0 

= —^(i+ 3 a)e<w®»'*.(13-227) 

It remains to find (p^ satisfying the equation 

EViVs-O.(13-228) 

and to add! the stresses due to tp^ to those already found It is clear 
that (yjj must be a function of r only. Thus, we get, as in ( 13 - 99 ) > 

E<pi = Alogr + Kr*.(13-229) 

which gives stresses 


R.-r.+"K 


T,--,+ !K 


(13-230) 


*5 
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Adding these to the stresses already found we get the complete stress 
system, which is given by the ^nations:— 

T = —^4-2K—J(i+3o)ga)*r* 

F-o. 

These are the same as in (12.107) and (12.108), and the 
procedure is exactly as in Chapter 12. 


• {13231) 

rest of the 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE BENDING OF THIN PLATES UNDER 
NORMAL PRESSURES, 

244. Statement of the problem. 

The problem of the loaded plate with which we are about to deal in 
this chapter is exactly analogous to the problem of the load'ed beam. 
The final equation (14.21) for the deflexion of the middle surface 
has generally been considered to be as widely applicable to plates as 
equation (6.14) is to beams. There is, however, a very big difference 
between the ranges within which the two equations may be applied. 
The equation for the deflexion of the plate is approximately true 
only so long as the deflexion of the middle surface of the plate, 
measured either from a plane or from some developable surface, is 
small in comparison with the thickness of the plate, whereas the equa¬ 
tion for the deflexion of a beam is approximately true fox' deflexions 
such that the ^lope of the beam is everywhere small in comparison 
with unity. While it is impossible to bend a thin plate into any form 
but that of a developable surface without stretching or contracting 
some part of the middle surface yet the middle line of a thin rod may 
remain unstretched' whatever curvature it has. 

Thomson and Tait, in their ^Natural Philosophy and FOppl, in his 
^^Meehanik”, appear to be the only writers who have hitherfo pointed 
out this limitation of the usual theory of thin plates. In the next chapter 
equations are worked out which can be used so long as the tangent planes 
at any two points of the bent middle surface make small angles with each 
other. These equations have as wide application to the plate as equation 
(6.T4) has to beams. Unfortunately, however, these improved equations 
are usually too difficult to solve exactly for w when the pressure p is 
given. They can, however, be used to find p from a given value of ?/> 
as the problems worked out in the next chapter will show. Moreover, 
very accurate approximate methods are explained in that chapter. 

245. Development of the theory. 

We shall now develop the usually accepted theory in the form in which 
Poisson and Kirchhoff left it. This theory, it is necessary to repeat, 

25* 
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is valid only when the deflexion tv is a small fraction of the 
thickness. 

In order to deduce the necessary equations for thin -plates we shall 
have to make use of the fundamental theory of this subject which is 
given in Chapter 11 . 

Let the thickness of the plate be constant and*be denoted by 2 h. 
By the middle surface of the bent plate we mean the surface containing 
the particles which, in the unstrained state of the plate, lay in the 
plane at distance h from each face of the plate. 

Let the origin of coordinates be taken at some point in the middle 
surface of the bent plate, and let the ^-axis be the normal to this 
surface at the origin. Let the component displacements of any particle 
of the plate be u, v, w, as in Chapter II. Then we shall show that 
the following expressions are sufficiently good' approximations to 
these displacements for a plate bent without any appreciable stretching 
of the middle surface. 


w^f+x-<p 



where f 9?, f, tp, are functions of x and y or constants, but not func¬ 
tions of From the above equations we find that the three longitudinal 
and the three shear strains are 


a== 


ou 

dx' 


8 w 

y = —==2«<^ 


fia;' 


(14.2) 


(14-3) 


ou w e® , , M , B. 1 

The two shear strains a and b have to be zero at the faces of the 
plate where z= ±h. These conditions will be satisfied provided 

f = /t*(3V’ + 9).('4-4) 
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Therefore 


. 


(14-5) 


The shear stresses to which a und b 
are due act on sections of the plate 
perpendicular to OY and OX re¬ 
spectively. 

Let the resultant of these shear 
stresses acting on the sections of 
lengths dx and dy be denoted by 
F^dx and F^dy respectively. Thus 
since the shear stresses are v/i aiid nh, 
the shear forces per unit length are 

nh 



Fig. 128 


and 


4 aifti) 
“ 3” to ’ 

3 


(14.7) 

(14.8) 


Again, assuming that the plate is in equilibrium, and writing 

/a* c^\ 

equations (2.28), (2.29), (2.30), give 

-eX = TO^+«V*« 


r_(m+»)»Vi*(/‘+^) + (m+n)*»Vi®V 

L + 2mz<p^6nzyf -* 


ClX 

<lrj 


CJX 


say 


_,v = | . . . . 

_gZ = OT^ + »V'w 


-.-(m — «) Vi V- Vi*l+ 2 {m+n)<p 
+ »®Vi*( 3 »»V+”?’) • 


(i4-9) 

(14.10) 

(14.11) 
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Now X and Y will each be zero or negligible for all values of z 
provided that 

+ + • • • (^4*12) 
suid provided that»®Vi V is either zero or negligible. We shall assume 
that this is negligible on account of the factor s®. We shall also assume 
that equation (14.12) holds. Let us next assume that Z is zero at the 
middle surface of the plate. This gives 

(m —«)Vi*/*=2(7n + n)9 —• • • {i4-i3) 

and therefore 

~gZ .(14-14) 

The tensional stress parallel to the ^r-axis is, by (2.22), 

&w 

P8=»(m —n)A + 2w — 

— — (w — n) Vi* {*(/■+ f) — »V} + 2 (»»+n)*95. 

The values of P3 at the two faces of the plate are 

(P»k-(w - n) {&Vi® (Z'+l) - A»Vi Vl + 2 (m+n)hq> 

(P*)_» = + {«!-«) {feVi*(r+f) - - 2 (m+n)htp. 

•The whole external force on the plate in the a-direction, reckoned 
per unit area of the middle surface, is 

P = (PsV- {Ps)-h+J^QZdz 
= - 2 (m - n) {hViHf+i) - + 4{m+n)h<p 

— |fe*Vj*{ 3 »”V+»* 9 ’).(14-* 5) 

The elimination of f between (14.13) and (14.15) gives. 

Equation (14.4) further reduces this to 

p~>inhViH .(14-17) 

Now by eliminating yx from equation (14.4) and (14.12) we get 
(w+^)Vi*/‘=2(m —n)9+2n~--(w+n)Vi^f. 

Again, on eliminating <p from (14-13) and this last equation we get 

4 mnViV=—. - (i 4 -iB) 

Now we may neglect comparison withf, since this amounts 

to neglecting in comparison with or 3P, that is, neglecting the 
square of the thickness in comparison with the squares of the lateral 
dimensions of the plate. Then equation (14.1S) becomes 




2 mn 
m + n 




• (14-19) 
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Therefore, by (14.17), 

P 


2 


^m + n 
2 E 


3 I - 
El 

iViV 




I — 0= 


El /i 

i-o*V 


,dx^^ 


'Sy*r 


(14.20) 


where I denotes the moment of inertia of unit length of a normal 
section of the plate about the line where the middle surface meets this 
section; that is, I is the moment of inertia of a rectangle of depth 2 h 
and length unity, about the line midway between the sides of unit 
length. 

The displacement, in the jsr-direction, of a particle in the middle 
surface is 

w — f. 

We shall, in the rest of this chapter, use w for this displacement 
Then the equation for p can be written 

El 






{14.21) 


This corresponds to the equation for the load per unit length on a 
beam, namely, 


= El 


dx^ 


(14.22) 


It is important, however, to notice that equation (14.21) does not 
reduce exactly to (14.22) when the displacement «; is a function of x 
only. If the plate has a small width b, and if its displacement is 
independent of y, equation (14.21) becomes 


El 

^ I — a* flte* 


(14-23) 


from which 


pb 


Elh d*w 
I — dx* 


(14.24) 


Here pb is the load per unit length, and is therefore the same quantity 
as w in (14.22). Also 16 in this equation is the same as I in (14.22), 
and w is the same as rj. Thus the difference between the two equations 

(14.23) and (14.24) is the factor - This is due to the fact that 

1 — a ‘ 

the displacement in the beam is not really a function of x only. It was 
shown in Art. 39 that the cross-section of a rectangular beam is 
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distorted, the sides peipendicular to the load becoming drdes with 

curvature a—. Thus the beam theory is not derived from the plate 
ete* 

theory merely by assuming that the displacement is a function of x 
only. 

We have yet to get expressions for the remaining stresses in the 
plate. The most important stresses are P^, P^, and S3. 

It is now evident from the preceding work that the functions 
Vi % W* quantities of the same order, and that Vi is a quantity 
of smaller order. We shall therefore neglect the last in comparison 
with the former in the expressions for the stresses. We shall also 
neglect terms containing powers of s beyond the first in the three 
stresses we are seeking. 

\ A I ^ 

P^ = (w-n)A + 2n~ 

— — (Ml — — 2 x<p — ** Vi*^} 

~ ■2”* ^ (/■+ + 

cx^ dx^ 

approximately. 

By means of equations (14.13) and (14.19) this last equation 
becomes, when the small term with ‘coefficient is neglected, 

6Y (Ml—«)*„ 

I 2m .d^f , m — nc^f\ 




■«)ViV+ 2 « 


(14-25) 


P,- « |(mi — «)Vi */+ ■ '! a 'H ViY l 


= — 2W»< 




Likewise 


Again 


Xm+ndx"^ m + w%2j 

f I ay c d^f\ 

"" i + a|i — a dx^ I — a dy^] 

^.(‘ 4 -*^) 

iHs+’S!. 




_ 1 ^ 4 . „! 

1 — dy^ 


(du , dv\ 




approximately. 


a*/ 

^^^dxdy 


(14.28) 
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The factor-r occurs so often that we shall write E' for it in 

I—a® 

the rest of this chapter. 

In terms of the displacement w of a point in th<e mid'dle surface 
we can now write 


— E'« 

(d^w , 



difj’ 

-E'z 

( 8 ^-w 


W 



d^w _ 

E 

— 

dxdy 

I + a 




■ (14-29) 


■ (14-30) 


Fi--- 


c'f 8 mn j. 8 . . 

■ — r— A® —(Vi*M’) 

3 m + (X 


.(14-31) 

F* = -F/I^^(Vi*m'). 

Each of the first three of these stresses is zero at the middle surface 
and has different signs on opposite sides of this surface. The stresses 
Pj, like the tensional stresses in a bent beam, are equivalent to a 
couple per unit length of a section perpendicular to the ^r-axis, 
the moment of this couple being given by 

nh 


M, = —J 
-.n(« 


(14-32) 


fdhv 

The stresses Po are equivalent to a similar couple Mg on the sections 

perpendicular to the 3;-axis. Thus 

- 

(14-33) 


, fd^w d^'tv\ 


Again the shear stresses Sj, are equivalent to couples acting on tlie 
same two sections, the axes of the couples being the normals to the 
sections. 

The shear forces are shown in fig. 130 0“ the assumption that 

^*^is positive. The couple, Q per unit length, due to these shear 

dxCu/ 

stresses, is given by 
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The couples Mj, Q, are represented in fig. 129 by vectors on the 
right-handed screw system. The couples and Mg are the elastic 
resistances to bending, and the couples Q are the resistances to torsion. 
We shall call them bending moments and torques. 


246, Plate of variable thickness. 


It is not easy to adapt the preceding theory to a plate in which 
the thickness is variable, but if we make some reasonable assumptions 
It is not difficult to deduce the correct results for plates in which the 
thickness varies so slowly that the faces of the plate are everywhere 
nearly parallel. Suppose we borrow from the preceding result.s the 
equations 




_ 4 c-(Af) 

r. --^—7-1 

3 Sx 

— — —n—r-, 

3 c*?/ 


I 

p.dx.dy 
Fig. 131 


» 2mn ,. 

h being now a function of jr and y. 

Then, by resolving in the direction of the 
Jv-axis the forces acting on the element of 
area dxdy of the plate, we get 


/aFi , dFA , , 
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that is, 


P = -J»ViW) 


3 OT + n 

la terms of w the equations for F^, Fj, are 

Fi='E'^aVi*«’) 

F* = E'^(IV,M 

cy 


• • • (14-35) 

• • • (14-36) 


Equations (14.32), (14.33),-and (14.34), giving the couples M^, Mg, 
and! Q, remain unaltered. 


247. The boundary conditions. 

Suppose is any particular integral of (14.21); that is, suppose 
that is a function of x and y such that 

;>=nVi^w;i.(14.37) 


Then, by subtraction of (14.37) (14.21), we get 


that is, 


w?i) = o, 


for it is easy to see, from the meaning of that 

w^i). 

Thus, writing tp for {w — Wi)> we find that the complete solution of 
(14.21) is 

W'^Wi + (p, 

where (p is the complete solution of 

ViV = o.(14-38) 

We have already shown (Chap. 13) that the complete solution of 
(14.38) contains two arbitrary functions. By means of two such 
functions we can satisfy two, and only two, independent conditions 
at the boundary of a plate. But in ord'er to satisfy completely the 
boundary conditions at the edge of a plate where no external forces 
arc applied it would be necessary to make the bending moment M, 
the shearing force F, and the torque Q, all vanish along the edge. 
That is, if the boundary is perpendicular to the axis of jr, it would 
be necessary to satisfy the following conditions along the edge: 



d^w 

1 

5V’ 



-r 


s 


+ 


dx 


Wl 








exey 


= 0, 

= 0, 


' o. 
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But to satisfy three such conditions all round the boundary of a plate 
we should require three arbitrary functions in w and we have only two 
at our disposal. Thus there is something incomplete in our solution. 
Poisson, who attacked the problem of the thin plate by a method 
resembling the one used in this chapter, imagined that it was possible 
to satisfy all three boundary conditions. He did not discover the 
difficulty because it did not arise in the particular problems he worked 
out. Kirchhoff, however, by attacking the problem in a different way, 
arrived at the correct number of boundary conditions. Kirchhoff^s 
method was to make the potential energy of the bent plate and the 
applied forces a minimum, and his boundary conditions, as well as the 
differential equation (14.21), arise from the conditions for a minimum. 
Thus his boundary conditions were at least consistent with his initial 
assumptions concerning the energy in the bent plate. 

One great weakness in the foregoing theory is the assumption that, 
in dealing with strsdns and stresses, x is negl^ble in comparison vdth 
the lateral dimensions of the plate; for this is clearly not valid at points 
near the edge of the plate. In order to correct our equations we 
should need one more arbitrary function in the expression for the 
stresses, but the addition that this function would make to the stresses 
would be negligible at all points not near the edge of the plate. 
If, then, a fictitious boundary be taken parallel to the real boundary 
and quite near it, the stresses at this fictitious boundary are expressed 
accurately enough by our equations. But the conditions at the two 
boundaries are not the same. 

We shall deduce the boundary conditions at this fictitious boundary 
by the method given by Professor Lamb in a paper read before the 
London Mathematical Society in 1889. 

Let AB be an element of the edge of length ds; and let AA', BB' 
be short lengths along the normals to the edge such that A'B' is a 
portion of the fictitious boundary which is parallel to the real boundary. 



Let be the shear force on unit length of the real edge, and let M,,, 
denote the component couples applied to unit length of the real 
edge about the tangent and the outward normal respectively, the vector 
representing being in the direction in which ds is positive. Now 
the shear lines on such a section as AA' are as indicated in fig. 133, 
just as in a thin strip under pure torsion. The shear lines which, in 
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the body of the plate, are nearly parallel to the faces, turn through 
iSo^in the neighbourhood of A'A. The component shear stress per¬ 
pendicular to the faces of the plate on the element of area A'A is of 
a higher order of magnitude than the shear stress in the same direction 
in the body of the plate. Consequently the total shear force per¬ 
pendicular to the middle surface on the small section A'A (which may 
be only two or three times the thickness of the plate) is a force of 
the same order as the shear force on 
unit length in the body of the plate 

Let R denote the total shear force in 

the 2 direction on A'A, R + %— ds the 

os 

corresponding shear force on B'B, and 
let the length of A'A be denoted by b. 

Let F, M, Q, be the actions at the fic¬ 
titious boundary corresponding to F^, 

Mq, Qq on the real boundary. 

Resolving in the direction of x for 
the equilibrixun of the element A'ABB^ 

(fig. 134) we get 



Fig- 134 


R+§fds 


whence 


, 8R , 

<is(Fo-F)-^is = 




( 14 - 59 ) 


Again, by taking moments about AB and A'A respectively, we get 
{Mo-M)ds-Fdsb==o, 

(Qo — Q) — F.d 8 = o, 
that is, since b is very small, 

Mq —M = o.(14-40) 

Qo-Q = R.(1441) 

Eliminating R from (14.39) .(14.41) we get 

Ss ds €s 


= Fo-F; 


whence 


ds 


c'Q p 


(14-42) 


Thus when the real boundary is not fixed in any way the conditions 
at the fictitious boundary, within which all our earlier equations are 
valid, are the conditions expressed by (14.40) and (14.42). 
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The conditions at the boundary of a plate which rests on supports 
or which is damped at the edge are similar to the conditions in a 
beam similarly supported. 

In order to be able to specify distinctly the boundary conditions 
we shall make use of a pair of elements of length at the boundary of 
the middle surface of the plate, these elements being in the tangent 
plane to the middle surface at that point; one element dr is drawn 
along the outward normal to the boundary (or edge-line) of the middle 
surface, and the second ds touches the edge,, and its direction is so 
chosen that dr, ds, and the axis OZ form a right handed screw system 
of axes. 

When the plate is clamped so that the whole of the edge line is in 
the xy plane, and this plane is the tangent plane to the middle surface 
at every point of the edge line, then the boundary conditions are 


dw 



at all points of the edge. These two conditions are equivalent to the 
following three 


dw dw , ^ 

w ^ o , --0 .(1443) 

the first of which is hardly necessary since the last two make w 
constant along the boundary. 

If the plate is merely supported with the whole of the edge line 
in the xy plane the boundary conditions are 


d^w dho 

= ^ + .(^ 444 ) 

the second of these conditions expressing the fact that the bending 
moment about the edge is zero. 

If the boundary is subject to a g^ven shearing, force per unit 
length, and given couples ds and Q,, dr about ds and dr respectively, 
the boundary conditions are 


M-Mo ] 

.(i4-45> 

ds ds 1 

In case there are no external forces on the edge the boundary condi¬ 
tions are, of course, obtained by putting F^, all zero. Then 

M-=*o.(14-46) 


= °. ('44 7 ) 

248. Formulae for circular plates. 

In dealing with circular plates we need to express all the stresses 
and strains in terms of polar coordinates. We shall now make the 
necessary transformations. 

Let a —rcos0, y = rsin0 . . . 


. . (i4.48> 
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and suppose 

y ) .. . . (1449) 

Then zv is also a function of r and d. Therefore, by (13.52), 


and 


div dw smOdw 


dw . ,.dw , cosOow 

■;r- = sme/ —+ 

dy &r 


89 ' 


(14-50) 

(14.51) 


Again, writing f for we find 
ox 

df sinddf 

^-COS^T-TT, 

dr r dS 


cffi sin^dw? sin0 

.cosf/|cost/ —+ — — 


sin0( 

-{ — SI 

r I 


/» 

sin0 — + COS0 
dr 


8 ho 

cos 05 ^ 

sin0o*if?\ 


»• 89 

r 86 ^} 


- (14-52) 


Let c^, denote the curvatures of the sections of the surface 
represented by (14.49) direction of the radius vector r and 

perpendicular to this direction respectively. 

d^w 

Then is the value of when the axis 

<jf X coincides with the direction of r, as 
shown in fig. 135; that is, when — o. Tlius 



c, =-• 


dr^ 


■ (14-53) 


Fig. 135 


d^w 

Likewise is the value of when the a;-axis is perpendicular to 

7 C 

the radius vector; that is, when 0 = —. Thus 

2 




i&iv 1 dhv 


I'herefore 


dhjo , ^ , I 


• (14-54) 
- (14-55) 


Now q -f- is the value of O”® position of the axes of x 

and y, and it can be proved that the value of this expression is unaltered 
by rotating the axes of x and y about OZ, always keeping them 
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perpendicular to each other. In solid' geometry this fact is included 
in-the theorem that the sum of the curvatures of two perpendicular 
normal sections of a surface at any point is constant for all pairs of 
such perpendicular sections at that point. Therefore 


dh4) 1 dw I d^w . .. 

^ cr* r .(M-56) 

If Mj denotes the bending moment on a section perpendicular to r then 


Ml 



dho 


'i dw 1 


( 14 - 57 ) 


Also the bending moment on the section peipendiculax to this last 
one is 


M2 = ET 


h ^ I dha 




(14.58) 


The shear forces per unit length in the direction of the ^-axis on the 
same two sections are 


Fi=-- 


2 


3 I —a*Si 

Ll 

r se 


^.(Vi*w) = -E'IJ.(Vi*w), . (14-59) 




(1460) 


To find the expression for the torque on the same sections we need 
c-w . 

^ in polar coordinates. This has already been found in Art. 227. 

When 6 = 0 we find from (13.56) 

She I She 1 6w 
rSrSB 



SxSy r^~r^de 

Therefore the torque on the sections respec- 
tivdy perpendicular and parallel to the 
radius vector is 


. (14-61) 


Q=(t-a)E' 


„I^/i wN 

' dr\rSey 


(14-62) 

249- Symmetry about the *-axis. 


ilfr—'I 

rdr\dr) ‘ 


(14-63) 
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• • (14-64) 


. . (14.65) 


. . (14.66) 

F, = 0. 

Q-o. 

• . (14-67) 

. . (14.68) 

Also the equation connecting p and w is 


p = E'IVi*(Vi*«’). 

where 

. . (14.69) 




250. Circular disk under uniform pressure. 

Suppose p is uniform' and acts downwards aild suppose that the 
forces are such that everything is symmetrical about the axis. Let a 
denote the radius of the disk. We must measure w downwards since 
p and w are reckoned positive in the same direction in our theory. 
When is written for equation (14.69) becomes 


whence 


that is, 


.""-'“I 




Integrating again we get 


that is, 


■2hFi = lpr + - . . , 

E'ly; + A log?' + B 


{1471) 


(1472) 


(1473) 


E'li~(r^)=iJ?r* + Alogr+B, . . .(1474) 

The steps in the integration of this are 

E'I,.^ = .ji^^-4 + |Ar*(logr—J)+|Br* + C . . . (i475) 

Elw;- ^Vjw^+iAr>(loger-i)+iBr*+Clog.r+D (14.7b) 

If the disk has no central hole C must be zero, for if it were not zero 
%v would be infinite at the centre. Also A must be zero in order that 
Fj may not be infinite at the centre. 


26 
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Thus for a complete disk 

= .fi4-77) 

The constant B depends on the method of supporting the disk and the 
constant D depends on the level from which w is measured. The 
constant D is not involved in the stresses, and is therefore unimportant. 
We shall now complete the solution for different methods of support. 


Disk with its whole rim supported at the same level. 

If is measured from the level of the 
centre the boundary conditions here are 
clearly 

w^o where r —o, 

= o where r == a. 



and 

Thus 

Then finally 


D — o, 

Aiw* + i B + ^ B) = o. 

3 






pa^ 


Therefore 


and 


E'lw = 

Ml = - iVj3(3 + <j)(a*-r*), . 

\r dr^\ 


(14.78) 


(14-79) 

(14.80) 


= -!^7»{(3 + a)o*-(30+!)»•»}. . . (14.81) 

The maximum m^tudes of these bending moments are equal and 
occur at the centre of the disk. The stresses P, and P, which result 
in Ml and Mj are connected with the bending moments by the equations 
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/'= Pi = Pj = — X TVi »(3 + oK 

= ^l>(3+o).(14-82) 

t being the thickness of the plate. 
damped Disk. 

If the disk is damped horizontally 
all round the edge the conditions are 11 j j | | ] j | llA JM 

similar to those for a beam. They are 

where r = o, Fig. i3g 

dw 

— = o where r = a. 
dr . 

These give 

D — o, 

Therefore 

B-Ipo* 

and 

E'Iw = ViP(»-*—2a®r*).(14-83) 

The stresses Pi and P, can be found exactly as for the supported disk. 
These are always equal at the centre of a complete disk. In this case, 
however, the maximum stress is the radial stress Pi at the rim, and its 
value is 

.(^4.84) 


251, Uniform pressure over a circle concentric with the disk* 
Suppose now that the constant pressure p is applied to a disk of 
radius a over a circle of radius b concentric with a face of the disk, 
and that the ring between the two cirdes is free from pressure. We 
shall work out the two cases (i) where the disk is supported at the 
rim, and (ii), where the disk is clamped at the rim. 

Disk supported at the rim. 

The form of the expression for w is 
different in the two portions of the disk. 

Let w denote the deflexion for the inner 
drcle, and the deflexion for the outer 

ring. For the inner portion, where p acts, 
we have, measuring w from the level of 
the middle, 

(14-85) 


■fUJLLLLL. 

h-2b ^ 

-2a- 


'Sflw = -s’! jw"* + i Br®. 


26* 
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For the outer ring, where no pressure acts, the equation for is 

E'Jw?i-iAir2(loger-i) + i-Bir»+Ciloger + D . (14.86) 
The constants are determined from the boundary conditions together 
with the conditions required for continuity at the junction of the two 


dw 


portions of the disk. The conditions at the junction are that w, —, 

Mjl and Fj, have the same values at the junction for the two portions* 
These conditions are clearly satisfied if 


to 


dw 

dw^ 

dr 

^ dr 

d^w 


dr* 


iho 

dho^ 

dr^ 

dr® 


where r —6. 


The boundary condition at the supported edge is 
Mi = o where 

that is^ 

^ a dwi 
r dr 


dr^ 


> o where r =* a. 


These five conditions determine the five constants. The five conditions 
lead to the foUowing equations. 


+ + + . (14.87) 

T^rii6»+iBb-Ui&aog6-7) + iBi^+J. : ■ - • (>4-88) 

+ = + + , . . . .(14.89) 

+ .(. 4 .«o) 

iAiloga-HiAi + JBi —— +o(^Ai{log.— ^ ‘.**^*^ 

From (14.88) and (14-89) we get 

= (14.92) 

Equations (14.90) (^ 4 - 92 ) gi''''* 

Ai= 4 p 6 *.(14-93) 

Cl (14.94) 

Now (14.89) gives 
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Bi-B = |p6»-Ai(log6 + i) + : 


.(14-95) 


Also from (14.91) 


|(i + a)Bi = Ai(logo + i)- (logo-i) + (i -a) ^ 


Therefore 


= “ lpb^{ (I + o)loga + -^ (I - a)} + 3 !^(r - o)i7 

B,—• ■Cm'’) 


From (14.95) and (14.96) 

B—iWiog?+-i— 

1 ®6^i + o 4 i-foo*i 

Thus 

= . (14.97) 

and 

E'lw^ = Di + ^|>6*r*(log r — i) -f i^pbHogr 

, of, . * I —o J I—a6*| 

* ( 2 i-fa 4 i + <ja*| 

= Di +^p6*r*{log’- - J 7^ + 

= K---*y6V*{log.®+ -^-|^-i^y-TVp6Moge“ (14.98) 

where K «= j)6*logeO.(14.99) 

Disk clamped at the Hm. 

The only difference between this case and the last is that the 
condition at the rim is 


- o where r = a 


This replaces (14.91) in the last problem. 

All the equations as far as ( 14 - 95 ) 
are true for this problem as well as for 
the last. Now equation (14.100) takes 
the form 


. . (14.100) 


Fig. 140 


o=--J Aia(loga—■^)+ aBia + - 


that is, 




4 o 6 


jIPPLIBD elasticity 


Bi-AJIoga-4)_££i 

•> o* 


Equations (14.95) and (14.101) give 


Therefore 




. (14.101) 
. (14.102) 


E'lw. 


and 


■^■p-^-T,SFP6*r»|4log.? + ^J|.. 

E'lwi = Dji + Jj>6%-»(logr— i) + ^pb*logr 

where, again, 

K =• Di + xVp6*logea. 

252. W W on a very small area at the centre. 

The total load m each of the last two problems is 

W W=^6s 

If we wnte — for pb* m the results we have just got and then malf#. b 

^ tlie load W concen- 

is wf ^ T if a? ? ^ concentrated load the deflexion 

*S Wi, smce w IS the deflexion at one point only. 

The results are as follows:— 

for the supported disk 

E'lio^ =K-^-!!/w g_l ^ 3 + 0 ) 

hat 1 r^2i4 -a/’' ' ’ 

and for the clamped disk 

E'lw, - K-’^*/iok 14.11 , 

8jrV .(14.106) 

It should Ik noticed that the bending moments M and M are i^th 

conceCtedl^rX^S 

wever, js due to the assumption that a finite load can bo concentrated 
point Smce the load must always be distributed ter ^Tref ^ 
some size more correct for values of M, and M, are obtaSeTfrnT^ * 
XM-Pl.™ ti.« ti. load i. Wttd 0,0 . .Uu drd. rf s 
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253. Disk under several loads. 

Since the differential equation for 7£; is linear it follows that the de¬ 
flexion due to several loads acting together is equal to the sum of the 
deflexions due to each load acting separately. Thus if are the 

deflexions due to pressures jpg, acting separately, 

E'l View’s 

By adding corresponding sides of these we get 

E 1 Vi^K + m? 2 )=JPi+P 2 .(14.107) 

But if w is the deflexion due to and acting together 

ETVi* 4 «?=i?i+2^2.(14.108) 

It follows from (14.107) and (14.108), and from the boundary condi¬ 
tions, that 

provided that the disk is free, or supported, or clamped) at the edge. 


254« Load distributed uniformly on a • ring between two 
circles concentric with the disk. 

The deflexion for this case can be deduced at once by taking the 
difference of the deflexions dHie to uniform loads over complete circles 
whose circumferences coincide with the inner and outer boundaries of 
the ring. We shall denote the radii of the inner and outer boundaries 
by b and c. 

Supported disk. By means of equation (14.98) we find that, where 
r is greater than c, the deflexion in this case is given by the equation 


. a (1,13 + 0 II— a 




, 0,1 Z+o 


11 —a 
41+0 


^}+TVP^*l0ge“- (14.109) 


If we now write W for the total load (c*—the preceding equation 
becomes 


E1m;i = Ki. 


Wr2/ a i 3+a 
|10ge- + 


Sn 


2 1 + a) 
—c 

Tc 


3271 


/• 


(14.110) 


Also by equation (14.97) deflexion where r is less than b is given 
by the equation 
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E'lw - ipeir^l lofe?+_£ 

' c i+o 4 i+ffo*/ 

+ipi*r*/loge® + _f_£ ff ^ 

' ^ i+« 4 i-f-aa* 

4l4-ff at 


^^C*Ioge“-6»logi?j| (14.111) 


The 41+a a* ^ g ' 

Sion. It is, of^caurse*"okL^n^^*^^ applied is a clumsy expres- 

(14.98). ’ '^y combining equations (14.97) and 

C^anyped disk. 

when f is^eaSr tiiln* cf®* following are the results :- 
Wr« |, o t| 

"iSl^’+'lS + ^log.?); . . . .(,4..,,, 

When r is less than b, 

E'lw_ Wr»l ic»+ 6 » 




Stt 


^£c> 4 .J» , I / „ 

l4~a» ^ ^—bi (®*^°8 e -—**loge(14.113) 

practically colcetoSed'^ii\lVc^^ri®^" ^ “ 

&. In this case there is ve^ 1 tUe 

for a load distributed on a rin^ I •? c = 6 in the results 

follows: ® ""S: of finite width. The results are as 

suppmied disk; 

where r is greater than b. 


and where r is less than b. 

Wr*r 


Wbs/i—g fS 
16n:\i 4-0 ^s logo -j 




. (14.114) 


tot » 4 +.+„ 

14 ,. • ■ . (.4...5) 

= d.duc.„, to .k. 
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c*logc —6*logfc J logft} 

hm-— U " —- =• ^j - 

<>-*■>> ® — (c*-J*) 

dc 

= log6+|.(14-116) 

Clamped disk. The corresponding results for the clamped disk are: 
where r is greater than ft, 

and where r is less than ft 


E'lw 


a I I ft2| 

2^2 0 ?]' ' ’ 


■ (M-II 7 ) 


256. Disk with a uniform pressure over the whole of one 
face and a balancing uniform pressure over a smaller circle 
on the other face. 

Let a be the radius of the disk, and ft the radius of the circle on 
which the supporting pressure acts. Let the pressures be p on the 
whole face and q on the opposite face. Then 


na^p = 7ib^q. 


There is no need to work this problem out 
from the beginning because it is possible 
to get the result from what has already 
been worked out for a supported disk. The 
deflexion for this case is the difference of 
the deflexions for the following two cases 
of the supported disk. 

(i) A supported disk under a uniform pressure p over the whole 
area. 



Fig. 141 


(ii) A supported disk under a uniform pressure —q over the circle 
of radius ft. 


It is clear that the superposition of these two systems of loads 
gives the same load as in our present problem, because the supporting 
pressures at the rim neutralise each other. Thus the deflexion for the 
present problem is the difference of the deflexions given by equations 


(14.79) either (14.97) or (14*98), withp instead of p in the 


last two equations. Therefore, where r is less than ft, the deflexion in 
the direction of the pressure p in given by 
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E'lw = T^pr* - ^ |^_pav* 

— + —-■ 77 X ~^1 

I 0 I *-j-(y 4 1 j 

_ , ;jr*(a*-J») , , , J. a .ii-af 6*\1 . 

*—j* +ipa^r^{log,j +-_^i-_j|;(i4.„8) 

and where r is greater than b, by 

E^lw^ - ^pr* - 3V - K + iV ?6"log ^ 

I 3 + a I I — 

a*/ 

ii-a6®l 


+ i?6»r*jlog^+il^- 

I r 2 i+a 4i+a 

~ + Jjpa*r»/ (I + A-Yog, “ ^ 1 lil?- 

IV 2»-7 »• 4 1+0 ai-j-aa-'J' ' 

If i>® IS infinitely small the equation giving a; is approximately the 
same as j. * x ^ 


E'!*®! = -K+^j»-‘+^j>a*r*|log,-+i ^+^1 
T„.u:. ,_ ' r 4 i+af 


In this last case 


(14.120) 


AP'’*+iJ»o*|log-— I 4- ilnf J 
I ^ 41 + a/ 

both of which are infinite when r= o. Thus a load concentrated on a 
pomt a physical impossibility of course-gives rise to infinite bending 

moments. It should be observed, however, that is aero at the 

centre in spite of the feet that the curvature is 

257. Bending due to punching. 

Suppose a load’ W acts downwards over a thin ring of radius b and 

an equal force W acts upwards over 
another thin ring of radius i + c, and 

3 let us suppose that i is small. Then 

the d^exion due to both forces W is 
the diffwence of the deflexions due to 
a load W on each of the two rings when 
the mn is assumed to be supported. 

tlesnnn is orivAn K,, 


E 


1 


T 


Fig. 142 

Where . is less than b this defl^LHs Jv^^y 
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E'lw- 


Wr2 


8jt 

bn \h 

Wr^iEi 


{log.-^ +-^-J 


b + e I i-a(b+e)^—b^ \ 

2 

.M, 


8716 \ 


L + oaV 

^ + 7+^^/ 


approximately, 


(14.121) 


If b is so much smaller than a that^—^ is negligible in comparison 
with unity, then the last equation becomes 


^/•r VVC .. . . 

Elw ^ -.(14.122) 

no 

Thus the part that is being punched out takes a nearly spherical shape. 

If the punch exerted .only a small force this force would be 
distributed as a nearly uniform pressure over a circular area; but when 
the force is big this circular area bends so much that the pressure is 
concentrated near the circumference of the circle and approaches the 
ideal conditions w-e have assumed. There are, of course, very big 
shear stresses in the material just beyond the circle where the punch 
applies its pressure. It must be remembered, however, that there can 
be no shear stress just inside the surface without an equal shear stress 
—^which would mean friction—on the surface itself. In the punching 
operation no friction is applied at the surface of the ring between the 
punch and the hole. 


258, Disk with a central hole. 

Suppose a disk of radius a, with a central hole of radius b, is sub¬ 
jected to a uniform pressure and suppose it is clamped at the outer 
rim and free at the inner edge. Then, measuring w from the clamped 
rim, the boundary conditions are 

dw 

w — o and — « o where r = a, 
dr 


Fi — o and Mj^ =■ o where r = 5. 

Now 

E'lw = i Ar 2 (loger— i) 4 - -J Br* -f Clog^r + D . 

The last three conditions give 

C 

^ Aa (logo — i) + ^ Ba + - = o, 

CL 

+ f = 

Tf^p6* + iA(l6gJ + i)+|B-p 

+«»{ i A(logb - i) + i B + = o. 
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From these we get 

{(I -a)a* + (I + B = -i/> {(I -~a){a* + 2 a«6*)+(i + 3ff)6*} 

+ {(I + ®)6*log6 + (I — 

{(i — a)a* + (i + o) J*} C =-• — + o)a® + (i —cir)i*) 

+i(i +o)jw*6*log^- 

Now suppose the radius of the central hole is very much smaller than 
a. Then to find the stresses we can neglect powers of b in the preceding 
constants except in one case. We must not neglect the terms of the 
order 6* in the expression for C because 

lim d 2 ( 5 *logr) 


is finite and not zero. Thus for a small hole, we may take 


A — o, 

B = - 4 M 

c—-LI+5 

lO 


pa^bK 


Therefore 


==-gVp(r^ —2a®r2)—. . (14.123) 

ib I — o 

The terms not containing log^ r are, of course, the same as for a 
clamped disk with no central hole. It follows that 




d^w\ 


' + so)!-® — (I + o)a!}— (14-124) 


On putting r «* ft in this, and then neglecting b*, we get 
M,=— + —T^(t + a)pa- 

= + .(14-125) 

Thus the moment of the circumferential stresses at the inner edge of 
a disk with an infinitesimal hole is just twice as great as if C were 
zero, that is, twice as great as for the clamped' disk with no hole. It 
follows that the stresses of which is the moment are also twice as 
great, and since the maximum stress occurs at the edge of the hole we 
conclude that the maximum is twice as great when there is a small 
central hole as when there is no hole. 


259. Rectangular plate supported along all its edges. 
Suppose a rectangular plate is supported at the same level alo-ng 
its four edges. Let the axis of x and y be taken along one pair of edges, 
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and kt the other pair be a?— a, y^b. In the first instance we shall 
assume that the pressure on the plate at (jr, y) is 


, . mnx . imy . 

»*«A^nSin-sin-^.(14.120) 

a 0 

where m and n are positive integers. Then the equation for w is 

■C*'Tr-7 _.A ^ IT A Til *71 


, . ^ . mnx . njiy 

E sm-^ . . 

One solution of this is 


(14.147) 


E'Im’ = A„ 


— A.in- 


■ . fiiTtx . nny 

a^b*sm -sm-r- 

a b 

‘ 71 ^ {b^m^ + + 2 aH^m^n^) 

. mnx . nny 

a^o^sin-sin -r— 

a b 




(14.128) 


With this value of w we find 


. . n®\ 

/n» . m\ 


—.(14.129) 

Likewise 

^vr. 

Thus the value of w that we have found satisfies the boundary condi¬ 
tions of the problem, namely, the conditions 

where x=o 
M, =01 and where a; = a 


t «7 = o1 \ 
Il=o/£ 

== o1 where 
^2 = 0/2 


Mj = 0/ and where y = b 

We can use the result just obtained to find the deflexion for any other 

value of p. For, suppose ?/)> 

then it is possible to expand in a doubly infinite series thus: 

wi=oo n=*oo rnTtx . ruiy 

p = 2 ^ -^mn ~ z, "* 

fii=l n--"t ® ^ 

The coefficients are found by a process 'similar to that used for a 
simple Fourier series. Thus 


a. 


^ . mnx . nny , , 

p sm-sin --- axay 

^ a 0 


r“ . ^niTix . ^nny , . 

=jf y Am« sin* — sin* dxdy 


-—A 

4 


(14.132) 
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This is obtained by multiplying both sides of equation ( 14-13 0 


iratx 


sin-^ sin —- dxdy and then integrating oy^r the whole plate. Every 

a b 

term in the integral on the right vanishes except the one having the 
coefficient A^n- Therefore 

^ pa pb , , - / 

= -r / I V sm-sin dxdy \ . (r 4 - U 3 } 

aoJ^ J^ a 0 

The corresponding values of the deflexion and the bending moments 
are given by the equations 




. ouTzx , njiy 

a*b*sm -sm -rH- 

a b 


n^\ a^b^ 


Mj—— jr*22 —+g77 —^TsAtnnsm-sm—=- 

\a^ b^j7t^(m^^+n^a^f a b 




a^b^ 




mnx 

a 


njty 


. (14-134) 

(14-135) 


260. Uniform pressure over the whole rectangle. 

Assuming ^ to be the constant we find that 

4 P /’“/•* . ntnx . nmi , 

Amn “■ J sm—^ sm —pdxdy 

abj^ I nn 


^ J 


. mjix , 
sin- dx 

O a 


4P /*“/ . . mTtx. 

-- [i — cosnjrjsin- dx 

7‘UZ(t ^ CL 

4 P 

(i-cos«i;r) 

— o when either m or n is e^'-^n 
itp 


muTt^ 


when both are odd 


Therefore 


itp 


SIX ( . ny 
sm — 




[ + etc 
Therefore by (14.134) 




f] 


(14.136) 


(13-137) 
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. Tix . ny 
sin — sm — 
a 0 


sin — sin-^ 
I a b 




. 37ra; . ny . 3 ^ . 3^^ 
sm -— sin sm — sin — 

.1 a , I _a_ 

. 5:7105 . ny . 

sin -— sin — sin —— sm 

, I_ a _ Lm——^—— + 

"^5 ia* + 5*i®)® "^15 (3*“* + 5*^T 

+ etc.(14-138) 

Putting 6 = a for a square plate we get 

ffS 1 nx Ttu 1 . 33CC.. smj 

—— E'lw =“ -^sin— sin — -H -5-5 sm sm — + 

i 6 a*p 2* a o 2*3« a a 

I / . 33KB . ny , . nx . zny\ 

4.-(sm-sm-h sm — sm-j 

^ 1.3(3®+1*)*\ a a a a) 

I / 5;;ra: .ny . nx . Sny\ 

_ _ _—(sm^— sm-^-f sm — sm—) 

1.5(5'+iT\ a « a a) 

+ etc. 

_^/sin^sm^+sinS^sin^-^) 

3.5(5* + 3*)'\ « a ^ a a ) 

+ etc.('4.139) 

At the centre of. the plate, where x=\a, y-^^a, we find 
n* __ n^ T., 

“I6^ i“'“i6a*p ' 


(3*+ o ) + (3'o +1)_L (5'+q) + (5'o+i) _ 

“ 1.3(3*+1*)* 1.5(5*+2)* 

(.3®+.5*0)+ (3*0+ 5*) , 

3.5(3* +5*)* 

_ . _i_ .... 

•(i+o){ i.3(3*-i-i®) 1.5(5*+!*) 

_L__,_ l__ _.. 

3.5(5*+3*) 3.7(7*+3*) 

. — etc. 

= 0*2 24(1 + 0) approximately.(^ 4- 40) 
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= 0-234 

— 0*0368(1+ a)a*;?.(i 4 -i 40 

Since the cun^atures of the normal sections of the middle surface 
parallel to the axes of x and y at the middle of the square are principal 
curvatures of the surface, and since these are equal, it follows from a 
theorem of Euler’s that the surface at that point is spherical, and 
therefore that the bending moment across any section through the 
middle of the plate is equal to Moreover, this is the maximum 
bending moment in the plate. 

If 6 ss 2 a and if a = 0*25, we find that the maximuni bending 
moment, which occurs at the centre across a section parallel to the 
longer sides, is 

— « 0*604 

71 * 

= o*0992a*jp.(14.142) 

Tf ^ • 

11 — IS very great it is easy to see, without using the preceding analysis, 

that the influence of the supports at the short sides is negligible at some 
distance from these sides. The bending moment across the middle of 
a narrow strip at the centre of the plate, the longer sides of the strip 
being parallel to the short sides of the plate, may be found by treating 
this strip as a beam. This bending moment, which is clearly the 
maximum bending moment in the plate, is 

261• The problem of the clamped rectangular plate. 

The problem of the clamped rectangular plate under a given normal 
pressure appears to have no simple analytical solution. At any rate it 
has not yet been solved. In fact in only a few cases has the exact 
solution of the problem of a plate bent by normal pressures been 
discovered. As we have seen, the problem of the. rectangular plate is 
tractable if the four edges are supported at the same level, but not if 
they are clamped. In the case of an elliptic plate under unifoirm 
pressure the solution is very simple if its rim is clamped, but unknown 
if it is supported. The solution for the clamped elliptic plate is worth 
giving because it is one more precise solution. 


262. Clamped elliptic plate under uniform pressure. 

Let the equation to the rim of the plate be 


— 4-?- 


(I4-M3) 


Now in the equation 

p = .(14.144) 
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put 

This gives 


w 


.*' 4 .. 43 ) 


+ .(■ 4 ' 46 ) 

Thus p is constant, and if we substitute the value of C in terms of p in 
(14.145) we get 


E'Im) 


p\ a* iV 

«A+ 3 _+_£_- 


• (14-147) 


Now it is easy to see that, with the above value of w. 


w 


“O, 


dw 

dx 


dw 



at the rim of the plate. But these are the conditions given in (14.43) 
as the boundary conditions for a clamped plate. Then (14.147) gives 
th-e solution of the clamped elliptic plate under uniform pressure. 

The two principal bending moments at the middle of the plate are 


-Ml 


+ + i 


and 


p 

’^"1+3+^' 

a* ^ 61 ^ 0 * 6 * 


-M* 


"14.3+^" 

a*^6*^a*6* 


• {14148) 


• (14.149) 


Moreover, the bending moments at the ends of the axes of lengths 
2 a and 2 b are respectively 

8 


M'i = 


83 


^ 2 
+ - H- 


27 
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If b is less than a the greatest of these four bending moments is M'2 
and this is the maximum bending moment in the plate. If b = a the 
value of this maximum bending moment reduces, of course, to what we 
have already found for the clamped circle, namely 




(14-151) 


* whereas if the ellipse is so long that — is negligible the result becomes 

.(14-152) 

which is the same as for a beam of length 2 b which carries a load p 
per' unit length and is clamped at the ends. 


263. The strain-energy in a plate of uniform or variable 
thickness bent without stretching of the middle surface. 

The work done on the element dxxdy is the work done by the 
couples M^, Mg, and the torque Q, acting on the edges of the element. 
The work done by the shear forces and is negligible compared 
with the work done by the couples exactly as in the case of a beam. 



Let A, B, C, D (fig. 143^) fbe mid points of the rectangle dxx d/y 
in the middle surface. Let 6 ^ denote the inclination to the xy plane of tlie 
tangent at A to the curve AC in the middle surface, 6 ^ the corresponding 
inclination at C. Now since the energy in the plate depends only on 
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its final state and not on the intermediate states, let us assume that it 
reaches its final state by a gradual application of the external forces, 
these forces all starting from zero simultaneously and all keeping the 
same ratio while they are increasing up to their final values. In that 
case the stresses and strains and displacements all increase at the same 
rate as the applied forces. It follows therefore that is proportional 
to and therefore the work done by M^dy at A is — 
sign being negative because the couple is turning in the direction 
contrary to 0 j. Likewise the work done by M.^dy at B is | 

Thus the total work done by the two couples dy is 

0 ,). 

Now 


and therefore 




^ approximately, 




= -^d3i= -TTT,^- 

dx 


Thus the work done by the two coup'les is 

d^w 

kU,ydxdy. 


Likewise the work done by the couples is 

d^w 

\U,^—dxdy. 

Again let q)^ be the mean inclination to the xy plane of the element 
dy which passes through A, and (p^ the mean inclination of the element 
dy that passes through C. Then the work done by the two torques 
Qdy is 

\<PiQdy—)i<pSi.^y=‘ 


But 


and 


<Pi' 


&w 

By 


d<pi dhe 

8 x ““ BxBy 

Therefore the work done by the couples Qdy is 

Similaxly it may be shown that the work done by the couples Qdx is 

1 ^ 


27 
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Thus the total work done by all the couples in straining the element 
from its equilibrium state is 

which, by equations (14.32), (i4*33)> (i4-34)> becomes 

The total energy in the plate is the integral of this over the whole area. 

If principal radii of curvature of the middle surface 

at the point (^, y) it is shown in books on Analytical Solid Geometry 
that 

-+- = .(14-155) 

Qi Qi 




>102 ~ 


. (14-156) 


Since the quantities on the left of the last two equations have nothing 
to do with the directions of the axes of x and y it follows that the 
expressions on the right are also independent of the directions of the 
axes, provided only that they are rectangular. Thus the expressions 
on the right are invanants for all rectangular axes. 

It is further shown that the integral 

rrdxdy 

J J ^102 

taken over any. closed surface is equal to what is called the whole 
curvoiure of the closed surface; this whole curvature is the area cut 
off a sphere of unit radius by radii of the sphere drawn parallel to the 
normals to the surface at all points of its boundary. The whole 
curvature is thus measured by a solid angle the magnitude of which 
depends only on the condition of the surface at its boundary. For a 
plate clamped all round the boundary, so that all the normals round 
the edge are parallel, the solid angle is zero. For such a clamped plate 
the total strain energy in the plate is 

V=j 7 ^El(Vi*M;)*^rfi/.(14.157) 

In terms of polar coordinates r, ft we know from equations (14-53) 
(14.54), (14.61), that 


„ . dho idw 1 8^w 
Vi --4--. 


. (14-^58) 
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c^tod'^w f o^w y 8 ^w \I Sw i j G /i cw\\^ 

6x^8y^ \dxcy) *" ft-Mr 

and the element of area which replaces dx dy is rdrdO. 

If the bent plate is symmetrical about the s-axis then w is not a 
function of 0 , and therefore 


^ ^ d^w . I dw 


rfr* 

dhoS^w /dho\^ 
cx^ \?x%j 


r dr 
I dho dw 
r dr^ dr 


, (14.160) 
. {14-161) 


If the thickness is not uniform the factor I must be treated as a func¬ 
tion of X and y in (14.154) and (14.157). 


264. Work done by the pressure on the plate. 

The final state of the bent plate can be produced by a gradual 
application of the pressure in such a way that the pressures ever)rwhere 
start simultaneously from zero and increase up to the maximum, 
maintaining the same ratios throughout the process. In this case the 
pressure on every element is proportional to the deflexion at that 
point; therefore the work done by the pressure p on an element of 
area dA is I pwdA. Therefore the whole work done on the plate, 
assuming that the forces at the boundary do no work, is 

W = ^ffpwdxdy .(14.162) 

Since the work done by the pressure is stored as strain energy in the 
plate it follows that W must be the same as V, which is obtained by 
integrating (14.154). Thus 

the integrals being taken over the whole area of the plate. 

This last equation can be deduced from the differential equation 
(14.21) by integrating both sides and carrying out some transforma¬ 
tions of the integrals. 


265. Approximate methods. 

In cases where the exact solution of the plate problem is not known 
quite good approximate solutions can be got by means of equation 
(14.163). The way to use this equation is to assume a reasonable 
expression for w of the fprm 

w^kfix, y) 

and then to determine k from equation (14.163). The most reasonable 
sort of value for ai is a value that satisfies both the J>°“"^^21t?Aat 
tions, and one, moreover, that gives the sort of form to ^ ‘ 
seems likely under the given pressures. In many cases there are 
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simple expressions for w that satisfy both the boundary conditions 
and then we have to be content With an expression that satisfies only 
one of these conditions. A certain amount of intuition helps in selecting 
good values of* w for a particular problem, but there should be no 
great difficulty in testing, by comparison with known accurate results, 
whether any selected value is a suitable one or not. 

A second approximate method, of which the one just described is 
a particular case, is to assume an expression for w involving more than 
one unknown constant or parameter, then to write down the total 
potential energy of the system, including the potential energy of the 
loads applied to the plate, and finally to determine these parameters bv 
making the potential energy a minimum. For this purpose the work 
done by the pressures or loads is 


ffpwdxdy 

wherein p must be regarded! as having its final value at every point 
of the plate. The factor -J-which occurs in (14.162) does not appear in 
our new expression. The potential energy of the loads must be taken 
as the negative of this last expression for the work. Thus the present 
method is to take the potential energy V, given by 

V- 4 /El|f—+—jJwrfA, . (14.164) 
ei/ QiQ* ' 


and determine the parameters, tn, ti, etc*, that occur in Wt from the 
. SV 6V «V , 


266 . Examples of the first approximate method. 

(a) BBctangiMr plate, supported at the rim. 

As our first example we shall take the square plate of uniform 
thickness/ with sides of length a, under uniforua pressure, supported 
without clamping at the rim. Let us assume that 


..(14.166) 

a a 

a pair of sides being taken as axes. 

This value of w satisfies both the conditions given in (14.44) ^or 
a supported plate. 

Now with this value of w 


dho ji* 


dho 




w 


—- —to 

a* 
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dxdy 

I 


, nx ny 
Ajcos — cos — 
a a 


dho dho 


fdhvy 


Also 


and 


Qi dx’^ dy^ \dxSyJ 

a* \ a a a a \ 

r /**sin* — sin* — dxdy = f sin* — <fe x /^sin* — dy 
Jo Jo a a ^ Jo a Jo a 

= -J-ax-Ja = -i^a* 


fX- 


.nx 


/ 7VU 

COS* — COS* — dxdy = J a*, 
/ot/o CL a ^ * 


Therefore equation (14.163) gives 




or 


71 * a* 


whence 


E'lifc. 


4 «*P 


71 ® 


Thus our approximate value of w is given by 
Elw 


(14.167) 


±(i^ . nx . ny 
— sin—. 

TT® a a 

The maximum bending moment octurs at the middle of the plate and 
its value, on our present assumption, is 


t fd^w cho\ 


= E'I(i+a) — IP 

tt* 

4«!p, , , . n . n 

= 7-(1 4 -a) sm—sin— 

' 2 2 

= ^(i+o).(14.168) 


The accurate solution to this problem gave [equation (14.141)], 




H"* 3*584+<^)- 


The error in the maximum stress by the present method is therefore 
about 10 We must always expect an error of about this magnitude 
by the present method. Intuition could not have suggested a much 
better type for w than the one we have used here. 
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It is worth while to work the same problem with another value 
o£ w- Let us take 

w = kuv 1 

where w = 6a:2c2+5c* > . . . . (14.169) 

aud 1? = ^4 __ 6^2^2 ^ j 

the axes being taken parallel to the sides through the centre of the 
plate, and c being half the length of a side. Here u and v have not 
the usual meaning of displacements. 

This value of w would also satisfy both the boundary conditions 
given in (14.44) if o were a negligible fraction. Now we found in the 
last case that 

nrl 6 hoe-w , 

the integral being taken over the whole area of the plate. We can 
show that this result is always true for a rectangular plate if the 
assumed value of w is zero all round the boundary and if 

w «=a hf(o^) X F()y) ■=ikuv^ 

as in the present and the last case. The following is a proof. 

Bhv dht d^w d-v 


’dxdy* 


pc dht d’^V 

r ^*^.7 r r^fduY 

/ tt— (teooU «./ [-^\dx 

J—c dx^ |_ dx\-c J^Xdx) 


the integrated term being zero, because « contains the factors which 
make w vanish at the edges x^o ^d a;=: —^ 

It follows that 

which is what we had to prove. 
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With the present values of u and v 
du ^ 

— = 40;®— i 2 xe^f 
dx 

q)2^yS — j 2 fj^c^ 4* 46i/-*c^—6o2/^c® + 25c®, 

rv%ij =2 (I, ~ 20+2 5 )co 

J—c 

= 2 X I2•6oC^ 

= 288 X-J^C®, 

= 12^** (x«- 7a:®c* + i ixV—5c«)dr 

= -24 x-B|c’- 

Therefore 

r f° 24®i:*‘{2 X i2-6ox-;^+ 2 x 

—. 24*A:* X 26‘86 c'*. 

Again ^ 

J" J"pwdxdy =kf>f udxxj vdy 

= px(f)®to5'®. 

Substituting all these quantities in (14.163) we get 
6-4®pfo!i® = El 24* X 26-86 
whence _ 32^ . 

9x1343c* 

The bending moment at the centre of the plate, where a: — o, 1/ — o, is 

/a*Mi , 6 ^\ 

-M,-+ 

— 6oElfe(i+o)c« 

^ 32 x6o(i + o) ^,g 

9 X 1343 

= L±f«e*. 

6 30 


The correct result is 


-Ml' 


.3:584(1+^ ( 4 ^ 2 , 

3 T* 
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The error in the maximum bending moment in this case is 7-2 per cent, 
a rather smaUer error than the first assumption gave. 

(b) Clamped square plate. 

If the axes are taken through the middle of the plate parallel to 
tne sides, the deflexion given by 

w — A (e* — (c* — y*)* 

satisfies both boundary conditions for a clamped' plate. 

Putting, in this case, 

we find, as before. 


Now 





, d^u dh; 



Jj'iy -„•(,_( + j 

'dht\* 

dhi ' 


Therefore 


{HI f cu+(f 


Also 


256* 


/ / Tpwdxdy = kp -—c^o 

«/—<!t/ 0 IS* 


Therefore etjuation (14.163) gives 

2S02 

~kpc^0= ^ETfc*cW 
whence ^ 


Consequently 




6 y*] 


S P t 

^^{4(3**-c»)(c*-y!!)*4.4ff(32,t_c»)(cS_a:S)2}. ( 14 . 171 ) 
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At the middle of the plate, where x = o, y — o, we find that 

= = . .(14.172) 

24 47 o 

where a is written for 2 c, the whole length of a side. 

At the middle of one edge of the plate, whereas = c, ;3y = o, we get 

— —.{14.173) 

‘ 24* 47-0 ' ' 

It is worth while to compare these bending moments with the bending 
moments at the centre and at the rim of a clamped circle of radius c. 
These latter are 

= (M-174) 

.(14.175) 

The ratio of one of these bending moments to the other is the same 
as the ratio of the corresponding two bending moments that we have 
just calculated for the square plate. This is so reasonable that we may 
safely assume that the approximate results just obtained for the square 
plate must be accurate enough for practical purposes. 


(c) Elliptic plate subject lo uniform pressure and supported at 
the edge. 

Let 2 a and 2 b denote the length of the principal axes of the plate, 
and let 


aa^ + 
ob^ + a® 


■ (14.176) 


Then the deflexion given by the equation 


f (y*\ / a:* v/®' 


■ . (t 4 . 177 ) 


satisfies the conditions 


w = o 

at the edge of the plate, and 

M = o 

across sections perpendicular to the principal axes at their ends. 

There is no simple expression for w that will satisfy the condition 
that M should be zero at all points of the edge. When the ellipse 
becomes a circle the given expression for w is absolutely accurate; 
and again when one of the axes is very long compared with the other 
the deflexion is nearly accurate except at points near the end’s of the 
longer axis. The expression then must be a fairly good one for all 
ellipses, and we may therefore use it in our first approximate method. 
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Now equation {14.177) can be written in the fonn 
Therefore ^ 


where 




(14.179) 


Therefore 

7 -+Mv 

then the integral of (Vi»«)* over the whole area of the plate is 

f f (Vi^w)^dydx. 

Now 

f'r-.iyb-1 

Tr» • f !_• ^-bJ^x^a^ 3 ^2 

To integrate this put 

r ,. , 2/ —6sin0, 

from which we get 

ai*-acos0, 

Jr dy=b cos Odd. 

Thus XI 

two «es"har ‘Ws last result with respect to the 

fflidxdy=:J’J'—dxdy = .lnab,. . .( 14 . 181 ) 

the integrals being taken over the whole area of the ellipse. 


6m 

m + n 


~b^ 

6n 

m-i-n 

1* 

0 * 

JW+ I 

,n + i 


6* 


(14.180). 
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Again 


7 t 

-» f ^dbcos^ddO 

V It 


Also 


•^^nah .(14.182) 

^ J_6 3 a«i>* ^ 

r’> 

= / ^abcos^6sm^6d0 

tZ—b 

.(14.183) 

and ffdxdy = nab .(14.184) 

Therefore 

//(Vi*«’)»itorfiy=«aJ/«>{^(A*+B*)+^AB-2C(A+B)+4C2} (14.185) 
By means of the preceding integrals it can also be shown that 

Sx^dy^ \dxdy) J 

Ttk^ 

= —If(w+n)*——m—n+i} (14.186) 

CLO 

JJ’pwdxdy — ^kpab{x —^(»w+«)} .... (14.187) 

Therefore equation (14.163) gives 
|A:7)a6{ I- ■J(m+n)} 

-vra 6 A: 2 E'I{HA*+BS)+iAB- 2 C(A+B)+ 4 C*} 

— 2(1—a)E'I^{|(wi+n)®—i»nn—m—n+i} (14.188) 

This gives the approximate value of k, .and the substitution of this 
value in (14.177) gives the deflexion. 


Ill 


267. The second approximate method. 

To illustrate the second method we shall apply it to a problem that 
we have already solved, namely, the problem of the circular plate 
supported, without clamping at the rim, under a uniform pressure. 

Let us assume that the deflexion at distance r from the centre is 

w ^k(a^—r^){a^ — nr^), .(14.189) 

a being the radius of the plate, and k and n being constants which 
have to be determined so as to make the energy a minimum. 
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^ „ d^w , I dto 
——-j-y- 

^ dr^ r dr 

•*-4A{4wr2—(n+ i)a®) 

/ dA I d^w dw , 

-=/ — ——ZTirdr 

Q\Q^ «/« ^ 


=[”©! 


= 47 rA;*a®(?i— i)^ 

fi^i^wydA^ YjrA;*a®(7?i2 —6n+3) 
fpwdA=^\nkj)a^(l—ifi) 

Therefore the expression for the total potential energy is, by (14.164), 
V=E'l 7 EA; 2 ae{f( 7 n 2 - 67 i+ 3 )- 4 (i-"«y)(^*- 0 ®} 

—JjrA;^a®(3—w) . (14*^90) 
The conditions that V should be a minimum for variations of the 
parameters k and n are 

ev dv 

that is, ' 

2E'I?i*a« {|(7 mS— 6n+3) -4 (i-o) (»-i)*} -i«pa *(3 -«), (1 4 -1 9 ^) 
and 

El«i*a«{|(i4w-6)-8(i-a) (»-!)} =(i4-i92) 

Dividing the sides of the first of these equations by the corresponding 

I • 

sides of the second we get, after removing the common factor —, 
|(7««—6«H-3)-4(i-a)i(w-i)» __ 

Q / \ - . i O 9 


whence 


|( 7 «—3) — 4 ( 1 - 0 ) (»»—I) 
|(- 3 »+ 3 )-4(1-0) (—»+0 


|( 7 «^ 3 ) 4(i-o)(»-i) 
The solution of this is 

1+0 


= -3 


n=-^.{14.193) 

5 +< 3 ^ 

The substitution of this value for n in (14.192) gives 

= ^. 

Then the final value of w is 
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which differs only by a constant from the value of w given by the 
direct method in equation (14.79). constant difference is due to 
the fact that w is measured from the tangent plane at the centre in 
one case and from the plane of the rim in the other. 

In the case that has just been taken the method used has given an 
absolutely accurate result. This is, of course, a consequence of our 
having assumed an expression for zv which agrees with the accurate 
expression for w when particular values of the parameters are sub¬ 
stituted; that is, the accurate expression for w is one of the possible 
values of the assumed expression as the parameters are varied'; this, 
however, will not be true in any useful applications of the method, 
because the method is useful only when the assumed expression for 
w is a fairly simple one, and if the accurate expression for w is 
simple it can be found by easier and more direct methods. 


268* Example of a disk with variable thickness. 


When the thickness of a disk is not constant equation (14.35) must 
be used to find the deflexion for a given pressure. As an example 
we shall take 


h^k + €r\ . . . (14.196) 

and assume the disk to be supported at the rim 
and to carry a uniform load p per unit area in 
addition to its own weight. Then, if q denotes 
the weight of unit volume of the material, equa¬ 
tion (14.35) can be written in the form 

“JP + 20 (fc+«•*); 


that is, 


where 


3P+_2^1 


6 = 


E' 



Fig. 144 


. . . (14.197) 
. . . (14.198) 


Since w is a function of r only, the equation for y) becomes 

whence ^ 

r^{A9(Vi*w)}-+■ ' 

dT 

No constant of integration is needed in this last equation because both 
sides clearly vanish at the centre of the plate. 

Integrating again we get 
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that iSi 

Therefore 

Now 


(fc + cr*)«~(^r^j = iar» + TVM + A. . . (14.199) 
dw r\ 

^ 1 ^~J ■ 


r2 = 


rdr^ 


(k + cry 

C ' 

2 C 


Consequently 
I a 
dw 


dw n 

' dF 

Finally 




■653““*'“' 


20 

^hk—Sac hk ^—4 ack + 1 6Ac^ 

h W" 


+ B 


(14.200) 


-nb/l 


nf dw\ dr nf dw\ rdr 
^ J\ dr J T J \ dr) r* 

__ I r/ dw\ dh 

2J \ dr) h—k 

j-Mogft j. 4&fe-8ac 5fe«-4acfe+i6Ac» ^ ^ 

h /i^ 


\ 

\h^i 


By resolving into partial fractions the fractions to be integrated we 
find that 


IT 


- 5 ^/ 


ablogfe ^ 4qcfe~~i6Ao^/ i 


_ i] 

Ji-k h) 


B 


I 

128c® 


h-k ‘ W 

, 6i;®—4oeA:+i6 Ae® i 

36 fc»—4acA;—i6Ac®, h—k 

-P- 

+B log (fc—&)—-4 
k hj 


Hk 


, 0 /*logA „ 

.(14.201) 

The boundary co^itions are that the bending moment about the 
circumference of the rim is zero, and the deflexion is zero at the rin 
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on the assumption that deflexion is measured from the plane of the 
rim. Moreover, it is clear from equation (14.200) that B is deter¬ 
mined by maWng the right ^nd side of that equation zero when 
r = o since the left hand side is dearly zero when r = o. Thus, if R 
denotes the radius of the disk, the equations to determine the constants 
are 

— + .{14.202) 

dr* r dr / where r = R 

«>=ol.(14-203) 

and 

/^bk-Sae hfc*—400*+i6Ac* ^ 

aJiogfc+--- 2 __Z:-+ B - o. 


The last equation can be written thus 

16 Ac® 4 ac 


Now 


Therefore 


B* 


A;® 


36—ablogA 


* dho , idw 


r dr 
I —at 


dhu , odw „ . 
dr^ ^ r dr ^ ^ r dr 
It follows then that equation (14.202) is satisfied if 

(i—a)AV^^=»r®^®Vi*w7 where r«=R, 


{ 14 - 204 ) 


that is, if 

i^{2fti»61oghi-t- (46*!—8ao)hi*—(M*—4fi«*+ i6Ao*)fci + BV} 

^ R>(iaR* + + A).(i 4-205) 

A, being written for the value of h at the rim. 

Equations (14.204) and (14-205) determine A and B, and conse¬ 
quently the stresses in the disk. The constant C is unimportant since 
it depends only on the plane from which w is measured. 

If the actual amount of the deflexion is required it will be necessary 
to find the value of the integral in equation (14.201). This integral 
is infinite, however, when h = k, but it is obvious that 
is not infinite. The infinite value of the inte^al 

by an equal infinity of opposite sign arising from the term log (ft - ft) 
in w. The coefficient of log (fe-fc) m the value of w is 
| 36 fc*— 40c*- i^Ac* ^ 


1 
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which, by (14.204), reduces to 

_ ^logA; 


Grcpi., 

we get, on omitting the factor - ° 

640*’ 

C Ji 

.} A 3 ifc‘^~*oS*log(A—A) 

-iog?iog(»-ii_y!2*^zi!gs. 

^To eSuTte 

. , ° evaluate the integral we can expand the 

loganthm in powers of A Thus 
h 

h 

= /’|l 2 l*_i._.^ ** I 

J \ h h* 2h^~'^*.’"Y^ 

-i(iogh)*+|+-^+-i!.+ 

h 2*A* 3»A»^- 

When A-A the value of this series is 


KlogA)»+i+-l + -i^J.^ 

2* 3» 


^ (log A) * 4 --B- 5 * * 




CHAPTER XV. 


THE BENDING OF THIN PLATES, MORE ACCURATE 

THEORY. 

269, The strains in the middle surface. 

We remarked in the last chapter that the theory therein given for 
the bending of thin plates is accurate enough only on the assumption 
that the deflexion w, measured from the developable surface which 
leaves the maximum deflexion as small as possible, is much smaller 
than the thickness of the plate. When this deflexion is comparable 
with the thickness the inevitable strains of the middle surface itself 
are no longer negligible. To complete the theory of the bent plate 
we shall now take account of these strains of the middle surface, and 

the equations that we finally obtain are valid wherever the slopes — 

dw 

and — are small fractions. 
oy 

Let the tangent plane at some point of the bent middle surface of 
a plate be taken as the xy plane, and let a particle of this middle 
surface, which would he at jr, y, o, if the plate were not strained, be 
displaced to Uq, y + Uq, w, where w, are functions of x 

and y only. Let dx, dy, denote the components of the line ds joining 
two particles in the unstrained state, and let ds^ be the strained length 
of the same line. Then 

(dSiY = (da;’+ du^)^ + (dy + dv^)^ + (dw^. 

Now we may neglect the quantities (du^y, {dv^y, since we shall be 
retaining the more important quantities dUf^ and dv^. We have, 
however, no such reason for neglecting {dwy. In fact, it is easy to 
conceive that, for a thin plate, {dwY might be a quantity of the same 
order as dxdu^ and dydv^. It will be clear from the results in the rest 
of this chapter that the term (dw)^ is, in many cases, quite as im¬ 
portant as dxduQ and dydvQ. Then neglecting and (d^o)* we get 

(dsiY — (dwc)2 H- (dyY + zdxdv^ + zdydv^ + (dwy 

= (dsy + 2 dxduQ + 2 dydv^ + (dwy. 


28* 
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The extensional strain of dSx is 

ds ds(dsx -f" ds) 


2 dxduo + 2 dydvp + (dwy 


nearly 


4-1^—V. 

d$ da ds ds 2 / 


Xow suppose ds makes an angle 0 with the aj-axis. Then 

^ ^ dy 

cos&=*-T-, smfcr = ~ • 
ds ds 

Therefore the above strain can be written in the form 

. i(dw\^ 

POS0—+ sm0-+-[^j. 

Putting 5 =«o and dr = da in this we get the ‘Strain in the r-direction, 
namely, 

+ .cs-o 


1 tdwS^ 

2 \dx) 


Similarly bv putting 0 =»— and d$=sz(iy, we find that the strain in 
•2 

the y-direction is 




P _C / We have next to get the shear strain of 

I / the element which was originally a rectangle 

I f ^ ABCD (fig. 145) 

J ^^ B be this rectangle, and A'B'C'D' the figure 

-- into which it is strained. 

* Q Now by the definition of shear strain, 

° given in chapter II, the shear strain of 
145 A'B'CD' is the radian measure of the 

diJQference of the angles at A and A'. Let 
the angle at A' be Then the shear strain is 0 , which is 

approximately sinfl, and 

smd = cos(\n — d). 

But 

B'D'* = A'B'*+ A'D'*—zA'B'. A'D'cos (4 n—O). 


Therefore 


sin6 = 


AB's + a'D'*—B"D'* 


2 dxdy 


nearly.. . . 


• (15-3) 
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Now the coordinates of B' relative to A' are 




dXm — dx. 
dx ' dx 


3 of D' relate 
3 moj ( , ^o\j 


Also the coordinates of D' relative to A' are 


Therefore 




TT • 1 ^ r ^^0 9^0 ^0 ^0 rr,. 

Here again we may neglect squares of Then 

dx ox dy cy 

we get 

Again by subtracting the coordinates of B' from those of D' and 
squaring and adding the relative coordinates we get 

B-D-> - ds _^*_*,y+ 


+ 1 


5«o 


When squares and products of etc., are again neglected this 

ox 

becomes 
B 


i'D'*=| 




^+ 4 * + 

dy 


©>-)■+! 




• (154) 


Now equation (15.3) for the shear strain reduces to 

ov^ ov^ (hedw 

sm6>=-z—+ T• • ■ 
dy dx dx dy 

We shall write Cq for this last strain, in agreement with the notation 
in Chapter II. Thus we have found the following three expressions 
for the strains in the middle surface 
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dx"^ 2 \^) ‘ 


(*5-5) 


- I /dw\* 

+ ..(^ 5 - 6 ) 


dw 

^ dy 


.... (15.7) 

*** j theory is that these strains vanish or are 

^ particular 

examples in this chapter that this assumption is not always correct. 

270. Mean stresses in the plate. 

strains of the middle surface the 
equation for » and v in (14.1) must be written 


\Sx~dxJ^ dx’ 


® = tt 


\~i7 

in equations (14.2) should now bfwritten* ***" 


and 


a = — -L ^ 

dx 2 \Sx) 

= ^ u- t 

Sx 2 [dxj ^{*(/’+f) + **V'} 

" “® + fc {*(/'+f) + *V} . . . . 


5 * 


^ “ A + {*(/’ + f)+»Y}. 

Also the shear strain c becomes 


(15-8) 


(t5-9) 


dy dx~^dx ~dy 
_ d^ .dv^ dw dtp 
dy dx dx dy 
d^ 


8* , 

5xdpi~^*(^+f) + *V} • 




(15-to) 
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The additions of Oo. fio> strains in the last chapter will 

alter the expressions for the stresses P^, P,, S,, as they are given 
in (14.29). (14.30). (14.31). to 

P, _£•(«.++ . . .(.5,..) 

p.-r«i.+«.)-E'.0+,g] . . .(,s.,2} 

n / V 

.(.5.,3) 

The values of these stresses at the middle surface are obtained by 
omitting the tenns which have a coefficient z. Moreover, the mean 
values of each of these stresses from one face to the opposite face 
of the plate, that is, from z = — h to z = + h, is clearly the same 
as the value of that stress at the middle surface. Thus 

— E'(ao + 

since ao» jSo* functions of 

In the rest of the chapter we shall use dashed letters to indicate 
the mean stresses across the thickness of the plate. Thus 

P't^E'lao + afio) .(i 5 -i 4 ) 

P's=E'(j 3 o + aao) ,.(i 5 -i 5 ) 

Sg-wco .(15-16) 

271. The pressure supported by the mean stresses. 

Another equation that needs modification when we take account 
of the stresses in the middle surface is equation (14.15). In' that 
equation no allowance is 
made for the mean stresses 
P'l, P2,S8. We shall now 
find the additional terms on 
the right of (14.15) due to 
these mean stresses. 

Let us find what pres¬ 
sure on one face of a bent 
plate can be supported by 
the mean stresses. We shall 
deal with the equilibrium of 
an element of the plate with 
sides dx, dy. 

Let P and R denote the 
mean values of P\ over the two edges of length dy of the element 
dxxdy, and let these stresses be inclined, as shown in fig. 146, at 
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angles -y' and +yj" with the i»-axis. Then the force on the area 
2 hdy due to P is iPhdy. The component of this parallel to OZ is 
— aPsiny'My which is approximately —- 2P tany'Ady. Thus the 
total force in the direction OZ due to P ajcid R is 
2 Ady {Rtan^"—Ptan^'}. 

But 


tan tany^'= tany'+ • 

OOv * 

SP 

R-P + ^*, 


'{i2Xi\p*)d3>] 


and, in the limit, P becomes P\. 

Therefore the total force, due to P and R in the direction OZ is 


B dw\ 


Likewise the force in the direction OZ due to the tensions across the 
other pair of edges is 




Again let the mean values of S3 over the four edges of the element 
be S, U, V, W; let S be inclined to the y-axis at an angle —and 
U inclined to the same axis at 93''. Then the component in the direction 
OZ due to the mean stress S is — 2hdy S sin 9?' or approximately 
— 2 hSdy t^(p\ Thus the total force in the direction OZ due to S 
and U is 

2^dy{Stan93' — Utan9?^^} 

But tan99'«^, tan 93 ''—tan9:?' 4 -^(tan99')dr; 

also U-S+ 2 <te. 

and, in the limit, S becomes S',. 

Therefore the above total force due to S and U is 

Likewise the corresponding force due to the stresses V and W is 

Therefore the total force in the direction OZ due to all the mean 
stresses S'3, acting on the edges of the element dxxdy Is 

2hdxdy{-(p’, + ^) + ^(s's l^S'3 (15.17) 
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This expression, divided by the area dxdy, should be subtracted from 
the right hand side of equation (14.15). 

272. Relations between the stresses in the middle surface. 
Equations (2.24) and (2.25) are 

dx'^ 6y^ d» +eX-eri. 

5P9 fiSo dSt 

When a plate is bent by forces perpendicular to its plane the quantities 
X, Y, /i, are all zero. Then 


^ ^ ^ 

ex'^ dy^ ^ ‘ 

I ^ I ^ ^ 

dy dx dz 


. (15.18) 

. (15-19) 


Now integrating, with respect to 2, throughout the first of these 
equations, between the limits x = — h and z= we get 


But 




since P'^ is the mean value of P^ between these limits. In the same 
way we find 

|-(2AS'g). 
l-hdy dy 

Also Sj, is zero at both surfaces of the plate, and therefore 

[S,f =-0. 

— 

Consequently, equation (15.20) becomes, after division by 2/z, 


/: 


(15-21) 


ap'i , d&\ 

-i 4 - 5 o. 

8 x^ dy 

Likewise equation (15.19) leads to the equation 

8 y'^ 8 x . 

Now by means of equations (15.21) and (15.22) the expression in 
large brackets in (15.17) reduce^ to 


• (15-22) 


, d^w d^w 


! 


d^w 
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This, multiplied by 2 h, is the expression which has to be added to 
in the last chapter. With this change, equation (i 4 - 2 i) becomes 


+ (15.2 


By means of equations (15.21) and (15.22) the three quantities P 
Fj, S',, can be expressed in terms of a single function. Let <p be 
function such that 


£ 

dxdy 




(15.2, 


Then equations (15.21) and (15.22) give 


P'1 

P's 


= E 


cy^ 

dV 






(' 5 - 2 ; 

(l5-2« 


Finally the equation for p is 
El 








—^ -^is.27 

dxdydx6y} ^ ^ * 


273. Relation between 97 and 

When 7) is given this last equation involves two unknown functions 
w and 97, which cannot be determined from a single equation. Ther 
we need another equation connecting these two functions^ and this 
other equation we shall now find. 

The stress-strain equations in the middle surface are 


Writing 


n—P'.-EA-E{^+i(g)’j, . . . (.5.,,) 


for n, and then eliminating «, and z/, from these 


2(i+a) 
three equations, we get 

= iE|:^(^V+ iif^V_2_£1 ^\\ 

\6yASxJ ^ dx^\6yj 5a%\ dx ^y )y 

which can be written in the form 
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d*<p. _ 8 *q> gy 6 hff dho 

dx^ dy* \dxdy) dx* 6 y* ’ 

fd^Y ohD 

” sr^'W’ . 

We have now reached the necessary differential equations for the 
problem we set out to solve. When p is given as a function of x 
and y, equations (15.27) and (15.31), togerther with the boundary 
conditions, determine completely the functions w and (p, and therefore 
also all the stresses in the plate. 

274. Symmetry about the z-axis. 

When everything is symmetrical about the «;-axis, as when a disk 
is symmetrically loaded, it was shown in the last chapter that 


1 d / d\ 
"“rd^i^dr) ‘ 


(15-32) 


where r=ya:*+y^. Also, when we took the jr-axis coincident with 
the radius vector r, we found 

dho d^w 

.Cs-ss) 

oy^ r dr 


d'ht) __ d /i 8w\ 
dxdy dr\r 66/ 


The last three equations will, of course, remain correct if we replace 
w by <p, since, on account of the symmetry, q) is also a function of r 
only. Therefore equations (15.27) and (15.31) become 


^ ^ I r dr ‘ r dr dr^ 

, 2 hE d (dwdw\ 

. 


„ , 1 dw d^w 

Vt 9 


(15-34) 


(15-35) 


E' being written for 


The bending moments, torque, and shearing forces, become 


. o dw\ 

. 

d^w\ 

+ ■ ■ ■ 


• • (* 5 - 57 ) 
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Q — O.(15-38) 

.( 15 - 39 ) 

F,=o.(15-40) 

The stresses at the middle surface are 

. . .(. 5-40 

If u is the radial displacement of a particle of the middle surface then 

the radial and circumferential strains in the middle surface are 

du , I /dwy ^ u , V 

~ dr'^ sidrj’ .(i 5 - 42 ) 

275. First integrals of tlje equations for w and <p. 

Since 

Vi"-Vi»(Vi*) 

Tk d { d 1 

“ 7 ^r .(^ 5 - 43 ) 

it is easy to integrate equations (15.34) and (15.35) once. Multiplying 
( 15 * 34 ) by r and then integrating from o to r we get 

. .(,3.44) 

No constant need be added to either side of this equation when we 

are deaHng with a disk without a central hole, because, since — = 0 
, rf/* 

It' equation dearly vanish when r = o. 

mnif 1 physical aspect of (15.44). If we 

multiply both sides of the equation by 2n we can write it in the form 

W -2«rFi-2jrr(2AP,) J.(15.45) 

^ere W denotes the external force on the circle of radius r. The 

TiSi 

t , round the circumference of the circle of X-u ®*resses 

(1545) states the very obvious fact that lil fo^ e<J“at>on 

by a. .cto., at ft. S 

Again, after multiplying both sides of ^tc j • 

with respect to r, we get ^ ^ integrating 

1(^)’ . , . _ 

aft..*.., ajam bftaas. baft .y., 
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We cannot easily carry equations (15,44) and (15.46) any further 
except in special cases. Indeed it is hard to solve the equations for 
w and q> in the easiest cases, although it is not particularly hard to 
find p when w is given and the value of at the rim of a disk is 
known. We shall now apply our equations to a few problems which 
have been chosen because they make clearer the meaning of the theory. 

276. Circular plate bent into a portion of a spherical sur¬ 
face of small solid angle. 

Let a be the radius of the plate, c be the radius of the sphere, and 
let the »-axis be normal to the middle surface of the plate at its centre. 
Then the deflexion is approximately 

“’“S-.(^547) 

Now equation (15.46) gives 




1 r 

2 c*’ 


(1548) 


Therefore 


I d 

r dr 


-• • -(' 549 ) 


being a constant of integration. 
Integrating again, we get 
dtp 1 


{r*— 2 b^r% . 


(15-50) 


dr I6c* 

no constant being necessary because both sides vanish where r = o. 
Now the mean tensions are 

E 


p, Edqp 

r ^ 


P' 

9 


.d^(p 


16c* 
E 


dr* 16 c* 


{26*-r*) 


(15-51) 


The radial tension at the rim of the plate can have any value 
whatever, depending on what forces are applied at the rim. Suppose 
— T at the rim. Then 


.. 

- ( 15 - 52 ) 


- ( 15 - 53 ) 


- ( 15 - 54 ) 


and consequently^ 
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Since is zero, equation (15.34) gives 

2 hE d fdw d(p\ 

T dr\dr dr} 


p- 


r rfrl 

&E, . ... 

hE , , , _ , 4*,^ 


(15-55) 


If T is zero the mean hoop tension P'j is positive from the centre of 
the plate as far as the circle wherer^-^a, and is negative in the 

Vs 

rest pf the plate. Moreover p is positive, which means in the same 
direction as w, in the region where r is greater than and negative 


in the other portion. 

Equations (15.36). (t 5 - 37 ). (iS- 39 ). give 


■/a 




El 

■(i-a)c’ 

= Ml, . 


(>5-56) 

( 15 - 57 ) 


Fi = 0 . 


Thus the bending moment is constant everywhere and the shearing 
forces Fi and Fg are zero. It follows that there.must be a bending 
couple of magnitude Mids acting about each element ds of the lim 
of the plate. 

The mean radial stress is arbitrary to the extent of an added 
constant, and this added constant occurs in the value of p with a 
4h Ah 

factor —. In fact the term — T in the expression for p is merely 

the pressure inside a non-rigid sphere of radius c and thickness 2 h 
when the tensional stress in the material is T. 

Fig. 147 shows the* way in which the pressure p acts across a 
diametral section and the direction of the bending moment on the 
1^1 ^ rim. iThe figure is drawn 

* where the ten- 

i i i J sion T at the rim is zero. 

^ The usual Poisson-Blirch- 
hoff method, that is, the 


Qp 




Fig. 147 
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method of the last chapter, would mskep, , P'^, aJl zero, but would 
give the same values of and 

If the plate is held so that there is no displacement of the particles 
at the edge of the middle surface, in which case the radial displacement 
u is zero where we get 


whence 

and 


= where r — a, 

2 (I — a*) ja = (3—or) a*, 

T = 


8c2(i-o)‘ 

277. Disk supported without clamping at the rim, with 
deflexion the same as Poisson’s theory gives for uniform 
pressure. 

By equation (14.79) fhe deflexion for a disk supported at the lim 
under a uniform pressure is 

w -H(2i2ra-H),. 

Pi ^3 (i-a^)yi 
64EI 128 h^E » • • ' • 


where 

and 




I -|- <y 

Now equation (15.46) gives 

-iH*(46*r-4r«)* 

= —8H*(6*r-r«)». 

Integrating this we get 

-8H*(^6V*-4 6M + ^r«) + B; 

that is, 


dr' 


Therefore 


% -+ ^Br* 


Consequently the mean radial tension is 


(15-58) 

(15-59) 


(15.60) 


(15-61) 


,, _ Edy 
‘ ~ r ^ 


=-EH*( 5 *r*--|6*r* + ^ r8) + |B. 

Let us write for the mean tension at the centre. Then 

1*0 “ 7®» 

and therefore 

P'i = Po-EH*{Mr*-|6M + ^r*).(15.62) 
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Since P'^ is zero at the rim of the disk, where r = a, we get 

.(15,63) 


Now equation (15.34) gives 
j?== 


2 hE d 


fdw d(p\ 


■‘Pi' 


r dr\dr dr) 

2 hE d fdw dip\ 
r dr\dr dr] 

-Pi+ i6HEPo/i(62-. 2r2) 

—*1 /iEH®r* (126®—3 06* r* + 2 — 5r®) 

=Pi + |/tEH*a2(62-2r»)(65*-42>^a® + a*) 

—•|AEHSr2(i2&®—3oftV2^ 2o6*r^—5r®) . (15.64) 
Now let denote the magnitude of the deflexion at the rim. Then 

— H(262a*— 

For convenience let sa^ be written for that is, 

. ‘3+^ 


i+a 


(15-65) 


Then 


«;i = Ha*(2s—i).(15-66) 

By means of equations (15.59) and (15.66) we find that 

. 


|AEH»a8. 


16 (2S- 


(15-68) 


Now the pressure at the centre of the disk, where r = o, is 

^ 16 (2S-I)* 

If 0 = 0-25 this becomes 

+ ro8(S)’}.. 

Also the pressure at the rim, where r—a, is 

=1>i{i-o-484(^J}.(15.69) 

Thus equations (15.68) and (15.69) show that, if is equal to 
the thickness of the plate, the pressures at the centre and at the rim 
are 2*08 and 0*516 p^, whereas the Poisson-Kirchhoff theory gives 
p^ as the pressure at every point of the disk. This plainly shows that 
the latter theory cannot be used when, the greatest deflexion of a plate 
is comparable with the thickness. But if is one-tenth of the 
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thickness the pressures at the centre and rim are i-oi and 0-995 p^. 
For this case the errors are certainly negligible. It will probably be 
safe, in every conceivable case, to use the Poisson-Kirchhoff theory 
whenever the maximum deflexion is not greater than one-fifth of the 
thickness, for the error in p will probably not be greater than about 
five per cent, which is certainly less than the errors due to ignorance 
of the elastic constants. 

When is several times as great as the thickness the Poisson- 
Kirchhoff theory does not give a pressure of the right order even. 
For example, if is five times the thickness, the pressure at the centre 
and the rim are respectively 27 p^ and — n pj, which are vastly 
different from a uniform pressure p^^l 

It is easy to see that the middle surface of a plate may be bent 
into a developable surface, a cylindrical form, for example, without 
the slightest stretching or shrinking of the middle surface. It follows 
that the maximum deflexion may be many times as great as the 
thickness and yet the Poisson-Kirchhoff theory may give absolutely 
accurate pressures and stresses in the plate. In fact if <p is zero the 
equations of the present chapter are the same as those of the last 
chapter. But if 

d^w 8^w f 8^w \ ^ 

.(15-70) 

and if the mean stresses P',, P'^, are all zero at the boundary of 
the plate, then (p is certainly zero. Now (15.70) is the condition that 
the middle surface should be a developable surface. Thus our equations 
tell us, what is quite clear from a physical point of view% namely, that 
the middle surface may be unstrained if a plate is bent into a 
developable surface. 

The condition expressed by (15.70) is not, of course, a sufficient 
condition that the value of 9? given by (15.31) should be zero. If, 
however, 99 is not zero when (15.70) is satisfied the strain in the 
middle surface which this value of <p indicates is due to the mean 
stresses api)lied at the boundary of the plate and not at all to the 
deflexion w. When the stresses P'^, P^, S'r, are due to boundary 
conditions only, then equation (15*23) is just as consistent with 
Poisson’s theory as with the theory of this chapter. 

It has been shown in a particular example that Poisson’s theory is 
accurate enough for all practical purposes when the deflexion w, 
measured from a plane, is small in comparison with the thickness of 
the plate. Moreover Poisson’s theory is quite accurate when the middle 
surface is a developable surface. It is not difficult to see then that 
the same theory will be accurate enough when the deflexion, measured 
from any developable surface, is small in comparison with the 
thickness. 


29 
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278. Rigidity of disk negligible. 

Poisson’s solution of the plate problem is the solution obtained 
when the stresses in the middle surface produce a negligible effect on 
the pressure, that is, when the terms involving q) in equation (15.27) 
are neglected. We now intend to solve the problem of the plate bent 
by pressure when the contrary assumption is made, namely that the 
term due to the stresses in the middle surface are the most important 
on the right hand of (15.27). This means that the rigidity effect on 
the pressure is negligible in comparison with the effect of the mean 
stresses. The term containing in (15.27) represents the rigidity 

effect, and the other terms on the right of that equation represent the 
effect of the mean stresses. If S ^ is zero the mean stresses are like 
the stresses in a membrane. 

The present problem is to find the form of a disk in which the 
flexural rigidity is negligible when the action at the rim is a uniform 
radial tension and'- the pressure is constant over the disk. 

Since the flexural rigidity is negligible equation (15.44) becomes 

. 

It is necessary to use also equation (15.46), which we rewrite here, 
d 


Now putting 


fid/ d(p\\ I /dwy 

-Ir dr\ dr)} 2\dr) 


dr 


^ rdr’ ® ’ 


the last two equations become 

05 " 


4hE 


«_-W. 

*> * 

When 6 is eliminated the equation for § is 

I s* 


ds* I 28 ASE*|*. 

Now let us take two new variables $1 and such that 


(1572) 


(15-73) 


(15-74) 


i 28A*E*|- 


(15-75) 


and f. 

These two new variables are mere numbers, that is, quantities with 
no physical dimensions. In terms of the new variables equation 
(15.74) becomes 


ds^ 


ZL 


(1576) 
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Although the complete solution of this equation involves two arbitrary 
constants the solution for the complete disk involves only one such 
constant. It is easy to see how this constant appears in the solution; 
for, with the substitutions 

= Si = c*a:,.(1577) 

equation (15.76) gives 

Ei—. 

Thus e is one of the constants in the solution, and we shall see that 
it is the only constant necessary for a complete disk. 

Equation (15.78) has a solution in the form of an infinite series 
of positive powers of ;r. To solve the equation it is best to write it 
in the form 


and then assume 

y = aQ + a^x + o^z^ + .... 

This gives 

(tto 4“ ^ ^ + + -) *« -— 

Equating coefficients of powers of x and making which is arbitrary, 
equal to i, we get 

o, Oi= I, 02 = — !, 08 = — ^. 04=^ —I’i**, etc., 
and the expression for y is 

.'/ == aVff®*— srVi*®—1579) 

du . 

We have here got a value of ?/ for which -- is unity when x is zero. 

du ^ 

Now equation (15.78) show that -p decreases as x increases for all 

dx 

values of x and ?/.. Moreover, the curve connecting x and y cannot 
have an asymptote with a finite slope because, along such an asymptote, 
?/ 

approaches zero and —approaches a finite quantity, and equation 

(15.78) shows that both these limits cannot be approached at the same 

time. Then it is clear that — goes on decreasing till y becomes zero, 

dx 

and this occurs for a finite value of x. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the point where // vanishes 
and X- is finite we may regard-./; as a constant. Let this constant value 
of ./; be X-i. Then equation (15.78) becomes, in this neighbourhood, 

d-y Xy 


a first integral of which is 
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This last equation shows that — approaches infinity as y approaches 

zero. Therefore the curve connecting y and x meets the 
peipendiculaxly at the point where y vanishes and x is finite. 

Now if all the remaining terms of the series in (15.79) ^re negative 
it is clear that there is some finite value of x which makes the sum of 
the negative terms of the series equal in magnitude to the one positive 
term x. For all values of x up to this value of which we have 
called Xi, the series in (15.79) « certainly convergent, and therefore 
it represents accurately the value of y. 

It is a laborious business to find tr, by equating to zero the series^ 
in (15.79). It is easier to make comparisons with other series. There 
are two simple functions the expansions for which are very similar to 
the series in (15.79). These are 


®)loga(i-ic) 

= ia?*—■ • • (^5-8o) 

and 

y=x{i-^lx)r 

(15.81) 

By comparing the terms in the three series we see that the value of 
the series (15.79), ^t least as far as the term containing lies between 
the two series in (15.80) and (15.81). Moreover the curves represented 
by these last two equations are similar to the curve (i5'79) **1 
they both have the same value of y and the same slope at and 

they both meet the x-axis perpendicularly at a point where x is finite. 
It is safe to conclude that the value of y we are seeking lies between 
the two values in (15.80) and (15.81), and therefore that it vanishes 
for some value of x between i and x^^, which are the values 
for which the aeries in (15.80) and (15.81) vanish. 

By substituting for y, on the right of equation (15.78), the value 
given by (15.81), we can get a still better approximation to the true y. 
With this substitution equation (15.78) becomes 

g-.(15.82) 


Integrating this, and adjusting the constants so as to satisfy the 
conditions 


y 


and ~ 
dx 


1 where aj=o, 


we find 
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(15-83) 


= X— -x*—j-x‘— —JC*—^x»—^x®— • • • (^ 5 - 83 ) 

2 6 144 288 864 36288 V o a; 

This differs so little from (15.79) f^at there can only be 4n insigm- 
ficant error in taking one senes for the other. Assuming then that 
this last equation gives the correct value of // then the value of x 
for which ^ vanishes is the root of the equation 

This root is approximately 

a:i-= 0-883.(15-84) 

The mean radial tension in the disk is 
^ E ^ E§ _E§ 

‘ r dr r* ~ s 

= i(2p*E*)Vc| 

-Po{i-i*-*x«-fA®*-sVir®*-■ (15-85) 

the constant factor being clearly the mean tension at the centre 
of the disk. In terms of the constant c its value is 

Po = i(2p®E»)rc = (^yc.(15.86) 

In our equations we can use the constant instead of c since the 
former has the advantage of having a clear physical meaning. Thus 


»i_sf y 

c« o»\i 28A»EV 
« /p«E«\j / p* \ 1 
“Po»\i28 / \,i 28A«EV 


I28A*Po» 


and therefore 


(15-87) 


„ I I Hr* I HV 13 H«r« \ , ... 

Pi-Poji 2P^8-6 p,« 144>0* ■") ■ 

Let a denote the radius of the plate and let P^j = T at the rim. Then 
_ „ I I Ho* I H*o* 13 H»o* 1 , „ V 
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If Pj were given this equation would determine T directly, but if T 
is given it determines indirectly. By inverting the series we can 
express Pj in terms of T. The equation for P, is 


Po 



1 Ha» 

2 T» 


I H*o* 55 
3 T« ■^144 T»” j' 


■ (15-90) 


The first approximation is 

Po-X, 

which IS the usual assumption in dealing with stretched membranes. 
In getting this approximation it is assumed that Ho® is negligible in 
comparison with T** or with Pq*. The assumption also means that P\ 
is constant over the whole of the disk. 


The second approximation to the value of Pq is 

^ a. , I 

Po-T + j^ 


and the corresponding approximation to 

I Hr* 



1 Ha*\ I Hr* 

It*; IPo* 


= T + -i§{o»-r*). 


The third approximations are 


Po-T + --- 


I Ha» 


2 T*' 


3 


T6 


and 


P'1' 




( 15-90 

(15-92) 


Although equations (15.85) and (15.89) are true for any disk in which 
the flexural rigidity is negligible yet the inverted equations from 
(15-90) to (15.92) are true only on the assumption that is nearly 
equal to T. If P^ and T are not nearly equal then it is necessary lo 
retain equation (15.88), or the nearly equivalent equation 

P'i = J{4-t{*-i2:)f-5®} 


Hr*\2 2 V 6Po»; ^Po»r • 


• (15-93) 


To get the deflexion w we must return to equation (15.73). Thus 
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idio 

- -r- —&■ 

r dr 


P s 


4AEf 


LJ- 

Ah P'1 


4AP0 

P 


{i _ 1 iVi ®»—., 


Therefore, measuring w from the level of the middle of the plate in 
the direction of the pressure p, we get 


w- 


r*+—— r®+ r84.^(ic qc\ 

8 AP,l + 4 Po» + 36 Po‘ ^ 57 t>Po* ^Q&Po'* +| ( 5 - 95 ) 


279. Deflexion of a disk due to a given symmetrical load. 
Approximate solution. 

We have now found the deflexion of a disk under uniform pressure 
in the two extreme cases 


(i) when the tension in the middle surface can be neglected; 

(ii) when the flexural rigidity can be neglected. 

There are, however, many intermediate cases where neither of 
these assumptions can be made, and it is our present object to get an 
approximate method of dealing with these intermediate cases. The 
labour required to get an accurate solution is so great that it is not 
worth while, particuluxly as the solution can only be expressed in the 
form of an infinite series in the end. 

The method we shall use here is similar to tliat used in Chapter VI 
for a beam whose ends are held at a fixed distance apart. The present 
problem is similar to the beam problem. The method consists in 
assuming a reasonable expression for w and then deducing from the 
accurate equations of equilibrium an equation closely akin to an energy 
equation. This pseudo-energy equation, as we shall call it, determines 
the maximum deflexion, which is left undetennined in the assumed 
expression for «/. 

The equations of equilibrium for a load symmetrical about the 
centre are (15.34) and (15.35), which are rewritten here 




• • (15-96) 


Vi‘ 9 > = - 


I dwdhv 
r dr dr* 
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Now if w were proportional to p (and it is proportional to p when 
the tension in the middle sui^ce is neglected) the work that would be 
done by p on an area^ dA of the plate, assuming that p gradually 
increases from zero up to its maximum value, would be pwdK. The 
integral of this would, on these assumptions, give'the total energy in 
the plate. Now, although this integral does not give the total energy 
in the plate when the tension is taken into account, nevertheless we 
do get an accurate equation by multiplying both sides of (15.96) by 
\wdK and integrating both sides. But 

\u)dK — \w( 27 vrdr) = jiwrdr. 

Then multiplying both sides of (15.96) by wrdr^ omitting the factor ji, 
and then integrating over the whole disk, we get 


But since 


. (15.98) 

±( 

^ rdr\ dr) 


Vi»* 


it follows that 




Let w be measured from the rim of the plate, so that w is zero at the 
rim. Then the integrated term in the last equation is zero at the upper 
limit because w is zero there, and it is zero at the lower limit because 
r is zero at that limit. Therefore 




dT'lir 


dr 


. . (15.99) 


The integrated term is again zero at the centre but not at the rim 
except for a eloped disk. 

Again, by integration by parts. 
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The integrated term is zero because to is zero at the rim, and 
because ^ is zero at the centre. Therefore 

Now by multiplying through equation (15.97) by rdr and integrating 
from o to r we get 

d \ I (dwy 

-■^^(v.v)—. 

Therefore equation (15.100) becomes 


(15.101) 




Since the radial tension is 


P 

^ r dr ' 


(15102) 


and since we are assuming that this tension is zero at the rim, it 
follows that the integrated term is again zero at both limits. Thus we 
get finally 

We can now write equation- (15.98) in either of the forms 

£ pu>rdr^-E'lJ\\;i*tD)irdr+ V 

-ETlj^r^ Vi*wj • . (15-104 a) 

piordr=E'lJ‘ ;Vi*M’)*r(fr + 4hE^(ViM*»‘<fr 

-ET|^r~ • • (i 5 -i 04 b) 

and is given in terms of w by equation (15.101). The second 

of these equations can be used only when P\ is zero at the rim. 

For a disk free at the rim, or supported at the rim without clamping, 
one of the boundary conditions is 

— where r —a. . . . (15*^05) 

dr* r dr 
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But 


dho .idw 


Vi^w, 


Therefore, at the rim, 


i—’Gdw 
r dr 




(15.106) 


and consequently 



Vi*M’ = (i—o) 



. (15107) 


This expression can be used in the integrated term in (15.104 a) and 
(15.104b). 

If, however, the plate is clamped at the rim the boundary condition 
which replaces (15.105) is 

dw 

• —^o where r=a. 

dr 


Consequently, at the rim, 

dw 

r—V j,22^*.0.(15.108) 

Thus, for a plate free or supported at the rim, equation (15.104 b) 
becomes 


f pwrdr = ET f (V1 ^w^rdr ^V1 ^(p^rdr 

VO V O «/ O 


-(i-o)E' 


r/^V • 

' LUrjJr=; 


• (15-109) 


and this is still true for a plate clam/ped at the rim because the last 
term is zero in that case. 

If we put 

5 = — 

a 

equation *(15.109) can be put in the rather more convenient form 



^ds) 

. . (15^110) 


and the equation for <p is 

d ii d { d(p\ 1 I fdw\ 2 

dsifidsVds/J 2\ds/ 

Equation (15.110) is the pseudo-energy equation. 


(iS-iii) 
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280. Plate supported at the rim under uniform pressure. 
We shall illustrate the approximate method by using a simple 
expression for w, namely, 

= . . .(15.112) 

which is the deflexion for a small portion of a spherical surface. This 
makes w zero at the rim, but makes the bending moment constant 
across every section of the plate. It is therefore very far from 
satisfying the boundary condition that the bending moment across the 
rim is zero, but it will do to illustrate the method. 

We have 

dir , 

— = — ZDS, 

ds 


Therefore, by (iS-m) 

Integrating again after multiplying by j 

• •3^5*s* + |Hs*+K . 


ds 


(I5.II3) 


Now we know that 

and consequently 


Er^ = r*P'i, 
dr 


dm dcpr^ 


which vanishes at the centre because r—o, and at the rim because 
P'^ =r o. Therefore 

.(i 5.114) 

These give H and K. Substituting their values in (i 5 *ii 3 ) we get 


i d t dep 
s ds \ ds 




2s2 ) 


Therefore 


Also 


4/jK^‘ ji= hEb*j\i-AS^ + 4 s*]sds 


= 8 f;i 5 ® 
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a^J pwsd8=a^pbJ {i~^s^)sds 
= ^a^ph . 

Oil substituting these values in (15.110) we get 

-=^4^'Wii + a) + ihEb^ . . . 

Let d be written for the thickness of the plate. Then 


(i 5 -” 5 ) 


Therefore 

whence 


=-J E<«*6*(r + o) + VjrfEft*, 


a^p 

E^' 


6 t 6* 

[ J * - “ 


(15.116a) 


3(1—o)i id^ ' 

which equation determines 6, and therefore also w. 

One of the conditions used in determining tp in the problem just 
solved was that is zero at the rim. But it is possible in many cases 
that the rim is attached' to a body which does not yield to the radial 
tension set up by the load. In that case the radial displacement u is 
zero at the rim. That is, since the circumferential strain is 

A--. 

the condition at the rim is that is zero, whence 


or 


P;-(tP\=o 
d^w a dw 

-y-i -where $ = 

db^ s ds 


I. 


Thus instead of the second of equations (15.114) we get 

Since P\ is not zero at the rim we must use (15.1040). The only 
difference is the integral involving This integral is 




7-0 


6(1-a) 


&Ea*6* 
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Instead of equation (15.116 a) we now get 

a^p _ 4 fc , 7-(f 6 ” 


. (15.116b) 


— ^3(1 —o)d8 * 

This result could be applied to the case of a disk attached to the end 
of a cylinder whose walls are much thicker than the disk provided that 
the pressure is so great that the deflexion at the middle is greater than 
the thickness of the disk, 

A second fonn for u\ I-et us now take a more general expression 
for w, namely, 

w = h{i-\-ms^ + ns^) .(i 5*117) 

By the same method as was used for the last value of w we get 


^(5 + 3m+2«) = 


-o*d 


j{(m+2w)*(i+o) + |n*} 


6 * 


+ - + (15.n8) 

Since w must be zero at the rim, where s = i, we find that 

i+w + n*-o .(15.119) 

Eliminating m from the last two equations we get 


/ 


4 -«*+*»*} . • • (>5-i20) 

By putting W“0 in this we repeat the result in (15.116a). By giving 
other values to n we can make the deflexion satisfy any other con¬ 
dition we chouse. We may, for example, choose n so as to make 

zero at the rim. This makes the bending moment at the rim small, 

but not zero. The value of n which satisfies this condition, as well as 
the condition expressed in (iS-ii 9 )» is 1 . Then we get, taking 

a^p 1^6 4 6 t V 

riooi ><— . . (15*121) 

d^K 175 3(1— 3 ^® 

,.*1 third form for w. Let us next take the actual expression for 
the deflexion when the tension is neglected. This expression is obtained 
from equation (14.79) measuring the deflexion from the rim 
instead of from the centre. 

Thus we take 

f 6+20 , , i+a \ 

V 5+<^ 5 + cf J 


w- 


(»5-122) 


which becomes, if 0 = 0*25, 
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W^b(l-^S^+As*) 
Now equation (15.120) gives, with for n, 

4 


a^p 


h 


• (15123) 

• (15-124) 


It should be remarked that the coefficients of b and 5 ® in (15.124) 
are respectively two per cent less and! two and a half per cent greater 
than the corresponding coefficients in (15.121). The difference is so 
small then that one of these equations is as good as the other. Both 
equations differ considerably from (15. i i6a); but this is to be expected 
because the spherical form from which (15.116a) was derived is very 
different from the forms assumed for the other two. Moreover the 
plate would approach the spherical form only if the tension were very 


great, and therefore consequently the term containing j large 

compared with the term containing-^. It should' be recognised that 

a 


the term containing b in the pseudo-energy equation represents the 
effect of the rigidity of the plate, and the term containing represents 
the effect of the tension in the middle surface. Now in all cases where 
the rigidity is more important than the tension in the middle surface 
equation (15.124) is very accurate, and its accuracy increases as the 
ratio of b to fl? decreases. Since the coefficient of 6® does not alter 
very greatly as the assumed form of the surface changes from that 
given by equation (15.122) to that of a segment of a sphere it follows 
that equation (15.124) must still remain fairly good even when the 
ratio of ft to d is large. Moreover, in finding b from such an equation 
as (15.124) when the 6®-term is much larger than the ft-term, the resulting 
error in b is approximately proportional to the error in the cube root 
of its coefficient, and there is only a four per cent difference between 
the cube roots of the coefficients of in equations (15.116a) and 

(15.124) . It follows then that quite good results will be given by 

(15.124) in every case where a plate is supported at the rim without 
clamping on the assumption that 0=0*25. Since the coefficients are 
only approximate we may take, for the supported disk, 


a^p b b^ 

^ 35 ^+ 0 375 ^ ^“i; • • • (i5'^25) 

a*p b ^ b® 

^=i* 50 j + o-38o~ if J. . . .(15.126) 


If it is required to find b for a given pressure the curve connecting the 
two quantities and — should be plotted, and then the value of the 
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latter quantity can be read off from the curve. Such a curve is shown 
for (15.125) in fig. 148. The straight line touching this curvfe at the 


origin shows the relation 
between the same quan¬ 
tities when the tension 
of the middle surface is 
neglected. It will be ob¬ 
served that the pressure 
given by the curve when 
id is roughly twice 
the pressure given by the 
straight line. It should 
be recalled that h is the 
maximum deflexion in 
the disk and d is the 
thickness. 



iMg. 148 


An experimental confirmation of the preceding theory is supplied 
in a paper published in ‘^Engineering^* wherein Mr P. T. Steinthal* gives 



Fi^- 149 


* Some experimental data on the Ilexurc of Hat circular plates 
within the ela.stic limits, by I». T. Steinthal, M.Sc. . Engineerimjj Vol. 91, 
page 677- 
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the results of his experiments on the deflexions of ^in 
uniform pressures. Two of these <mrves a« shown n figs 149 and loO- 
For fig. 149 the thickness of the disk is pven as 0-142 ^ 

the diameTer 4s 12 inches. For fig. 150 the thickness is 0-268 and the 



diameter i8". The general character of these two curves is precisely 
the same as that of the curve in fig. 148. 

To make a numerical comparison between the theoretical results in 
(15.125), (15.126), and the results given by Mr Steinthal, let be 
written for the pressure on the assumption that this pressure is pro¬ 
portional to b- Thus for (15.125) 

b d^E 

.(' 5 - 127 ) 


Therefore (15.125) and (15.126) can be written thus 






375 fe -1 
1350 d*) 


• (15-128) 
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and 


:P=i’o| 


^ 150 d* I 


(15 129) 


It will be seen that is the ordinate measured to the line OB in e^ch 
figure, this line touching the p-curve at the origin. Thus would be 
the pressure if the effect of the stretching of the plate were always 
negligible; that is, the pressure on Poisson's theory. 

Now at the point H in fig. 149 
b 


—— - ^‘70 


and 


But equation (15.129) 


when 


7 ^ .. 

Po 

gives 

P 


0*242 

0*142 

60 

'28*6 


2*10.(15-130) 


5 = 1 - 73 ,.(15-131) 

Po 

h 

d 


1*70. 


Also for the same value of — equation (15.128) gives 

a 


.(15-132) 

Po 

The agreement between the result in (15.130) obtained from the 
experiments and the two results in (15.131) and (15.132) obtained by 
theory is good enough to give some support to the present theory. 

We give another comparison, this time between the results shown 
in fig. 150 and those given by theory. From the figure we get 


when 


II 

Vo 



h _0’320 
~d 0*268 


(■5-133) 


For the same value of — equations (15.128) and (15.129) give 

d 

respectively 



(15-134) 


and 


^-=1-36.(15-135) 

To 


Thus according to Steinthal's experiments the ratio of pressure to 
maximum deflexion increases at an even greater rate than according 
to the theory of this chapter. 


30 
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The Tnaximvm stress. 

The mean radial tension is 

Edw E 1 . .. 

= .{15-136) 

^ r dr s ds 

Therefore the total radial tension at the convex surface of the plate is, 
by such equations as (15.11), 

, EJi fd^w a dw\ 

^ ^ 1— r dr) 

Eiidw h fdhu , adwXI , . 

• ■ • (^5-137) 

For a plate not clamped at the rim this has usually its maximum value 
it the centre of the plate. Now taking 

w=^b{i +m8^ + ns*‘) .(15-138) 

and using the conditions that 

dcp ^ 1 where s = o 
ds J and s = i 

we find that, at the centre of the plate, 

7 ^ + i 

Since 

I +m + «« o 


this becomes 
Also, at the centre, 


7^='iV{«*4-2n+3}62. 


Therefore 


whence 


dho odw 

TP' + I* -2(n + i)(i + o)6. 

^ ^ * 1 , ^, «+i^ 


(15-139) 

(15-140) 

The stress given by this equation will be generally the maximum stress 
m the disk. If the pressure p is constant equation (15.120) determines 

—, and then this last equation gives P^. 

T^mg the same values of the constants as in (15.123), namely, 
we find 
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a*P, _ 104 b Tjg b* 
We ““ 63 d ^ Jb ^ d * 


_ i .65- + o -294^-. 


. (15-141) 


By giving values to — the values of p and Pj^ can be calculated from 

Cb 

(15.13^5) and (15.141), and from these calculated values a curve showing 

the relation between and — _ can be drawn. A table is given 
a^E a*£ 

here 


b 

0 

04 

1 

I ’5 

1-8 

2 

d 





a*p 

0 

0-564 

1725 

3-29 

4-62 

5 70 

a*P, 

0 

0-707 

I ‘94 

3-14 

3*92 

4-48 


The curve is shown in fig. 131 
When the stretching of 
the middle surface is neglect¬ 
ed the terms containing 
and are missing from equa¬ 
tions (15125) and (15.140- 
Consequently Pj is in that 
case proportional to p, and 
the relation between them is 
shown by the straight line 
OA which touches at the 
origin the curve showing the 
relation on the present theory. 

It is to be observed that, for 
high pressures, the maximum 
stress corresponding to a given 

pressure is much smaller on , r n *1, 

the present theory than on Poisson’s theory. It foUows therefore that 
thin plates wUl bear much greater loads than Poisson’s theory indicates. 

281. Disk clamped at the rim under uniform pressure. 

When the maximum deflexion is not more than about equal to the 
thickness of the plate the most suitable expression for w is the one 
given by Poisson’s theory for a clamped disk under uniform pressure. 
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Measured from the plane of the rim this deflexion is, by equation 

(1483), 

^2)2.(15.142) 

This comes under the' form (15.117), and, although the integrated 
term on the right hand side of equation (i 5.110) can be omitted for 

the clamped disk, nevertheless it makes no difference because ^ is 

as 


actually zero at the rim for the expression given in (15.142). It follows 
that (15.120) is correct for the clamped disk as well as for the sun- 
ported disk. In the present case i, and therefore (15.120) gives 

16 I & , 

• • • • (15-143) 


a^p 


d*E 3 i-a^d ' 


Also, by equation (15.140), the stress at the centre is given by the 
equation 


a®?! __ 2 ^ , I 

d^E I —o d 2 d^' 


• (15-144) 


But this is not the maximum stress for small deflexions. When the 
deflexion is so small that the tension in the middle surface is negligible 
the maximum stress occurs at the rim of the clamped disk, and its 
value is given by equation (14.84). On the present theory the maximum 
tension at the rim is, since the mean tension is zero there. 


iL/a oawi 

^ a2(i—"r ^ 

E/^ 


so that 


a2(i—0^) 


The stress given by this 
by (15.144) as long as 


a^P, 

d^E 


x(86), 


4 & 


-.(15*145) 

lis last equation will be greater than that given 
) 


4 ^ ^ & I 

i—a^d I—orf 2 [dj ’ 

that is, as long as 




, + o . 

If 0 is -J- the stress at the middle will exceed the stress at the rim only 
when the maximum deflexion b exceads 3d. For most plates this 
would be a very big deflexion, greater, in fact, than what is likely to 
occur. Usually then the maximum stress in a clamped' disk is given 
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by (15'145) and this equation has the same form as when the mean 
tension is not taker! into account. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the value of b corresponding to a given pressure p is less than 
when the mean tension is not taken into account. 


Substituting the value of b from (15.145) in (15.143) we find 
d*E 7\ 4 d^EJ ’ 


whence 



Pi 


896 


• (15-147) 


which gives the relation between p and the stress at the rim. 

When the mean tension is not taken into account the term 
containing is missing from this last equation. It is clear then that, 
for a clamped disk, as well as for a supported disk, the taiaximum 
stress for a given pressure is less than on Poisson’s theory. 


282. Elliptic plate under uniform pressure and supported 
at the rim 

For the supported elliptic plate, with principal axes 2 a and 2&, 
let us assume that 





?! 


bV 


. . - (15-148) 


This deflexion is a reasonable one for pressures so large that the 
maximum deflexion is of the same order as the thickness, but is not 
so good for smaller pressures. The equation for cp is 

^ I d^w\^ d^w d^w 


4^2 


(15-149) 


Let Pn denote the mean tensional stress in the middle surface at the 
edge of the plate in the direction normal to the rim. Then, if 6 denote 

the inclination of the stress 



Fig. 152a 
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COt6==: — 


% 

dx 


Now by equation (1.22) the stress is given by 

Pn == P^i cos *0 + P 2 sin^fl + 2 S's sin flcos 0 . 

The condition that P'* —o at the rim can therefore be put in the 


form 


Again the shear stress S at the edge in the direction shown in 
fig. 152 a is 

S =s (P\ —P' 2 )sin 0 cos 0 + S'g (sia 20 —cos® 0 ). 

The condition that this should be zero at the rim is 


(15-150) 


xy 


(Fi-P;) + (|^-^*)s's = o. . . . (15.151) 

Now if the only forces acting on the rim of the plate are forces 
perpendicular to the plate then conditions (15.150) and (15U51) must 
be true at the boundary of the ellipse. Thus to find 9? we have to solve 
(15.149) subject to these two conditions. 

It is clear from (15.149) that (p must be of at least the fourth degree 
n X and y. Moreover, it is clear that the final expression for 9? must 
be such that it will remain unaltered if a and b are interchanged, and 
if at the same time x and y are interchanged; then it follows that 97 

is a symmetrical function of— and Let us therefore assume that 

With this value of 97 

n-E^-E{.=Ag + .B^+i5)| 


S',-E 


^ _4EB-^. 

dxdy 


(15-153) 


Conditions (15.150) and (15.151) therefore become 


O • ({ 5 - 154 ) 


and 
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a^b»] ^[b* a*j^ ® o*6» ' 






This last equation becomes, after the removal of a factor which is 
;learly not zero, 


Now equations (15.154) and (15.156) must be true all round the 
boundary of the ellipse whose equation is 

. 

By means of (iS-i 57 ) equation (15.154) can be put into the form 

Since this must be identically true for all values of xy we get 
12A—4B—2B = o, 

B + C = o; 

whence 

B = 2A, 

C —— 2A. 

These values of the constants make the left hand side of (iS-iS^) 
equal to 

which is zero at the rim in consequence of Ci5-iS7)- 
Thus the solution 

(a;* y* aa;^ K,yl\\ 

.(^5.158) 

satisfies both boundary conditions. We have to determine A so as to 
make <p satisfy also the differential equation (15.149)- substituting 
for cp in this equation we get 


=r+c 1-1- 

t*6» U* a« 


^_^*_?!Y_a.(15.158) 

V o* 6v 


whence 


k*a*b* 

6{a* + 6*) + 4a***' 


(15.159) 
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The expressions for the mean stresses are now 

4AE/a;2 3y« 

6* 

.av_4AE/^ «* \ 

a* U* ^6* ' 


p.-iS?' 

cy* 


6* r • 


P, = E - 
* dx* 


S_E-^ 

^dx 8 y' 


._8AE-^. 


(I5 -i6o) 

(15.161) 

(15-162) 


The equation for the pressure is 

iJ = E'lVi*«»-2AE!^^ + ^^-2-^-^l . (15.163) 

1 dy^ dx^ ^ dx^ dy^ dxdy SxSy ) ^ 

In order to determine the constant fe we must multiply through this 
equation by wdxdy and then integrate over the whole area of the 
plate. If, however, we substituted at once the value of w in we 

should find that this expression is zero for the particular value of w 
that we have assumed. Consequently the integral of wdxdy would 
be zero, and thus the term due to the rigidity would contribute nothing 
to* the integrad of pwdxdy. But this rigidity term should clearly 
contribute an amount equal to twice the strain energy in the plate due 
to the bending of the plate on the assumption that the middle surface 
is unstretched, because it is clear that, on Poisson's theory, the integral 
of pdxdy is twice the work done by the pressure p as the plate is 
gradually bent into its final state. This error arises thro-ugh our 
assuming an expression for w which does not make the bending 
moment about the edge zero. But, of course, if we knew the correct 
expression we should not need an approximate method. The proper 
way to use the approximate method is to substitute for 
ffK'lw^^^wdxdy 

twice the energy in the plate on Poisson's theory, which, by (14.154), is 
Then equation (15.163) gives 

,„rr\d^<pdhv d^tpSho 0*® dho\ 

(^5-164) 

With the values of w and (p that we have now got the last equation 
becomes 


i6EA^!A:* 


a*6* 


('5.165) 
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But it was shown in (14.181) that, over the area of the ellipse, 

JJ^^dxdy= JJ^dxdy = inab. 

Also 

J'J'^dxdy=JJ‘^dzdij’=inab, 

Therefore (15.165) gives, for a uniform pressure p, 

f I I 20 1 16 EAW:* , 

\pknab = 4 (-4 + ji + ^ I ~ Y 

Consequently, since I — f 1 j®, 

a^b^p 16 A: + 6* + 2oa®6® 3 ^ 

EA* (t—o®)a*6® 3 A®’ 

or, if we write d for 2h, 

a*6*p_ 2 fc g* + 6* + 2ga®6® 16 Afc 

■Ed*"“3d (i-a*)a®6» 3 

2 A; g * + ^*+ , 8 A®_ a^b^ _ _ (15.166) 

= 3^ (i_<,2)a*6® 3<i®3(a* + 6*) + 2a®6* ■ 

which is the equation for k. When b = a this becomes, of course, 
the same equation as (15.116a), A:'here being the same as 6 ui>the 
earlier equation. 

The two principal bending moments are 

.Cs-.s;) 

_M.-ETt(j^ + ^:).CS-I^S) 

The tensional stresses at the surface of the plate paiaUel to the axes 
OX, OY, are 


Kb/Ll 

_l_p' 



I 




- 2E'AA!^ 


aAE/x* 3 J/® A 

^ 62 6 * V ■ 

. (15-169) 

= 2E'/*A!| 


4 AE/ 3 a;® y®_ \ 

+ g2 + P 7 

. . (15-170) 


and 
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Since A is negative the stresses P\ and P'g are positive in parts of 
the plate near the centre, and negative nearer the rim. The greatest 
values of and' occur at the centre and these values are 


/'I . o\ . 2E&*a» 

- Va* 6 V 3 (a* + 6*) + 2a*6»’ 

^ , o\ , 2Efc*fc* 

- E + + 3(^4 + 64, + 2a*6^- 


• (15-171) 
- (15-172) 


Which of these is greater can only be determined when the ratio of b 
to u is given. 

It may be useful to repeat here that the results just worked out for 
the elliptic plate should only be used for large deflexions, that is, when 
equations (14.177) and (14.188) make the maximum deflexion greater 
than the thickness of the plate. 


283. Rectangular plate the edges of which have no dis¬ 
placement when the plate is loaded. 

Let the equations to the edges of the middle surface be 

x=-±a, 

2/ = ±fe. 


« = o . 

We are making the assumption that these edges are not displaced by 
the load. In earlier problems we have assumed that the mean tension 
normal to the edge was zero. The present alternative assumptions are 
that 

where aj*=±a,.(i 5 -i 73 ) 

where y=±_h .(15.174) 

Let us assume that 


w 


, Ttx ny 
A; cos—cos —. 
2a 20 


(15-175) 


This makes w zero at the edges of the plate. 
Then 


^ / d^w \ * d^w dho 

^ \dxdy) dx^dy^ 

( . ^tzx . .ny .nx .ny\ 

— -—< sm* — sm* — — cos* — cos*— > 

2a 2b 2a zb ] 

n^k^ ( nx , ny\ . .. 

— i 3 ^(“'T+'=“T). 


A particular integral of this equation, and moreover, one that suits our 
problem, is 
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m =-{a*cos—+5*cos^\ +Aaj* + B^* . ( 15 . 177 ) 

^ 32a*5*l a 0 ) 

Vvith this value of q> 

™ . . .03.178) 

oy^ 32a* 0 

P', = £|^-5^cos —+2EA • . . .( 15 - 179 ) 

* 535* 326* a 

.. 

tlTlie strains in the middle surface are, by (15.14)1 (t 5 -tS)> (^S-^^)> 


(15-180) 


ao-glP'r-^P's) 


_‘5:;(‘e„,!|!_»co.“)+.B-2,A. .(.5.181) 
32 \a* 5 6* a J 

„ k^n^/i Ttx a ny\ , . ^ x> ,co\ 

6 ^= -(ncos-rcos-^ -faA—2aB . .(15.182) 

32 \6* a a* 0 j 

c^=^ = o.(15-183) 

n 

Therefore, by (iS-S)> 

cwo /cW/1 ny a nz\ . 

■3-^-Kws-f-^cos— +2(B-<rA) 

5x 32 \a* 6 6* a / 

Ji*fc* ,«j/ 

— ^ sii^ — cos* -r. 

8a* 2a ^ 26 

In order to have the stressed plate symmetrical about the j/-axis we 
must make zero along that axis. That is, we must integrate the last 
equation and use the condition that «4==o where x —o. This gives 
A*ji*/x ny oa . p „a\_ 

.... (.S..S,) 

i6a*\ 71 a) 20 

From the conditions that Uq=^o where x=±a it follows now that 


k^7i^ Tty . .V 

o =-cos -7- + 2(B—aA)a- 

32a 0 

--h2(B—aA)a, 

32a 


Tt^k^ Tty 

-—7- cos2 — 

16a zh 


B-oA = - 


■whence 
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Likewise the conditions that Vq = o along the edges y= ±ib leads 
to the equation 

. „ «*/c2 

From the last two equations we find that 

+ . . . .(. 5 ..S 5 ) 


B. 


64(1-0^)' 

I I I 

‘64(1-0'^) 


(15.180) 


The displacements and have been found from and P'j. We 
ought to verify that these values of Uq and Vq are consistent with 
equation (15.183). Thus, by (i 5 * 7 )» 


But 


duQ 6w Sw 

ay dx ox By 

dua . Ttx , 7iy 

—- -- sm — sin — 

32a6 a 0 

Svn 
dx 


Sy 


and 


Therefore 


Moreover 


dwdw Tt^k^ . Jtx ny nx . ny 

— — = —- sin — cos — cos — sm — 
dx cy 400 za 20 za 20 

. nx , ny 
« -- --- sin — sin — 

1600 a 0 


Ca = o. 


s; 


d^(p 

^n■z-^ = o. 


dx 6 y 


Consequently equation (15.183) is satisfied. 

The solution we have now got makes Uq zero along one pair of 
edges, and Vq zero along the other pair, but it does not make Uq 
and Vq zero ^ong all the four edges. We have not therefore, solved 
the problem of a plate in which the particles of the edges of the 
(piddle surface are immovable. In our solution the particles slide 
along the edge but do not move in the direction perpendicular to 
the edge. It is very unlikely that these conditions would be realised 
in a practical problem, but nevertheless the stresses in our present 
solution at points not near the edge must be very nearly the same 
as if the edge particles were absolutely fixed. 

The actual pressure corresponding to the present values of w and cp 
can be found by means of equation (15.27). This pressure is positive 
over the whole of the plate. We can, however, treat the pressure as 
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constant andi use equation (15.164) to give the value of fe, and thence 
the value of the stresses. 

When, as in the present case, the bending moment about the .edge 
of the plate is zero, then the same result is obtained! by multiplyini^ 
(15.163) by wdxdy and integrating as in equation (15.164). Thus, in 
the present case, the approximate method gives 
fjpwdxdy = El ff w^y^^wdxdy 

Now 


n^k'^ab f i 
16 Va* 


•p)’ 


(15.188) 


rr ^ 

JJ \%* dx* 8x* Sy^J 

^nx xyiz'B 

-r“‘ 5^ " 

Jo Jo 128 2 a 2b [a^ b b^ . a } 
/B A\ , k^Ti^ab ii , i | 

- ^k^n^ab (-3 + j,) + + ji) 


k^n^ab 


128(1—0*) I 
k^Ti^ab I 
’256(1—a*) I 


20 \ 

^ k^Tt^ab 

0*6*} 

256 

-o*)( 

P+p)l 

1 over 

the plate. 


a* by 


JJpwdxdy == 4pkJ J cos ^ cos ^ ctedy 


i6a6, 




Therefore (15.187) becomes 


i6a& 


hp^ 


n^F/lk'^ab / ^ , 


16 


-V 

bV 


hk^n^ab'K (40 . 2\M _i_ 


. (i 5 -> 89 ) 


whence 
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i6 


E'l*, 
‘ lb 


(^+p)'+ ^{S+0-'”>(i+Ji)}C5-«9<» 


which is the equation for jfe. 

'the principal bending‘moments are 


114 - — 

:/i . a\ m 

“5 + t?;Kos — 

\a* h^J za 


jr^JkEl. 


-M, 


4 


cos 


ny 

'zb' 


/1 o \ nx ny 
(■r: + “-s cos— D>s — . 
\ 5 * a^J za zb 


These couples are clearly greatest at the centre of the plate, and their 
values at this point are 


-Ml 

«*AiE'l, 

/I 

a \ 

- 4 1 


-Mj 

3 i*A:E'I 

/I 

. a\ 

"" 4 

lb 5 +^j 


Now if a is less than b then —is greater than —M^. Again the 
mean tensions at 'the centre of the plate, where they have their greatest 
values, are. 


^’”32(1—a*) 

p/ fa 2—0^) 

*"“32(1—a*) ta* 


&* / 

If a is less than b the greatest of these is Fj. 
in the plate is 


Thus the greatest stress 


/=P'i- 


kUi 


/( 2 -o*)A;+ 8 ft , o(&+ 8 A)I 

“32(1—o*)| a* 6* / ■ ■ ■ (^5-^91) 

This result can be used for a rectangular plate the edges of which are 
fastened to supports which do not yield except to let the plate turn 
about the edge so that there is no couple applied about 'the edge. This 
means that sufficient tensions are applied to the edges to prevent each 
edge from moving towards the opposite edge. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
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284. Rectangular plate with thrusts parallel to the sides. 

Suppose forces are applied' to the edges of a rectangular plate, as 
shown in fig. 153, the force acting on each pair of edges being parallel 
to the otlier pair of edges. Let the 
thickness of the plate be 2 h, and let 
the edges be at a; —o, a: —a, y — o, 
y^b. Let the forces be 2 hP per 
unit length on the edges of length h, 
and 2 hQ per unit length on the edges 
of length a, both these forces being 
assumed to act towards the plate. 

Then it is dear that there are parti¬ 
cular values of P and Q that will cause 
the plate to buckle just as a strut buckles 
under a thrust. It is required to find what values of P and Q will 
cause an infinitesimal buckling. 

Equation (15.23) applies to this problem. We need only put 
p = o, S\ = o, P\ = —P, P'2==—Q. The resulting equation is 



Suppose the edges are all supported but not clamped. Then the 
boundary conditions are 

«? = o along all the edges; 



d^w 

dx^ ^ dy^ 


: o along the edges ac — o, x = a; 


. + (7.—-ao along the edges y = o, y = b. 


. (16.2) 


cT 


dx^ 


All these conditions are satisfied by 


, . niTix . nny 

= A sin-sm -7— . . . 

a b 

provided •m and n are integers. This will also satisfy 
equation if 


. . . (16.3) 

the differential 
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that is, if 


_ I Ji*EA* /’wi* I 


. (164) 
. {16.5) 


Thus for the given shape of plate P and Q are not separately deter¬ 
mined; only the combination of P and Q occurring on the left hand 
side of the last equation is determined. If, for example, Q were given, 
then the equation would determine P. 

If 792-* I, 72—ij then each of the medi^ lines of the plate takes 
the form of half a sine wave, and the equation for P and! Q is 


£ Q I ly 


(16.6) 


Suppose Q = o; then 
P 


I 7t*Efe*a* 

3 I-<7^ 



. . . (i6-7) 


This is the least value of P that will buckle the plate when Q is zero. 
Again suppose Q’=P: then, still assuming m-= 1, n= i. 


whence 


I 

3 I — 


2 

2AP ——■ 


3 I 


—^2 



(16.8) 


(16.9) 


This is the least thrust per unit length, applied to all edges of the 
plate, that will cause the plate to buckle. 

There is no reason why one of the stresses P or Q should not be 
negative, in which case the stress would *he a tension; but if, for 
example, Q be a given tension, then, according to (i6.6), P must be 
a still greater thrust to cause buckling than if Q Were a thrust or 
zero. 



285. Rectangular plate used 
as a strut 

Suppose that Q is zero and that 
the edges of length a are free and 
those of length b are supported. 
For this case let the axes be taken 
through the middle of one side of 
the plate as in figure 154. Then the 
boundary conditions are 
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w=^o 

d^w 

e fdho dhB\ 

52^\5cc2 Sy^j ^ 


where x = o and x « 


where y = ± -1-6 
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(16.10) 

(16.H) 


The set of conditions along the edges a?—o and a?—a are satisfied by 

. mnx 

w^vsm — , .(16.12) 

where v is any function of y and m is an integer. Substituting this 
value of w in the differential equation (16.1) we get 


El 




I d^v ^ dH 




that is. 


dy^ 


dy‘ 


ji^rrh^dH . 


where = 

To solve this put 

This gives 


dy^- 

oWl 


— v = k^^ 


(16.13) 

(16.14) 


v==: Ae^y.(16.15) 

2m2\2 


(,.-”- 5 - 7 =^, 

from which we get four roots of the form ±q^, satisfyin|r the 


equations 




Ti^m^ 


^2 


2 _ 


7 t^m~ 


• A;* 

.-A;2 


. (16.16) 


Thus we find 

V =* A cosh q^y + B sinh^jj^ + C cosh^g^^ + D sinhq^y (i 6.17) 

It is easy to see that the boundary conditions (16.11) can he satisfied 
by taking to be an even function of y, the form corresponding to 
symmetry about the axis of x. Thus we may take 

i;= Acosh +C cosh^'g?/ .... (16.18) 
The boundary conditions (16.11) give 

Acoshi3i&+ ^3jS-a^*)ccoshigj6=o (16.19) 


31 
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^g2*-““^^Csmh|g26 —o (16.20) 

By means of equation (16.16) these last two equations can be reduced 
to the forms 

I A;*+(i—a)^^^|A cosh \ |a;=*—( i—jc cosh| —0(16.21) 

Asinh-^q^i—^gCsinh^^2^ = ® .... (16.22) 
The elimination of the ratio A: C from these last two equations gives 


-o)^^^|taiihi3i6 (16.23) 

This equation gives the buckling stress P corresponding to the form 
assumed for the shape of the plate. The smallest value of P is ob¬ 
tained by taking ih^i. 

To solve equation (16.23) it is probably best to express in terms, 
of q^; then the equation becomes 

«* |(2 - 926= 9i - 9* *|tanh| q^b (16.24) 

By means of (16.16) can be expressed in terms of qj thus 




- 


(16.25) 


Now-^q2^ taken as variable and two curves can be plotted, with 

this as abscissa, the ordinates of which represent the values of the two 
sides of (16.24). The point of intersection of these curves determines 
q^, and then (16.16) gives 

It is easy to see that there is one positive real value of qg satisfying 
(16.24). For when is zero the left hand side is zero and the right 
hand side positive; again whea the left hand side is 

positive and the right hand side zero. Consequently there is a value 
of q^a lying between zero andyajrwi; there is a second value of q^a 

lying between y(2—crj^rw andyiirwi, but this second root is merely the 
value of q^^a corresponding to the first root. Thus we can see, without 
going into detailed calculation, that 


k — a q2 
a® 


- n'hn'^ Ti^m'^ 

2>-^- fj - 


a2 


and 

* < a2 ' 

whence 

^> 3 ,«)’| 

and 



(16.26) 
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If o is zero the equations for the plate agree with those for a beam, 
and therefore by putting o = o in our result we ought to get the same 
value as Euler’s theory of struts gives. When a = o the two values 
between which P lies coincide, and when this common, value is multi¬ 
plied by the area of the section of the plate it becomes exactly EulePs 
critical thrust for a pinned-pinned beam of the same length and cross 
section, the smallest thrust arising by putting m = i. 

The equations suggest that there is a possible solution in which v 
is an odd) function of involving only the sinh functions; but since, 
in this case, the median of the plate y = o would be straight, there 
can be no serious buckling of this type. 

286. Buckling of a uniform circular 
plate under radial thrusts. 

Let the uniform radial thrust be P per 
unit area of the rim surface, and let a denote 
the radius of the plate. In equation (15 23) 
we must now put 

r, -P, P2--P, S'a^o. 

The equation then becomes 
FT 

I - O** 

whence 



Fig. 155 
. . . (16.27) 


where 


4:2 = 


3(i-a2)P 

fe2E 


(16.28) 


Since is a function of r only 


Vi^w; 


1 d f dw\ 
^ r dr\ dr) 


Consequently two integrations of (16.27) give 

y^2^«,_^2^^jBioggr-l-C .... (*6.29) 

Now if the disk has no central hole certainly be finite at 

the centre. This requires that B should be zero. Then 

.(16.30) 

k^h being written for C. 

Now let 

then 


V^2^= y^2^ 

= — A;*w; 


(16.31) 
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1 d f du\ ^ 
r dr\dr] 

id/, du\' 


k^u, 


If we now put 
this last equation becomes 


• Ay 


(16.32) 

(16-33) 


i df du\ 

' ; * 

This can be solved by means of a series of the form 
= + + ••• 

Substituting this in (16.33) we get 

= —2'a„_2S^. 

Equating coefficients of like powers of s on both sides we find 

n*an —-a«.2,.(16.34) 


whence = 

Therefore, starting with o^, 

Om —- -f 

^ 2* 

__ 

* 4 * 

etc 






2>|2' 


2\4 


If we put w = I in (16.34) we should find 

and thus the series would contain Negative powers of r, which become 
infinite at the centre. To avoid this we must make 

^1 = 0, 

and consequently the coefficients of all the odd powers of r must be 
zero. Therefore finally 


«=ao|i 


+ 


8 ^ 


*4*6*?>.4*6*8*'■ T ■ 


28 ‘ 2^.4* 2^u 

the series in the brackets being convergent for all values of s. The 
series should be compared with the series for cos Sj namely 


cos 5 = I • 


1.2 ^ 1.2.3.4 i.2,3.4.5.6 ^ ' 
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The function of s represented by the infinite series in (16.35 is 
known as the Bessel function of zero order of the first kind, and is 
denoted by Jo(5). Thus 

Jo(»)=i-5+7rr,-T?^+• • • -(16.36) 


2* 


2 » 4 ® 


22.43.62 


This function has characteristics very similar to those of the cosine 
function. It is a periodic function, but, whereas coss has a constant 
period and a constant amplitude, Jo(s) has a variable period' and a 
variable amplitude. The period, however, approaches the constant 

value 2jr as s increases, but the amplitude is proportional to s^when 
s is great. 

On differentiating J^(j) we get 


Us) -- 


2 ' 22^4 


22.42.6 


. • (16.37) 


Now there is another Bessel function, called a Bessel jEunction of the 
first order, which is defined by the equation 




2 » 4».6 


. . . (16.38) 


Thus we see that 

Jo{«)“-Ji(«).('6-39) 

These are the only Bessel functions we shall use in the present problem, 
but we shall later use functions of other orders. 

Returning now to equation (16.28), we have found a solution of 
the form 

t<,_6 = aoJ„(fe-).(16.40) 

Since (16.31) is a differential equation of the second order and (16.40) 
contains only one new constant of integration this latter does not give 
the complete solution of (16.30). It does, however, give the solution 
appropriate to a complete disk, that is, a disk with no central hole. 
If the disk had a central circular hole we should have needed to 
retain the term Blog,r in equation (16.29), and we should have needed 
the second solution of (16.30). We should thus have had two new 
constants in the expression for w by means Of which we could have 
satisfied the boundary conditions at the edge of the hole in the disk. 

287. Disk clamped at the rim. 

If the disk is clamped at the rim the boundary conditions are 

du) > where r = a; . . (16.41) 


that is. 
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* + a»Jo{*»)“0.(16-42) 

Oo*Jo(*») = o.(16.43) 

This last equation is equivalent to 

Ji(fco)-=o.(16.44) 

which has an infinite number of roots, since like Jo(.s)> is a 

periodic function of s. Tables of roots J„ (aj) = o for several values 
of M are given in the appendix. The smallest root of (16.44) is 

V=3'832 .(16.45) 

This determines P, and equation (16.42) determines only the constant 
h. Thus from (16.28) and (1645) we find 


3-832* h«E 

“ 3 (i-o*)o2 


14-68 A*E 


3 

The thrust per unit length of the 
2AP = 9-79 

The second root of (16.44) is 


(i —a*)a* 
rim is 

(I—o*)o*' 


. (16.46) 


(16.47) 


which gives 


A^o= 7-016,.(16.48) 

2 X 7-016* fe»E 


2feP 


3 

■ 32 - 83 - 


(i-a*)a* 

h*E 


(16.49) 


(i—< 7 *)a*. 

This last thrust arises when the shape of the disk is such that there 
IS one circle, as well as the rim, where w^o. The radius of this circle 
IS given by putting 


that is, by putting 


o, 


Substituting the value of b from (16.42) this becomes 
®o{Jo(^*') Jo(^®)} “ O > 

whence 


Jo (**»•) = Jo (*9®) = Jo (7-016). . 
From tables of Bessel functions we find 

Jo (7-016) —0-29992 

— 0-300 nearly. 

Also 


(16.50) 


Jo(i- 869 ) = 0.300. 
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Therefore, 

But 

Therefore 


for the smaller value of r, 
jfcjr— 1-869. 
k^a= 7-016. 
r 1*869 
a 7‘oi6 
:= 0-265. 


Fig. 156a and 156b show roughly the shape 
disk for the first and second' cases. 


.(16-51) 

of a diameter of the 



Fig. 156a 


0i-265a 



Fig. is6b 


The second shape is just as unlikely in practice as the second form 
of a strut in Euler’s theory. Only the first and smallest thrust has any 
useful application. 

288. Plate not clamped at the rim. 

In this case the bending moment is zero at the rim. Therefore the 


boundary conditions are 

t<;= o) 

dho a dw > where r = a, .... (16.52) 

dr* r dr ) 

that is, since w is still correctly given by (1640), 

6 + aoJo(^)”-o.(*^•53) 

ifc*fo(fa*) + o^ro(*»)-=0-.(*^•54) 

By (16.39) t''*® equation is equivalent to the following 

ifcajri(fax) + oJi(M = o . • ■ ■ -.(16.55) 
«J'i(s) + oJi(*)“0. 


or, with .9 for ha. 
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Now from the definition of in (16.38) we get 


T / \ *" 


2 22.4^22.4*6 2».4».62 8 


+ ... 


whence, by differentiating both sides we get 


»J'i(s) + Ji(s) = «- 


22 ' 22.42 22.42.62 


Consequently ^ 

= Ji(s).(16.57) 

By means of this last equation (16.56) can be written 

«Jo(s) = (i-o)Ji(«).(16.58) 

This IS the equation which determines s, and therefore k. To get a 
numerical value we must assume a value for o. If we assume that 
<r= 0.25, then we have to solve 


Sjo(a)-O75ji(s). 

From tables of Bessel functions we find 


(16.59) 


2jo(2) = 0-4478 
075 Jl (2)=0-4325 

2-1 Jo(2-l) —0-3499 
075Ji(2-i) = 0-4262 

Thus the root of (16.59) lies between 2 and 2-1, and by interpolation 
we find that it is approximately 

2-017.(16.60) 

^d this is the smallest root, giving therefore the smallest value of k. 
Consequently the stress P which buckles the disk is 

mm 

”3(1-0*) 

_ 2-0172 h2E 
3 (i—ff 2 )as 

h^E 

= 1 - 441 -^. 

and the thrust per unit length of the rim is 


2AP. 


-•88^. 

a® 


(16.61) 


The corresponding thrust for a square plate with sides of length 2a, 
equal to the diameter of the circle, is, by (16.9), 


2 KP = 


2 2 


3 (l—o2) (2a)2 
h»E 

= 3'40- 


a* 


(16.62) 
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If we assume that c the smallest root of (16.58) is 
5 — 207, 

whence 

2ftP-3-2I —. 


.{16.63) 

Ul- 

and the result for a square of side 2a, with the same value of o, is 

. . . . . . (16.64) 


2feP = 37o—. 


289. Approximate method for disks. 

Very good approximate values of fe®, and therefore of P, can be 
obtained from (16.27) by the same method as was used in the last 
chapter to find the deflexion due to a given pressure. The method 
consists, as before, in assuming a reasonable form for w and then 
deriving an energy equation which gives fe®. When P is constant over 
the disk the derived equation is, in this case, a true energy equation. 

Multiplying (16.27) by urdr ahd integrating over the whole disk, 
we get 

J w\/i^iordr = —ky w'^^^tordr . . , (16.65) 


But we have already shown, in proving equation (15.109), that, for 
a supported or clamped disk, 


J wVi^^ordr^J" (ij (x6.66) 

Moreover, by integration by parts. 



^ tor dr 



. (16.67) 


the integrated term being zero because w = o at the rim and r = o at 
the centre. 

Therefore (16.65) becomes 


(■ 6 . 68 ) 


An approximate value of w used in this last form of equation gives 
a very good value of fc®, and therefore of P. 

Suppose 

w = c {a^— r^) (a^—nr®) 

= (n+i)a®r® + wr^} . . - .(16.69) 
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Then 


dw 

dr 


2 e\ —i)a-r+ 2 wr®} 


= 2 {j( 7 i—i)a® when r^a, 

V, »M7 = 4c{—(n + i)a® + 4wrS|, 

/ « 

= ic®a«(7ns—6n + 3), 

X * ldw\ - , 

4 c*a®{i(n+i)s-|n(n + i) + in^\ 

= ^c*a«{«*—2n+3). 

Therefore (16.68) gives* 

|c®a«{7n®-6»+3-|(i-o)(n-i)*} = ^AW{«*-2n+3), 
whence 




56n^—48n4-24 —i2(i—q)(n—i)^ 
- 2 n +3 


, (16.70) 


The only suitable value of « for a disk with a clamped rim is n= i, 

dw 

for this is the only value that makes — zero at the rim. With this 

dr 

value the last equation gives 


A;2a2=i6,.(16.71) 

whence ika = 4, 

which is the approximate result corresponding to 3*832 given in 
(16*45) by the accurate method, the error being about four per cent; 

For the disk not clamped at the rim we need only allow n to vary 
and find the minimum value of given by (16.70). The justification 
for this is as follows. 

In the equilibrium state the total potential eyiergy is a minimum. 
.Now the potential energy due to the strain of the plate and the work 
done by P is proportional to the excess of the left hand side of (16.68) 
over the right hand side. That is 


Vocc2(f—iyA;2a2),.(16.72) 

where 

f =56n2—48w + 24—12 (i-a)(n—i)2 

vj 2W + 3. 

The conditions for a minimum value of V for variations in both c 
and n are 

6V 

ev 
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that is, 
and 


S— 7 ]k^a^ = o, 




dn 


•o. 


■ (16.73) 
• (16.74) 


Eliminating from these we get 

1 df 1 dr] 


whence 


f dn f] dn 


==0, 


s(i)-“.<'*■”) 


This last equation gives n, and then (16.73) gives k^aK Thus the 
method amounts to taking as the minimum value of the fraction 
on the right hand side of (16.70). 

If we put = in (16.70) we get 

i.a-_.652!±i=i+A . . . 


where m — w — i. 
On putting 




^3 + 2 

3m* + 4wi+ 2 


(16.76) 


rn^+2 

we find that 

(3—?/)»»*+4W + 2 (i-.v) = o. 

The extreme values of y that make m real are given by 

4(3-!/)x 2(1—17) = 4®: 


that is. 


- 42^+1 = 0 


whence ?/ = 2 V 3. 

Thus the minimum value of k^cF is 

16(2 — V3) 

*=4-2872 

from which 

2*0705,.(16.77) 

which agrees excellently with 2*07 found from Bessel functions. 

Let a « 0-25. Then (16.70) becomes 

^ 7 »®- 30»+15 
n2--2n + 3 

Taking the minimum value of the expression on the right we get 
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whence ^=2*018,.(16.78) 

which is also remarkably near the 2-017 we got in (16.60) by accurate 
methods. 


290. The approximate method for plates of other shapes. 

The equation (16.65) merely expresses the fact that the energy in 
the disk due to the bending is equal to the work done by the constant 
force 2hP acting on each unit length of the rim, the radial displace¬ 
ment of the rim being assumed to be diie to the buckling of the plate 
and not at all to the shortening of the radial lines; that is, the work 
done by the constant force 2 hP is calculated* on the assumption that 
the curved radial lines in the middle surface have the same length as 
when they were straight, the displacement of the rim being therefore 
due to the bending of the radii alone. Thus the equation for the 
buckling load is correctly attained by assuming that the middle surface 
itself is inextensible. The reason for this is that the strain energy due 
to the compression of the middle surface up to the point when 
buckling begins is separately equal to the work done by the rim forces 
up to that time, and the two terms cancel out of the energy equation. 
We can now get similar equations for plates of other shapes if we 
make the assumption that the middle surface is incompressible. 


291. Rectangular plate. 

Let us return to the problem with which we began this chapter, for 
which the equation of equilibrium is (16.1). Instead of this equation 
we must now use the corresponding energy equation. To get this we 
may multiply both sides by ^ wdxdy and integrate over the area of the 
plate. Thus 

. (16.79) 

Now we have already found, in the case of the disk, that the left hand 
side of this equation is the total energy due to the bending of the disk. 
The proof for a plate of any shape requires a form of Green’s 
theorem, but for the rectangular plate this theorem is easy to prove. 
Thus let 

and let the sides be along the lines n — o, V = o, y = h. 

Then 


Now, by integration by parts, 

/■»?¥&_ Li*]- 

Jo dx-' L Jo dx dx 
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The integrated term is zero because w is zero at both edges. Therefore, 
integrating by parts again, 


dhp , r . z*® aho _ 


consequently 


and therefore 

+ JJyj^dxdy .(16.80) 

If the plate is clamped at the rim the two single integrals are zero, 
whereas if the rim is fixed without clamping, then, along the sides 
a; 5=0, a? = a, since the bending moment is zero, 

dhu . d^w 


whence 




dho d^w 


(16.81) 


and along the other pair of sides 




Now since w = o along all the sides it follows that 
along the two sides x = o, a5=»a. Consequently 


Likewise 


Then finally 


dw 


dw 


S^w dw 
8y^ dxjo 


= o 


= 0. 


ffw'^i^wtkndy = ff xp^-dxdy 
whether the plate is clamped or not. 


(16.82) 
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Again, dealing with the other side of equation (16.79), 8®* 




P being constant over the plate. 
Therefore 

d'^w 


Finally equation (16.79) becomes, for a rectangular plate. 


(16.63) 


(16.84) 


. (. 6 . 85 ) 

The left hand side of this last equation is identical with the strain 
energy V given by (14.154) for a plate whose boundary is formed of 
straight lines Which are all held so that w has the same value over the 
whole boundary. If we were dealing with a plate with a curved 
boundary the correct form of the left hand side of this last equation 
should, in every case, be the value of V given by (14.154). The 
simpler form for the case of the rectangular plate is due to the fact that 
the whole curvature is zero for a rectangular plate, or indeed for any 
plate with a rectilinear boundary. We can quickly put equation 
(16.85) to the test by using 

t«?«Asm—sm-^,.(16.86) 

ah ' ' 

the form that we have already found to be correct for the undamped 
plate. Then 


xr©’— s-x? 

Therefore (16.85) gives 

iE'lji*A* (-L + 4Vx - =—f- + -) 

W bV 4 4 \a®^W’ 


(16.87) 


(16.88) 
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whence 

.(.6,89) 

which is the same equation as (16.7). 


292. Rectangular plate clamped at all the edges. 

Let the origin be taken at the middle of the plate, and let the sides 
Ijg — Then there are two simple forms for w 

that satisfy the boundary conditions, either of which may be used to 
give the approximate values of the smallest buckling thrusts. These 
forms are 


w = ccos^ 


nx 


■ cos=* 


7iy 


. . (16.90) 


and M; = c(a2 —4X*)*(6'^—42/*)*. 

From (1690) we find that 

Sw 71 TlX , TlX ^Tiy 

— ==. — 2C— cos — sin — cos- 
i}x a a a 0 


• (16.91) 




27tX Tiff 

t — 2C —: cos-cos- 


b * 


I I 271X .Tty , 1 27ty .nx\ . . . 

y 2 — 2 cji-*cos- cos=* cos — cos^ — J (16.92) 

^ ^ a b b^ b a \ 

Also, taking the integrals over quarter of the plate instead of the 
whole plate, which- only amounts to omitting a factor 4, we get 


Therefore (16.85) becomes 
n^c^db f 


64 

102 (1 4.^4. J-.]- (L + 9 .) 


whence 


I+Q, 

a* ^ 6* 




64 

8w* 


\ a* 




\ 3 a* '36* 

13-16 , 13-16 877\ 

6 * any' 


For a .square plate 


P + Q. 


32JI* E'/t* 




E'&* 


(16.93) 

(16.94) 
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The corresponding restilt for an unclamped square plate, obtained by 
putting in (i6.6), is 

8 V 9 “ / 


P + Q- 


the factor I corresponding to -J- for struts. 

Again, when the expression for w given in (16.91) is used, the 
equation corresponding to (16.93) is 






which gives, for a clamped square plate, 

P + Q = 36^.(16.97) 

a* 

The difference between the results expressed in (16.93) 

is so small that we may be sure they are both very near the truth. We 

may adopt, as a reliable equation for the clamped plate. 




. . (16.98) 


293. Finite deflexions. 

The buckling thrusts already found in this chapter are the thrusts 
at which buckling begins. In order to produce deflexions that are 
not infinitesimal the thrusts have to be increased, and when the 
TnaYiTTniTm deflexion of a plate is of the same order as, the thickness 
the increase in the thrusts is usually of the same order as the buckling 
thrusts themselves. The reason for this is because, as we have already 
found in the last chapter, the energy in the plate due to the stretching 
of the middle surface is usually of the same order as the energy due 
to bending when the deflexion is the same order as the thickness. In 
the case of a thin rod also it was found that the thrust which will 
produce a finite deflexion is greater than the buckling thrust; yet the 
increase in the thrust does not become appreciable until the maximum 
deflexion becomes appreciable in comparison with the radius of 
curvature; the ratio of the deflexion to the thickness of the rod does 
not affect the thrust at all. Now since it is possible that the deflexion 
of a thin plate may be much greater than the thickness while the 
stresses are still not dangerous it follows that there is no buckling 
thrust for a plate in quite the , same sense as there is for a thin rod. 
For a rod the buckling thrust is usually very near the thrust that 
causes collapse, whereas the buckling thrust for a plate may be but 
a small fraction of the thrust that causes collapse. 

294. Finite deflexion of clamped disk. 

It is worth while to get an approximate solution for one case of 
buckling with a finite deflexion. The clamped disk is probably the 
easiest case to deal with. 
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The problem of finding the deflexion of a plate under the action 
of boundary forces alone consists in solving the eqiiations 


ElVi^w;: 


ViV = 


. ( 16 . 99 ) 


wy^dx^ dx^ dy^ 
/ S^w\^ 6^wd^ 

\dxdy) dx^ cy^ 


(16.100) 


and adjusting the boundary conditions to suit the data of the problem. 
If the deflexion w is everywhere infinitesimal compared with h the 
equations simplify becau?se we can neglect the terms on the right of 
equation (16.100), since these are of the second order in w. In that 
case the appropriate solution of this equation for a plate under thrusts 
at the edges is expressed by 




dxdy ^* 

P and Q being constants over the plate. In the earlier part of this 
chapter we have assumed these as obvious without any argument. The 
problem becomes, clearly, much more complicated when the mean 
stresses are not constant over the plate, and they cannot be constant 
when the right hand side of (16.100) is not negligible. 

For a clamped disk of radius a under a uniform radial thrust at 
the rim let us assume that 

«?=^c(a2—r2)2.(16.101) 

which, as we know, satisfies the conditions that 

dw 


at the rim. 

Now the equations corresponding to (16.99) (16.100) for a 

disk are 


, idwd^(p\ 

ViV- 


I dw dho 
r dr dr^' 


(16.102) 

{16,103) 


The second of these can he written 

I d I d\ 7 i^q}\ 1 dwd^w 

7 ^ V ~ r dr dr'^ 


3 * 
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which gives, after one integration, 

^(ViV) I (dwV^ 


. 


To get the energy equation from (16.102) we multiply by 'wrdr 
(omitting the factor n) and integrate over the whole area. Thus 


dr, 


which becomes 


. 

the integrated term on the right vanishing because 2^» o at the rim 
dw 

and — — o at the centre. 
dr 

Now with the value of w from (16.101) equation (16.104) becomes 

r —^ — 8c^(a*r* — 

Therefore, integrating again, 

-+ \r^) +:A , 

that is, 

7 J)-- a^r* + ^r*) + A. 

Integrating again 

r^ = —c2(a^r^—|aM + ^r®) + -J-Ar2, . . . (16.106) 

no new constant being necessary because both sides vanish where 


Now, since where r = a in this case, equation (16.105) 


becomes 


E'ly” 64 C®(a 2 -- 2 r 2 )Vdr 

= — 32 AEc*y [^Ar—c®(a^r*—^a*r® + ^r^)}r*(o®—r®)®rfr, 


whence 


fE'Ia*-32AE{^lffAa»-^c2aW} . . (16.107) 
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Now the radial stress is 


p' 


(i6.io8) 


consequently, if P is the radial compressive stress at the rim, we 
find that 


P-(P\)^-E(~iA + ic 2 a«) . . . (16.109) 

Therefore equation (16.107) gives 

( 2 Pn^ \ 


whence 


P-sg+AW 


ibE'h^ 3 
3 14 ’ 


. (i6.iio) 


where Wq indicates the maximum deflexion of the disk. 

If the deflexion Wq is infinitesimal the term involving is 
negligible in this last equation, and when this term is omitted the 
equation agrees with (16.71). 

If ivq = 4/4, twice the thickness of the plate, then 


P = Y^{i+T®r(i-o*)}.(16.111) 

in which case the second term in the bracket is about 0*6 of the first. 
This means that the thrust at the rim required to produce a maximum 
deflexion equal to twice the thickness of the plate is about i*6 of the 
buckling thrust. A plate whose radius is very much greater than its 
thickness might be well within the elastic limit if the maximum 
deflexion were twice the thickness. It follows therefore that the 
buckling thrust may quite easily be but a small fraction of the thrust 
that would cause a plate to collapse utterly. 


295. The buckling of deep beams. 

The following theory applies to beams whose cross-sections have 
one principal axis parallel to the applied loads. We shall always assume 
that the loads are vertical so that we can easily distinguish between 
the two principal axes. The expression deep applied to these beams 
is to be understood' to mean that the moment of inertia of the section 
about the vertical principal axis is very much smaller than the moment 
of inertia about the horizontal principal axis. 

The central axis of the beam in the unstrained state, that is, the 
line passing through the centres of gravity of the sections, is under¬ 
stood to be straight. Moreover, unless the contrary is distinctly stated, 
the beams are supposed to have uniform sections. 

32* 
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Let OX be taken through two points of the strained central axis, 
and let OY be a horizontal axis perpendicular to OX. The honzonta 
deflexion of a point on the central axis is denoted by ^ 

When loads are applied to a deep beam the vertical principal axis 
remains vertical if the loads are not too big- But there are critical 
systems of loading for which the untwisted state of the beam becomes 
unstable. In the buckled state the beams are twisted and bent side¬ 
ways. There is thus no deflexion y until a critical state of loa mg 
is reached, whereas there is a vertical deflexion of the cental axis 
for the smallest loads. Nevertheless, owing to the great difference 
between the two principal moments of inertia, the vertical deflexion 
will be small even when buckling begins. 

Let ODD'B (fig. 157) be a plan of the central line of a buckled 
beam. The point D has coordinates Xj y] and the point D' has 

coordinates da?, y-{~dy^ The 
beam is so twisted in the buckled 
jstate that the upper part of the 
beam is further from the ver¬ 
tical plane containing OX than 
the central line itself at all points 
except possibly at the ends of 
the beam: that is. if the twist 



of the beam at D is represented 
by a vector on the right-handed screw system, this vector points towards 
O when y is positive, and away from O when y is negative. 

Let I denote the moment of inertia of the section of the beam 
about is vertical principal axis, and kt K denote the torsion coefficient 
of the beam. If t denotes the twist per unit length at any point of 
the beam the relation between twist and torque Q is 

Q = K?it, 


n being the modulus of rigidity, 
number of different sections in 



Fig-. 158- 


The constant K is calculated for *8 
Chapter VII. 

The action across the section at 
D of one portion of the beam on 
the other is a couple and a vertical 
force, the latter being the usual 
shearing force in beams. The couple 
can be resolved into three components, 
M about a vertical line, G in the vertical 
plane which touches the central line at 
D, and Q in a plane perpendicular 
to the other two. The vectors repre¬ 
senting Q and G axe horizontal vec¬ 
tors, and they are respectively along 
and peipendicular to the plan of the 
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central line at D, F^. 158 shows the plan of the dement DD' of 
the beam^ and also the couples which have horizontal vectors. Taking 
moments about the vector representing (Q + ^Q) ^or the equilibrium 
of the element DD' we get, to first order in dqj. 

(Q + <^Q) — Q cosd^ 4* G sind9? — o, . . ,(16.112) 

whence 

dQ 4“ GdUp “ o, 
or 

^ — G— • 

dx dx 


Therefore 


dy 

»tan ^ ^ nearly. 

dx 


^_ 

dx dx^ 


. (16.113) 


The moment of the shearing force at D and the load on DD^ were 
neglected in forming equation (16.112) because these are quantities 
of smaller order than dQ or Gdtp when the load is applied to the 
central line of the beam. 

The couples M and G can each be resolved into components having 
vectors along the two principal axes of the twisted section at D; 
Suppose AA' is the principal * x 

axis which is vertical in the ^ 

unstrained state. Then the ^ V 

component of G about AA' is G Q \ 

Gsin 0 , or approximately Gd, .—\ 

where 0 is the inclination of Gsin Giyr — 
a'A to the vertical. Also the iaCOS 

component of M about the same ^ 

axis is Mcos0, which is ap- ^59 

proximately M. Thus the total 
couple about AA' is approximately G 0 + M. 

The component curvature of the beam in the direction perpendi¬ 
cular to the principal axis AA' is approximately 

1=^.(16.114) 

gdx» V 

Since the couple producing this curvature is (G 0 +M) we get, by 

equation (14.33), 

E'I^ = G0+M.(16.115) 


(16.114) 


where 
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Now since the only forces acting on the beam are vertical forces, we 
find, by taking moments about a vertical axis for the equilibrium of 
an element of beam, that M is constant. 

Again the component couple about the central axis of the beam 
at D is approximatdy Q. This, then, is the torque at D, and the 
correspohddng twist per unit length is 


dO 

dx 


(16.116) 


Therefore, from the relation between torque and twist, 

dD 

Q = Km = Kn— .(16.117) 

ax 

We can make our results a little more general by assuming that 
there is a thrust P applied to the beam along the axis of x. In that 
case the couple M is not constant, but has the form given by the 
equation 

M-N~P2/, 

exactly as for a strut. Then equation (16.115) can be written thus 


ri0=G0 + N-Py.(16.118) 

N and P being constants. 

By means of (16.117) e<luation (16.113) becomes 


dx^ ~ dx* 


(16.119) 


if K is constant. 

When the loads on the beam are given G can be found. Then the 
two last equations determine y and 6 as functions of x. 

If P is zero y can be eliminated immediately from the last two 
equations. The eliminant is 


E'lKng-G(G0+N) 


. . (16.120) 


The couple N is the couple applied about a vertical axis at each end 
6f the beam. This couple does not come into action until the beam 
is buckled, and, moreover, it must remain zero when the beam is 
buckled unless the ends are clamped so that they cannot rotate about 
vertical axes. It is, of course, possible for a beam which has dis¬ 
placements in two planes to have totally different end conditions for 
displacements in the two planes. For example, if one end of the beam 
is free to rotate about a well-fitting hinge with a horizontal axis, the 
hinge itself being attached to a rigid body, then at that end the beam 
is pinned for displacements in the vertic^ plane, but clamped for dis¬ 
placements in the horizontal plane. 
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296. Beam of length I under a pair of balancing couples 
at the ends and a thrust P and no other forces. 



O Plan of Central Line X 


Fig. 160. 


It is understood that the ends are held so that 6 is zero at both 
ends. It is very easy to see that no torque is necessary to maintain 
this state of the ends. Thus the end conditions for 6 are 


0 = 0 where x = o and where x^l * . . (16.121) 

Also, the a;-axis being taken through the ends of the middle line, 
the following end conditions hold:— 


y = o where a; = o and where x = l. . . (16.122) 

Now integrating (16.119) twice we get, since G is constant, 

'KjnO = — -f-Ajic “1“ B]^ . . , . (16.123) 

In consequence of the conditions in (16.121) and (16.122) it follows 
that 'Ai and Bj are both zero. 

Therefore 


K7i0= — Qy .(16.124) 

On substituting the value of 0 given by the last equation in (16.118) 
we get 



G2 

Kw 


?/ + N —P?/, 


whence 


d-y 




')?/-N 


(16.125) 


where 


m ^ = — -h-^.(16.126) 

ETKw^ET ^ 

Since we are assuming that there is no couple in a horizont|Ll plane 
at either end of the beam the couple N is zero. Consequently 
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This equation has exactly the same form as the equation for th-e de¬ 
flexion of a strut with pinned ends. Moreover the end conditions 
for y are exactly the same as for the stmt. For a discussion of the 
solution of the equation we need only refer to Chapter VI where 
Euler’s theory of struts is given. We diedlice, by a repetition of the 
arguments used for the strut, that 

y^Asmmx^ -.(16.128) 


S7t 


(16.129) 


s being an integer. 

The smallest value of w gives, of course, the smallest buckling 
force. This smallest value occurs when s = i - In that case 


G2 , 


(16.130) 


This result includes the result for the strut, since we have only to 
put G zero to get the strut problem. If, however, P is zero, the last 
equation gives the couple which will buckle the beam in a plane 
perpendicular to the one in which the couple acts. This buckling 
couple is 


G = j|/E'IKn.(16.131) 

Returning to the more general result in equation (16.130), we notice 
that P might conceivably be negative. Suppose then that P = — T, 
where T represents a tension. Then equation (16.130) becomes 


G^ 71 ^ 

.(16.132) 

We thus see that a thrust and a couple each tend to buckle the 
beam when acting separatdy, and that their effects are added when 
they act together. A tension, however, partly or wholly neutralises 
tlw effect of the couple, so that it is possible to avoid buckling even 
when a big couple is applied provided a big enough tension is applied 

at t^ sanM time. It should be noticed that, since buckling depends 

on ^ a cha^e in the direction of G does not alter the effect of G 
The couple and thmst in (16.130) are equivalent to a single force 
Tf point not on the axis of Thus suppose a pair 

Of thrusts P are applied along the line parallel to the ;r-axis at a 

fwce”p r equivalent to a 

Se SeLlr “ ^ buckle 


• (16.133) 
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For a given value of p this last equation has two real roots fiar P, 
one positive and one negative, and however small p is there is always 
a negative root. This shows that sl beam can bucMe under the action 
of a pair of opposing pulls applied along any line parallel to the 
central axis of the beam. Moreover, if p is very smsdl the negative 
root of (16.133) has a large magnitude and it is approximately the 
same as would be got by dropping the constant term. Thus the 
approximate value of the negative root when p is very small is 

p—^ ..(16.134) 

It is remarkable that this depends only on the torsional rigitidy K^^ 
and not at all on the flexur^ rigitidy El. 

From (16.124) and (16.128) we find 

Q = —mGA cosmr. 

When the beam is buckled A is not zero,, and consequently Q is not 
zero ait the ends of the beam. Other writers have concluded from 
this that buckling cannot take place unless couples act about OX at 
the ends of the beam. But the reader is referred) to fig. 158 for the 
correct meaning of the torque Q; the torque is the component couple 
about the tangent to the central line, not about OX. Since OX is 
not the tangent to the central line at either end! it follows that Q is 
not zero at either end. The torque at either end is, in fact, tlie com- 
ponend of the couple G about the tangent to the central line at that end. 

Beam damped at both ends. 

If, in addition to the couple G and the thrust P, a couple is 

dy , 

applied at each end in a horizontal plane so as to keep — zero, the 

new conditions are that N in equation (16.125) is not zero, and 

where a; =0 and where x=^l. . . (J[6.i35) 

dx 

The conditions in (16.121) and (16.122) still hold, and therefore 
(16.124) is still true. We have therefore to solve (16.127) with the 

conditions that y and ^ are zero at both ends. But again this is 
ux ^ 

exactly the strut problem with both ends clamped but with “F B 

instead of P. Therefore, by repeating the reasoning for the clamped 
strut, we find that the beam buckles when 

^ + P-4E'I^*.(16.136) 

K« l’‘ 

Again if P is zero this gives _ 

G = ^ ElKn .... 


(16.136) 


• (16.137) 
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297. Beam of length I fixed at one end and free at the 
other, and carrying a load R at the free end. 

Since the end thrust P is zero we can n^e equation (16.120) at 
once. Moreover the couple N is certainly zero because there is no 
couple in a horizontal plane at the free end- Thus equation (16.120) 
becomes 

E'IKn^=-GS0.(16.138) 

We shall use a short S3rmbol for the oft recurring expression ETKfj. 
We shall put 

c^^E'lKn .(16.139) 


Then when P is zero we have to solve the equation 

^2- ^2 ^ ■ 


. (16.140) 


Let the origin be taken at the free end. Then the bending moment 
at 2^ in a vertical plane is 

G = Rx,.(16.141) 


and the sufficient end conditions are 


0 = 0 where z — /, 


Q = o, that is, 


dx 


o, where z —o . 


(16.142) 

(16.143) 



we find 


The differential equa¬ 
tion (16.140) now be¬ 
comes 


d^e 


(16.144) 


Putting 


(« 6 . 145 ) 

2 C 


^ R dO 
dx ds dx c ^ ds ’ 

dx- c ds dx ) 

c ds^ ds- 


= 5|^ 

c (ate 


+ 


2S 


^1 

ds^ r 


Therefore (16.144) becomes 
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d^e , dd ^ 

* TT “1“ j” ~ 

ds* ds 

. (16.146) 

0 = . 

• (16.147) 

■ • 

. (16.148) 

1 functions* of order n is 


dz , / «*\ 

*+(—p)— 0 • • • 

. (16.149) 


Next putting 

we transform (16.146) into 

I 


When n is not an integer the complete solution of this is 

*=“-^Jn(«) + BJ_n(s),.116.150) 

the functions ($) and J-n («) being Bessel functions of order n and 
—w respectively. , The function ]»(«) is defined by means bf an in¬ 
finite series thus 

' 8 ^ \ 

. " ^ 2^*jr(w+i)l 2^\2(n+i)(n+2) 


The quantity JT (?^ + i) in the deno-minator is the gamma function. 
The values of log F (x) are tabulated in Williamson's Integral Calculus. 

In many proiblems the factor is unimportant; it is 

merged into the arbitrary constant. 

Equation (16.148) is identical with (16.149) if n = ^. Therefore 
the solution of (16.148) is 

«=» AJ^(s)+BJ_^(s). 

Consequently 

= {AJ^(S) + BJ_^(«)} 

= (»)+B,J_^(s)i . . .(16.152) 

It is worth while to get this result directly from equation (16.144) 
without making use of Bessel’s equation. Indeed (16.144) is, in 
many respects, a simpler form of equation than Bessel’s equation. 
Let us put 

W»‘ = ^.(16.153) 

c** 


To solve 

^ + m«a:»0 = o.(16.154) 

** See Byerley’s Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonies (Ginn and Co); 
or Watson’s Theory of Bessel Functions (Cambridge University Press). 
See also Appendix A. 
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(16.155) 


6"=2a,af 


d^e 

— = :Sr(r-i)arOir^ 

Therefore our differential equation gives 

2:{r{r—i)arX''-^ + m*araf+'^}=o, . . 
which is equivalent to 

Since this is an identity the coefficient of must 

Therefore 

r(r—i)ar + w*a^_4=rO, .... 
whence, if r{r —i) is not zgro, 

^ » Clf - M • m m m 

r(r—i)^ ^ 

If, however, r = o or r«wi, then 0^-4 is zero. It follows there¬ 
fore from (16.158) that a_4 and a_3 are zero. Next by putting 
4 01 r = — 3 it follows from the same equation that a^s 2uad 
<»—7 are also zero. It is dear then that ascending series may begin 
at r o or r == i. The coefficients in the series beginning with 
y«=»o are Uq, a^, ag, etc. The relation between these coeffidents is 
given by (16.159). Thus 

a, = --ao, 


(16.156) 

(16.157) 
be zero. 

(16.158) 


(16.159) 




Therefore one series is 


Og-— Og = 


ao|i-- 






3*4 3-4-7-8 3.4.7.8.11.12 

Likewise the series beginning with r — i is 

{ rrM . vnW \ 

Therefore 

, m®cc® 


+ 


0 = ao] 

+ 


ai|« 


3-4 3 - 4 - 7-8 


■•■I 


■I 


(i6.r6o) 


4-5 4-5-8.9 

This last equation is identical with (16.152) 

Now the condition in (16.143) gives 

“i .(16.161) 
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and the condition in (16.142) next gives 


0= I — 


3.4 ■34.7.8^. 

This last equation determines mH\ which in turn determines R. The 
equation for has an infinite number of roots corresponding to 
the infinite number of possible forms into which the beam can buckle. 
The smallest root is the only one that matters in the buckling 
problem. 

When u is written for mH^ equation (16.162) becomes 
u ^ u'^ 

+.(16.163) 

Now if u is positive and not greater than 12 the series for u can 
be written 



3.4.7.8V XI.12/ 


+... 


which is clearly positive. Therefore the smallest root of (16.163) 
must be greater than 12. Again when «= 20 the series is 


20 


20* 


20 


20* 


12 3.4.7-81 II.12 ‘ 11,12.15.16 

__£_l_25( 20 20* 


3 "*"42 r 

3 42 


II .12 II. 12 .15.16 


which is negative. Thus the series changes sign somewhere between 
u^i2 and u = 20 . Now for this range of values of-w the term 
containing the first power of u is the greatest term in the series. 
Then let us write equation (16.163) in the form 


w = 12 




7,8 7.8.11.12 7.8.11.12.15.16 

We may try 16. Then the right hand side 

, 32 128 128 

=» I2H-- 

7 7-3-II 7-3-ii->5 

= 12 + 4-5714—0-5541 +0-0369-0-00155+0-00005 
“16053. 


. (16.164) 


This is nearly identical with m, and \t is very likely to be a better 
value than the assumed value 16. Then let us next try m— 16-1. 
Then the right hand side of (16.164). 

= 12+4-62874 — 0-56457+0-03787—0-00150 + 0-00004 
= 16*1006. 
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It is clear then that i6-i is very near the true value of the root 
Newton’s method, which is illustrated below, may be used to get a 
closer approximation to the root of such a series. 

Let i6'i, the value of u that has been used in calculating 
the terms in the last approximation. Also let 


f(u) = 12 — 






7.8 7.8.11.12 

and let the exact root of equation (16.163) be (u^+a). Then 

/'(tti+a) = o,.( 16 . 165 ) 

whence, neglecting higher powers of a than the first, we get 

+ = o.( 16 . 166 ) 

Therefore 


r(«i) 


.... (16.167) 


/•'(Ml) 

The second fonn for a is much more convenient for calculation 
than the first. 


Now 

Also 


f(u^)== i6‘ioo6 -16*1000 
== o*ooo6 




2%^ 3Ml» 

7.8 7.8.11.12 


The terms in this series are quickly obtained from the terms in 
f{Ui) since the only labour necessary is to multiply the terms in 
the latter series by i, 2, 3, etc., respectively. In this way we find 


— 8 - 39 . 

Therefore 


0*0006 XI 6 * I 

0 * 00116 , 

- 8-39 

and consequently 


. ( 16 . 168 ) 


w = a = 16*09884 .( 16 . 169 ) 

This determines the smallest value of G to a sufficiently good 
approximation. Thus 


RZi = cm^l^ — c j/w 

= 4*01235Ve'IKw .... (16.170) 

The root of equation (16.163) could have been found in another way. 
This equation is equivalent to 
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Stokes’ formula for the first root of this equation gives 

1 * 

^ w ^~2‘ oo 6,.116.171) 

which agrees with (16.170). 

298. A beam of len^ I carries a load R at the middle 
and is supported at the ends, the only couples at the ends 
being such torsional couples as will keep the ends from 
twisting. 

The ends are to be regarded as pinned both for horizontal and 
vertical displacements. Also the load R must be understood to be 
at the middle point of the section half way between the 

ends. 

Let X be measured from one end of the beam towards the other 
end. Then, at a point between the origin and the load R, the couple 
G is the moment of the supporting force at the origin. Thus 

G = — |Ra5 

and therefore equation (16.120) becomes, since N is zero in this case, 


If we now write 


d^e 


dx^~ 

4 C* ^ 


R* 

4 c® 

4E'lKn 


(16.172) 


■ (16.173) 


this last differential equation is the same as (16.154). The solution 
of the equation is therefore given by (16.160). Since there is a point 
of discontinuity at the middle of the beam it is best, if possible, to 
find two conditions in the half of the beam to which our solution 
applies by means of which the constants andl can be determined. 
Two such conditions are 

0 = 0 where a: = o.(16.174) 

dte 

— = 0 where x — ^l .(16.175) 

The second of these conditions follows from the obvious fact that 
0 has either a maximum or a minimum value at the middle of the 
beam. 

The condition (16.174) applied to (i6,i6o) gives 

^0 = 0 . 

Then condition (16.175) gives 


I-- + 


where 


4.5.8 4 - 5 - 8 - 9 -I 2 


+ ... = 0,. . (16.176) 
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The least root of (16.176) is 

14—4*482 . - 

We therefore find 

R2Z* —i = 64140®, 

whence 


RZ®= i6*94Ve1]^ 


. (16.177a) 

. (i6'i77b) 


299. The boundary conditions for a clamped beam. 

When there is no end thrust on a beam the differential equations 
for 6 and y are (16.120) and (16.119), which are re-written here: 


, d^e 


- G(G 0 +N). 

d^y 


= -G 


dx* 


. (16.178) 
• (16.179) 


Now the constant N in the first of these equations is an unknown 
constant of the nature of a constant of integration. When, therefore, 
6 is found as a function of x fi:om (16 178), the expression contains 
three unknown constants, and we have usually only two boundary 
conditions involving 0 alone. These are not sufficient to determine 
the ratios of the constants and the buckling load involved in G. We 
are thus obliged to use some of the boundary conditions foi y Now 

one more condition is all we need, and since — is zero at both ends 

dx 

of the beam this condition can be expressed in the form 


that is. 


X 


•liH, 


X 




• o. 


. . . . (16.180) 

■^is last condition introduces no new constant; it therefore supplies 
the extra condition that was needed to determine the buckling load 

without finding ^ or —. 

dx ’ 

in (16.180) ate from ont end to the 
'i*''ahsly not necessary that the oriein 


It the beam is loadri syemnetrically aboct the middle we ate 
entitled n. assmne that J_o at the middle as well an at the ends. 
In that case w. ..y take the range of integmtio, i„ (.6..80) between 
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one end and the middle of the beam. Thus, whether the origin is 
at the middle or at one end, the extra condition for this case is 


I 




(16.181) 


If Kn is constant this factor may, of course, be omitted 

300. A beam of length- /, supported at ’the ends, carries 
a concentrated load R at the middle point and the ends are 
clamped for horizontal displacements. 

This case differs from the 
last in that the couple N in 
equation (16.120) is not zero, 
dy 

and — is zero at each end. 
dx 


N 


iH 


Elevation 


The couple G has exactly the 
some value as in the last pro¬ 
blem. 

With the origin at one end * 
equation (16.120) becomes, for the present problem, 


N 


Plan 

Fig. 162 


whence 

ci~ = iRx(N-iRzff), 

d~d 

—* = — m^x^O -|- 6 bm^ , . 
ax^ 

A R- 


where 

. . (16.182) 


= . 

. . (16.183) 


mb ^ 

i 2 cm^ 6c * ‘ 

. . (16.184) 


The solution of (16.182) in a series is 


0 


! m^x^ 

+ ®i I 






3.4.7.8 


bm^ 




m*x 


4^7 


+ 




(16.185) 


6.7 ' 6.7.10.11 

The conditions which must be satisfied at the ends of the half beam 
to which the solution applies are 

ff = o where x = o, .(16.186) 


and 


T, 17 

— = o where x^il. 
dx 


. (16.187) 


33 
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We hav^ in addition, the condition ^iven in (16.181} namely 

L G*-” . 

To satisfy the first of these conditions must be zero. Also, by 
means of (16.120), the last condition can be put into the form 

o=J (G 0 +N)ito 






= / {tmbe—tn^acd)dx 


pit 

= cj ( 6 b—mx 6 )mdx. 


Now let u be written for and let 


X=i- 

u 



4.5.8 4.5.8.9.12 

Y= ^ — 

-4. 

M* W* , 


6 + 

6.7.10 6.7.IO.U.I4 1 ■ • • ■ 

u 

— 



3 

4 - 57 ' 4 « 5 - 8 - 9 -ii 4 . 5 -B. 9 -i^-I 3 -I 5 

V = 6 — 

-+ 



5^ 

6,79 6.7.IO.II.I3 ^ 


Then the condition (16.187) gives 


(16.189) 

(16.190) 

(16.191) 

(16.192) 
(16 193) 


aiX+J5OT»l*Y=o; 
and the condition (16.189) gives 


_2.U + 15,„1V. 


^ O. 


The elimination of the ratio a^:b from the last two equations leads 
to the equation ' 


XVH-YU = o . . . . (16.194) 

The smallest root of this equation can be found by calculating values 
of the functions X, Y, V, U, for dilferent values of u. The arithmetic 
involved is rather laborious. It will be found that this smallest root 
is approximately 


10*47 .(16.195) 

Therefore the smallest buckling load is R gfiven by 

R/* = 2»n*l*VE'IK» = 8 Vi 0-47 Vf/ TTTw 

— 25-89VE'IKw..(16196) 
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301. A beam fixed at one end and free at the other car¬ 
ries a load W uniformly distributed along its length. 

Let w be the load 

taken at the free end --—— 

and X measured towards 

the fixed end. Therefore 163 

G = 

Then the differential equation (16.120) becomes 

(TiQ 

ETK?i—, = 


dx'^ 


whence 


where 


(W^ 
dz 

The solution of equation (16.197) is 

19.® or® 



. . . . (i6.iq7 ) 


. . . . (16.108) 

4E'IK«‘ ■ ■ 


the torque is zero 

at a; = 0 and 9 is 

where jc =» 0, 

. . . . (16.199) 

where x^l • 

. . . . (16.200) 


. . ( TO*®* , TO^^®^* \ 

6 = A{ I-r- + —r-• 

[ 5.6 5.6.11.12 } 


-f-B®^ I - 


{ 




-... J . . u6.20i) 

7-12.13 J 


6.7 * 6.: 

Condition (16.199) makes B = o. Then the other condition gives 


0=1 




+ 




5.6 5.6.11.12 5.6.11.12.17.18 

The smallest root of this is 

?w^i®=4i*30, . . . 


(16.202) 
. . (16.203) 


whence 




41*30, 


W/2= I 2 * 85 VETKw. 


. (16.204) 


33 * 


and therefore 
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302. A beam supported, without clamping, at both ends, 
carries a load W distributed uniformly along its leng'th. 

If we take the origin at one end the bending moment is 

G = —a;) .(16.205) 

Therefore the differential equation for d is 

= a;)®0.(16.206) 

Now it is more convenient to take the origin at the middle of the 
rod. Th-en putting 


we get 


E'lKn 


=» X — -J-Z 

d^e 


(16.207) 


- -. . . (16.208) 

For convenience we shall use a dimensionless variable instead of jir-. 
Thus we put 

= .(16.209) 

and then our differential equation becomes 

d^e • 

^ - . . . 


where 




16'^E'lKn “ ' ■ 

Now there is a solution of the type 

0 ^A{i+ ...}, 

Bind this satisfies the condition 


(16.210) 

(16.211) 


(l(>.2I2) 


dO 

^==0 where a; = o.(16.213) 

We have only to satisfy the additional conditions 
9 = 0 where a? = 

® = o where s=±i .(16.214) 

On substituting the assumed series for 9 in equation (16.210) and 
equating the coefficients of the several powers of j we get 
2 


4.3 = —?n2(a2—2) = (w^2 4J 

^• 5®6 = — ^"(^4 — 20 ^ + i ) 


= + 28m'^ + 24). 

Thus all the coefficients a,, a,, etc,can be expressed in terms of 
m*. which IS a mere number. Then condition (16.214) gives 

o = i+®* + “4 + <*6+.(16.215) 
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If we write 

= I+flb + ®4 + a6+ .... (16.216) 

we can calculate /(i), /(2), f{s), etc., and plot the curve x^f{x) 
An approximate value of can be found from the curve. The 
smallest root is very near 3, and by successive approximations it is 
found to be 


Therefore 


.(16.217) 

WZ2 - 16 V3^VElKJi 

= 28-3iVe1Kw.(16.218) 


303. A beam free at one end and fixed at the other car¬ 
ries a uniformly distri- K//yv 


buted load W and a 
much smaller load R 
at the free end. 

Writing wl for W and 
taking the origin at the 
free end we get 

G = ^wz^+'Rx 




Fig. 164 


RO 

“i»|(*+s)-S). 

Now we are making the assumption that R is small in comparison 

R2 

with wl It follows then that — is small in comparison with and 

^ f B.V . . ■ 

therefore in comparison with (^ “ 1 ^^ept in the region near 

the end 33*= o, and this is the region where G is itself sm’all. Without 
serious error therefore we may take 

G=iw^a: + ^y.(16.220) 

The differential equation for 6 is consequently 



, d^e 

In this put 

X 

then 

d^e 

whence 

d^0 


dx^ 


R 

»x + -; 
w 


(16.221) 




. . (16.222) 
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m®== 




4ElK»‘ ■ ■ * 
o where a;«« o , 


. (16.223) 
. (16.224) 


The end conditions are 

dx 

6^0 where x^l. .(16.225) 

Now the solution of (16.222) is given in equation (16.201). In the 
present case 


I- 


...} 


+ B2;! I 




(16.226) 


5.6. 5.6.11.12 

1^7 "^6.7.12.13 

The boundary condition at the free end is 

d 0 ^ R 

where »=»—. 
dz 10 

Since we are neglecting aU except the first power of ~ in our eqtia- 
. ,, to 

tions this makes 

The second condition (16.225) to 




12 


where 


5-6 5.6.11.12 


. .. . (16*227) 


.(16.228) 

Thus the equation for is the 


srbrsr “ 

“'('+!)*-.( i 6 j 29) 

•i‘+l)'-y^ . . . . .(.6..JO, 


whence 


or, to the first power of_, 


w 


"“•('+§)-V4-?5S. 


Therefore 
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that 


IS, 


WZ^+3RZ«= 12-86 VEIKw, . . .(16-231) 
This last equation is correct for values of R that are much smaller 
than W; we cannot, of course, rely on the equation for other ratios 
of R to W. Nevertheless, if we actually put W=.o in this last equation 

we find _ 

Ri* «= 4-29 VElKn, 

which differs by only 7 ^ from the result in (16.170) which was 
calculated on the assumption that W was zero. It seems likely there¬ 
fore that (16.231) cannot be far from the truth even when R is not 
small in comparison with W. The equation 

= .(16.232) 

12- 86 4-012 

which is correct when R==o, and correct when W=o, and is neariy 

p 

correa when — is s^pall, may safely be used when R bears any 

w 

ratio to W. In fact, by solving this problem again with the contrary 
assumption that W is small compared with R we find 
RZ» + 0-291WZ* = 4-012 yi'IKw, 
which is equivalent to • 

= .(16.233) 

13- 8 4*012 

This differs from (16.232) by very little, and that only in the small 
term. We thus get another confirmation of (16.232) as an approximate 
formula. 

304. A beam, supported without clamping at the ends, 
carries a load R at the middle in addition to a much smaller 
load W distributed uniformly 
along the length. 

This can be solved by first 
neglecting W—the solution for 
which case is given in (16.177) — 
and then adding' a correction to 
0 for the extra term due to W 
in the bending moment G. This 
problem is solved in a paper in 
the Philosophiccd Magazine for February 1920.* The solution there 

found is 

—VElkn. .... (16.234) 

i 6*94~28’6 

* The Buckling of Deep Beams by J. Prescott; Phil. Mag. Vol. XXXIXy 
February 1920. 


1 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 

R 

1111 11 11 11 1 

iiiiiium 



Fig 165. 
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Now the equation 


16*94 ■*■28-31 


=Ve'ik«. 


• (*6-235) 


is correct when R is zero and when W is zero, and it differs so little 
from- (16^34) that it is very likely to be nearly correct for all values 
of the ratio R:W. It is therefore safe to use (16,235) as a good 
Approximation in all cases. 

305. Load not applied at the centre of the beam. 

So far we have assumed that the loads acting: on buckled beams 
were apphed at the centre of gravity of the section in every case. It 
was on this assumption that equation (16.112) was obtained. Let us 

aH element dx is applied 

m K f * tively to the beam, this point having coordinates 
rf « p is measured in the direction 

tra^ to ih 1 vertically upward's^ that is, in the direction. con- 

Ke se^foir^f the a:-axis passes through the centres of gravity 
of the sections of the unstrained beam. The iiknitesimal element DD' 

' *57 is shown in fig. 166, the observer 

supposed to look in the direction from 

J [fj . ^2^ 2 moment of amount 

''^' 41 ! Iwriy about the same axis as (Q+rfQ) 

// quantify should therefore be 

U ! ,j band side of (i6.112). This 

Fig. 166 "®’^‘^«‘-^-tead^^(i 6 .ix 3 ). 

- , dx + (16.236) 

Consequently (16.119' is changed! to 

Km —( 

afes .(16.237) 

aod when P is zero (16.120) is, changed to 

°109 + N|-E'to(p + ^,. . ,.6 ,. 8 . 

This last equation, together with th.. k j • 1 —3 > 

the buckling load. In general » is a eivT ^ oonditions, determines 
^ a gven function oi a:, except thaMt^i'“‘*°V^ and w must 
Slant factt» the magnitude of which we involve a con- 

-Now the solution of (16.238) has determine. 

v-W 9^,2) is the + • • - (*6.239) 

ana B are arbitraiy- constants, a^^ *0 — E'leo» A 

constant as we pointed out iii Art.299 por an arbitrary 

® beam vrhich is not 


-w{p-i-qe) (16.236) 
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clampee at the ends N is zero, and therefore the number of arbitrary- 
constants reduces to two, the same as the number of boundary con¬ 
ditions. When N is not zero there are three boundiary conditions* 
Whether there are two constants or three they can all be expressed 
in terms of the values /J, /“g, f^, cp, and their differential coefficients 
(of first or second order) at both ends of the beam. That is, the two 
boundary conditions (or three if N is not zero) determine definite 
values of the arbitrary constants, giving a definite value of 0 . Thug 
the beam is in equilibrium in a strained but not unstable state, unless 
it happens that the arbitrary constants have infinite values. Infinite 
values of the constants give an infinite value of 9 which is the 
analytical way in which instability shows itself. Now the vanishing 
of a single expression involving /j, and their differential 

coefficients at the ends of the beam is enough to make the constants 
all infinite. The equation expressing the condition that the arbitrary 
constants are all ignite is exactly the same equation as we should 
get to express the condition that the constants are not zero when 
(p{x) is zero for all values of x. That is, the condition for instability 
is just the same whether (p (x) (and therefore also p) is zero or not. 
To show this in a simple case let us suppose that the beam is not 
clamped, in which case N is zero. Let the end-conditions be that 
0 = 0 at x = o and x = t These conditions give 


A/i (o) + B/g (o) 4- 99(0) = o \ 
A/iW + BA(0 + 9W = o/‘ • 


. (16.240) 


From these we get 


y(OA'(o)-y(o)A(^ 


. (16.241) 
. (16.242) 


Both A and B are infinite if 

. . . .(16.243) 

If we had put «p(o) = o and ^( 0 =o in equations (16.240) and then 
eliminated the ratio A:B from the two equations, thus assuming ttot 
A and B are not zero, we should have arrived at the same equation 
(16.243), and *is is the equation which determines the buckling load. 
We thus' find that the condition for instability is independent of the 
function w{x) in this case, and a similar argument can be applied 
to any other case. It therefore follows that the coordinate p does 
not affect stability. 

Although the theoretical buckling load is independent of p it is 
possible that A and B may be so big when the load is nearly, but not 
quite, equal to the buckling load that the beam has greater strains 
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than it should reasonably stand. That is, if p is not aero, there is a 
range of values of the load, extending fron a little below to a little 
abwe the buckling load, for which the beam may be regarded as 
Wfict a fau When p is zero there is just one critical smallest load, Md 
6 and y will remain absolutely zero for all loads smaller than this. 


306. A beam of lengto l, fixed at au- I and free at »—o, 
carries a load W uniformly distributed along its length at a 
constant height q above the centres of the sections. 

This is the problem that was solved in Art. 301 with the modifica¬ 
tion that the load is applied at height q above the .u-axis. 

If ai denotes the load per unit length equation (16.238) for this 
problem becomes 

E'IK» ^ -E.’lwq)e , 


whence 


where 

and 


dx^ 


6^ 


wq 

Kn 


4E'IKn 


(16.244) 

(16.245) 


Now q is supposed to be small. If q were zero the value of 9 satisfying 
the boundary conditions of this problem would be, by (16.201), 





5.5.11.12 


. (16.246) 


Since b* is small the actual value of 6 for the present problem will 
differ from by a small function of a? We can find a first approxima¬ 
tion to this small function ot x by usinj^ 6 ^ for 9 in the small term in 
equation (16.244.). Thus we have to solve the equation 

d^d 

— -6*0,.(16.247) 


A particular integral of this equation is 

A62®»F(»»«a:6)^.(16.248) 

where 
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5 * 

19.20 
etc. . 


-1-:- 

1.2.7.8.13.14 5.6.7.8.13.14 

5.6.11.12.13.14"^ 5.6.11.12.17.18 


(16.249) 


Now 

0=01 + 0^.(16.250) 

is a solution of (16.245) which satisfies the condition that the torque 
is zero at the enda:—o, which is one of the conditions of the present 
problem. The other condition is that 

0=0 where a:*/.(16.251) 

Let denote the series in brackets in (16.246). Then the 

condition that has still to be satisfied is 

= .... (16.252) 

an equation from which w®/® has to be found. Now since h* is small 
a first approximation to the root of this last equation rs the root of 
the equation 

which root is, by (16.205), 

41*30.(16.253) 


To get a second approximatioti to the root of (16.252) put 

41*30 + ??.(16.254) 

Then .(16.252) becomes 

/'(4i*30 + t 7 )— 62 ^ 2 F( 4 i- 3 o + i;) = o, 
from which we get, on neglecting and b^v, 

A4I‘30) + <(4 i-3o)--^‘^^*F( 4 I’30) = o. 

Since the first term in this last equation is zero we find 


Now 


Also 

Therefore 


v^bH^ 


F( 4 I* 3 o) 


r(^)— 


r( 4 i* 30 )’ 

2 8 3a® 


(16*255) 


5.6 5.6.11.12 5.6.11.12.17.18 

0*4890 


+ 


30 


when 5 = 41*30. 


F( 41 * 3 o) = oi888. 

- -Ii-546*i*=.—n-54^^. . • 


(16.256) 
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where is- the value of w given by (16.253), that is, by the equation 

X4I-3oE'IK».(16.257) 

Thus (16^254) now becomes 


—41-30—23-08 r^y4i'3oE'IKw. . 

IK-fl 

Therefore the buckling load is W given hy the equation 
WP - wl^ 2mH^ VlTKSli 
— 2yElKw V4 i"3o + V 


.2V4I-3oVE.'IK»/i +- - -} 

I 2x41-301 


. (16.258) 


= 12-SsVE'II&i—23-08 jET. ... . (16.259) 

Thus the correction to W/* due to applying the load at height q above 
the central line of the beam is about — 23-^ El. If the load were 

V 

applied at distance q below the central line the correction to WZ* 
would be an added, instead of a subtracted, quantity. The assumption 
we have made that v is small in comparison with 41 *3 really amounts 
to the assumption that the correction to is small in comparison 
with the first approximation. Since Kn is equal to about 4ET for a 
rectangular section we see now that our assumption is justified if 

y is a small fiaction. 


307. An approximate method of finding the buckling load 
of deep beams. ^ 

A meth^ was given in Chapter VI for finding the thrust that will 
“ethod is, in effect, an energy method. 
^ Qtnt * ' 5) really states that the energy expended in bendiing* 
the strut is equal to the work done by the thrust P in forcing the 
e^ doser together. We can find a similar equation for a buckled 

equilibrium in the buckled state are (16.113) and 
(i6.n8), which are rewritten here ^ “““ 


£Q_ 

dx da*’ .(16.260) 

. d*v 

.(16.261) 

Thf ** °° ^ eliminated from these equations. 

dQ G 

dx .... (16.262) 
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For a beam clamped at both ends in a horizontal plane, so that 

dy 

-f- = o at both ends 
dx 

we get, by (16.260), 


. 

the ends of the rod being assumed to be at a;a and x==—h. 
For a beam not clamped at both ends N is usually zero. 

El do 

From (16.262) we get, by multiplpng by 7;^^, 

(j* dx 


El 



. (16.264) 


Now integrating both sides of this last equation over the whole 
length of the rod we get 


The last term in the preceding equation is zero for an unclamped 
beam because N is zero, and it is zero for a clamped beam by (16.263). 
Also 


Now at an end where the beam is so held that it cannot twist from 
the upright position the angle 6 is zero; and at a free end the torque 
Q is zero. Therefore the integralted term in the last equation vanishes. 
Thus (16.266) becomes 



. (16.267) 


the range of integration being from one end to the other of the beam. 

The last equation is, of course, an accurate equation if the correct 
value of Q is used in the integrals. But even when approximate values 
of Q are used the proportional error in the buckling load is usually 
very much smaller than the error in Q. Moreover, the equation is 
just as good for beams with variable sections as for beams with 
constant sections. 

For beams with constant sections, for which E'l and Kn are 
constants, equation (16.267) can be put into either of the forms 
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Just as the buckling thrust of a strut is the least value of P that 
can be got from equation (6.265) so here the true buckling load of 
a beam is the smallest load given by (16.267). It will be seen from 
the examples worked out below that this approximate method can be 
made to give results in which the errors of calculation are insignificant 
in comparison with the probable errors in the elastic constants. 

308. Illustrative examples. 

(a) The same problem as in ArL 298 . 

For this case 

G = — JRx 

and therefore equation (16.268) becomes 

Let 2 a be written for the length of the beam, and let the integrals 
in this last equation be taken from the enda;=o to the middle ac—a. 
This will be quite safe provided we choose a value for Q which is 
zero at the middle, as it clearly is in the actual problem. Now the 
differential equation for 0 or for Q shows that each is expressible 
in powers of x*. Moreover Q is not zero at the end x= o, from 
which it follows that the expression for Q' begins with a constant term. 
Then let us take as the approximate value of the torque 

+ . 

The condition that Q is zero at the centre gives 

o=i+y + y.(16.272) 

This relation between p and q reduces the two constants in Q to one 
. independent constant. Of course it would be more correct to write 
kQ instead of Q in equation (16.271), but as this factor k would 

appear as ^ in each side of (16.270) it would make no difference to 

the result: It is therefore omitted. 

Now (16,270) gives 
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dx 


a* I + + i(P* + 2?) + ^pq +iV2* 

__ 16.17 II7P®+ 26opq+ i8og2 

a* 9945 + 3978 p+iio 5 (p»+ 2 j)+i 539 pg 4 - 5852 *' 

By means of (16.272) this reduces to 

R^a* 37y*+iooi>+it8o (l6 27 ^) 

34ElKn"” 5p* + 44j9 + 26o • • * • v * 

The minimum value of R^a* for different values of p given by the 
last equation is 

R^a* —4x 4‘482ElKn, . . . . (16,274) 

which agrees with ^16.177a) to the last figure. 

(fc) Tke same problem as in Art SCO. 


Let the origin be taken at one end and let the integrals be taken 
over half the beam as in the last example. Assume 


05 ® 

.... (16.275) 

Since y is zero at the end x «0 and at 
follows from (16.260) that 

• 

the middle 05 = a it 

01^" 

II 

0 

. . . . (16.276) 

which gives, since 0= — yRx 


2 p + iq+P’^ •. • 

.... (16.277) 

Also, because the torque is zero at the middle 

of the beam, 

1 +p + q+r=-o.. . 

. . . . (16.278) 

From, the last two equations we get 


II 

1 

.... (16.279) 

- -1^(15 + 59). ■ 

. . . . (16.280) 


which leaves one undetermined constant in the expression for Q. 
Equation (16.268) gives, for this case, 


b* + im + + ivr + + r*} 

= I + sP + +i? + -fp? + ^ 

+ i2* + lF' + i*r9»‘ + iV® • • • •{16.281) 
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By means of (16.279) and’ (16.280) this last equation can be reduced to 
R«a* 70-f40g + 249» _/ r s ^ 

32 E‘IKn 48‘4 io+i2‘6oi 9H-2’2875y2‘ • • -2 2) 

The minimum value of the right hand side for variations ip q is i-3io. 
Therefore this method gives 

R*o’‘ 

4E'IK«““ .(16-283) 

which exceeds the value shown in (16.195) by only one per thousand. 

309. Approximate method when the load is not applied 
to the central line. 

When the load is at height q above the central line of the beam 
equation (16.260) is changed to 

Then {16.262) is changed to * 
do G 

S -g,(G«+N)-,>rf, 

Consftiuaitly, instMd of (16.267), we get 

. (.6.234) 

SviS, ^ 

oot m*Art to6 ^ “ “joiple we tale the problem worked 

uui in Art. 300. l^et us assume that 

a;® , 

‘^-]ir+®76-(i+e).(16.285) 

This satisfies the boundary conditions 

9 -=o where | 

. Q = o where . . ..(16.286) 

Ine equation for w is 

Neglecting ^ we find ^ J oX ax 


wH^ 


20c + 
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17 


4C 


• . (16.288) 
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The fraction on the right side of jthis last equation has a minimum 
value when 

Ci* - 4*108 ..(16,289) 

and this value of c gives 

. 

which differs by about 0-2 per cent from the more correct result 41-30. 
Now substituting in equation (16.284) the value of c we have just 

12 

found, that equation gives, after division by 


92-1 


4E'IK» 


^ 2-225 + 2 X 50-3 


I ’ 
E'lo 
” wl^ 


whence 


4E'IKn 


wH^ 


( 2 X 50-3 E'Ig\ 

:-+ 2X22-6 

4i-39\ wl<j 


On substituting the approximate value for w from (16.290) in the 
term involving q in the last equation we get 

4 E 1 K« I / 22-6 gi/El\ 

wH^ 4i-39\ * \ K»/' 

Therefore, finally, 

wl^ 




approximately 




The coefficient 22-6 in the small term is near enough to 23*08 obtained 
from the exact expression for 0 in Art. 306 to justify the use of the 
approximate method. 





CHAPTER XVIL 


CYLINDERS WITH THIN WALLS. 


3io» Ek^uilibrium of a cylinder which is strained into 
another cylinder with a cross-section of different shape. 


The general theory of the bending of a circular cylinder with thin 
walls is so complicated that it is not worth while to deduce the simpler 
cases from the more general theory. In spite of the fact that it will 
result in a certain amount of repetition we shall not therefore attack 
the general problem until we have solved some of the simpler problems. 
We shall start with the problem of a cylinder hent into another cylinder 
with a different cross section. 

•We are assuming that no forces act on the cylinder in the direction 
of the generating lines. 

Let 2 h denote the thickness. Just as in dealing with flat plates 
the surface at distance h from both faces is called the middle surface 
of the ^linder. Let two sections of the strained cylinder be taken 
perpendicular to the middle surface, each containing a generating line 
of that surface. The points A and B in fig, 167 are on these gene¬ 
rating lines, and the plane of the figure is perpendicular to the 
generating lines. Let the length of the arc AB be infinitesimal and 


fequal to ds. Let Q denote the mean 
compressive stress across the section at A. 

^ M P ^ denote the bending moment at A, 

M+dMSv>|^^ p this bending moment being a couple in a 
p+ dP / plane parallel to the plane of the figure. 

/ ^ shearing force per unit lengfth 

/ 3,cross the section, its direction being 

P®^®iidicular to the middle surface. A 
pressure p is supposed to act on the 
convex side of the cylinder. The lines 
OA, OB, are normals to the strained 

Fitj 167 ^<P- 

8- The forces and couple at B are O + rfO 

t u- and M+dM 

second orde? ® neglecting small quantities of the 


Fig. 167 


dM -|- Fds = o 


• (17-1) 
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whence 



(17.2) 


Again by resolving along the nonxial BO we get 

(F+(iF) -^pds — F CQsdq) — 2^Qsinc^ «=» o, 
or, again neglecting quantities of the second and higher orders, and 
consequently writing i for co^dcp and dcp for sind^?, 


whence 


dF — 2 hQd(p = o, 


(17.3) 


ds 


2hQ^+p = o 


(17-4) 


Next resolving in the direction of (Q+dQ) at B we get 
2^(Q+dQ) — 2^Qcosd99+Fsind99 = o 
from which, with the same approximations as before, we get 

+ ...... 

ds ds 

From (17.2) we find, by differentiating with respect to s, 


dF_ dm 
ds ds^ 


(17-5) 

(17.6) 


This last equation enables us to put (174) into the form 


dm 

ds2 *+ 




(17-7) 


Now in dealing with flat plates we proved that the bending 
moment M across any section is related to the radius of curvature q 
of the perpendicular section by the equation 


M = 


Q 


If the radius of curvature of the originally flat plate changes from 
P0 to Q and the bending moment from Mq to M, then clearly the change 
of bending moment is 

M-Mo = El(-—5-).(17.8) 

\e QoJ 

Now if the plate had originally a radius of curvature ^0 the changes 
in the strains, and therefore also in the stresses, are clearly just the 
same as if the plate had been originally flat. Therefore the change 
of bending moment is still proportional to the change of curvature 
even though the original bending moment is zero. Consequently 


M 



• • (17-9) 

34* 
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is the relation between the bending moment ajid the curvature when 
the natural radius of curvature is Qq, 

The curvature of the section in fig. 167 is 



Let Co denote the natural curvature of this element. Then, 

M = El(c —Co).(17-10) 

Writing I for the change of curvature (c— Cq), equation (r 7 - 7 ) can now 
be written in the form 


^2* 




. {17.11) 


Also equation (17.5) can be written 

2&^-F(eo+^).(17-12) 

Moreover (17.2) enables us to express F in terms of f thus 

F-E'l^.(17.13) 

cl$ 

In the cases that are of most use in practice f is a small fraction 
of Cq and can be neglected in comparison with Cq. Then (17.12) 
becomes approximately 

-.(17-14) 

311. Collapse of a long tube under external pressure. 

Let us now apply the equations we have found to a cylinder 
which is circular in the unstrained state with a curvature 

I 

Co = constant, 
r 

Then, by means of (17.13) and (17.14), we get 

^-. . .(17-15) 

Qo being a constant. 

Now neglecting in (17.11) we find 

/ 

^ -f- ETcq^^, 

or 


+ —2AQoC(, . . (17.16) 

li P IS constant we might expect that the cylinder remains circular 

^ diminished radius. Th^s Js true 

as long as p does not exceed a definite pressure, which wleasUy 
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discover, but at that particular pressure the circular form becomes 
unstable, just as at strut becomes unstable for a particular thrust. To 
find this pressure we must solve (i7.i6). The solution is clearly 

where 

+ .(. 7 .- 8 ) 

£ 1 

Now f must clearly be such that its value is repeated when s increases 
by 2W, the circumference of the cylinder. Thus 

mx 2Tcr’=‘ 2nn, . 

» being an integer; that is, 

2feQo + Elc,» , 

E'l 

whence ' 2AQo = -^{n*~ ij • • • 

The relation between Qo and p can be got from our equations by 
assuming that the strained cylinder is circular, since these quantities 
must have the same value just before and just after the cylinder 
becomes unstable. Thus in equation (174) we may assume that F 
does not vary with s and that Q = Q„. Then we get approximately 

.(17*21) 

r 2h' 

Therefore 

= .... ( 17 * 22 ) 

and, moreover, equation (i7*i7) becomes 

^ = H cos (w0 ”1" Aj) , . • • (i7*^3) 

6 hwng the angle subtended by the arc s of the section of the imddle 
surface of the cylinder at its axis. 

Now n must be an integer and it must be greater than unity 
because, if n is equal to unity, equation (i7-2o) makes Qo zero, and 
therefore makes the corresponding value of p zero. But the ring 
could not collapse with a zero pressure. In fact, w=i can only 
apply to a spUt cyUnder and not to a closed one. Then the least 
value of p occurs when 2, and this value is 
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The corresponding shape of the strained cross-section is elliptical. 

The pressure given in (17.24) is the external pressure which would 
cause the collapse of a long cylindrical tube such as a boiler-flue. 
For short tubes the end-conditions must be taken into account. The 
investigation of the stability of such short tubes will have to be post¬ 
poned till we have worked out the theory of the tube with changes 
in both its principal curvatures. 

312. Stability of thin ring under external pressure. 

The foregoing reasoning that has been used for a tube would 
apply equally well to a thin ring if E' were replaced by E, and if I 
were regarded as the moment of inertia of the cross-section of the 
ring and p the external thrust per unit length applied to the ring. 
The thrust that would cause collapse of the ring is therefore 



313. Hollow circular cylinder with thin walls having its 
^trains S 3 nnmetrical about its axis. 

Let the jr-axis be taken along the axis of the cylinder itself, 
X being measured from any convenient plane of particles which 
lie in a circular section of the middle surface of the tube. Let r be 
the radius of the middle surface of the cylinder before strain; and 

let the ring of particles which was 
at X before strain be at + ^ 
after strain and have a radius 
(r-f t^;). 

Let Pg, be the tensional 
stresses in the middle surface of 
an element of the cylinder. The 
stress Pi is not exactly parallel 
to the ar-axis except at points of 
the tube where the tangent plane 
to the strained middle surface is 
parallel to that axis. Just as in a 
flat plate these stresses P^ and Pg 
are the mean stresses across the sections on which they act. 

Let Ml and Mg denote the bending moments per unit length across 
the sections on which Pi and Pg act; that is, Mgda? and Mi% are 
the moments of the tensional stresses about elements of length dx 
and dy in the middle surface. On account of the symmetry about the 
axis the torque across these sections is zero. Let be the mean 
shear force per unit length of the section across which P^ acts, the 
direction of F^ being radial as shown in fig. 168. The shear force Fj 
across the perpendicular section is zero from symmetry. 
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Let the element we are dealing with subtend an angle d6 at the 
axis of the cylinder, so that • 

Suppose that a pressure p per unit area acts on the convex surface 
of the cylinder; or if a pressure acts on both sides let p denote the 
excess of the external over the internal pressure. 

Now let us find the equations of equilibrium of the element with 
dimensions dx and rd6. Before we write down equations it had 
better be made clear that has a radial component. The inward 
radial component force due to acting on an area 2 hrdB is aonroxi- 
mately 

The outward radial component of (P^ + dlPi) at the other end of the 
element is 


Thus the excess 


outward radial force due to Pj 


and (Pi + dPi) is 


2krdd4-hi^]dx. 
dx\^ dx) 

Now resolving in the direction of (F^ + rfFj), and neglecting quantities 
of smaller order than those retained, we get 

(dFi) X rdB + 2hrdd ^ |p, dx 

— (P2C?0) X 2fidx ^prdddx — o, 

whence 


Again, resolving parallel to the axis of x, we find 
2hrdedPi - rdO ^ °' 


from which 


{17.26) 


, dP, d /_ dw\ . „ 

. 

Next taking moments aLbout the element rdO where P^ acts we get 
rdOdNl^ + rdOY^dx = o, 

whence 


dx 


Fi ==o 


(17.28) 


We have now arrived at the three equations of equilibrium, and we 
have next to express the stresses in terms of the displacements u 
and w- 
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The strains in the middle surface in the directions of and Pj 


are 




dx . 

{r + w)d6--‘rd6. w 


(17-29) 


. (17-30) 


rdO r 

Therefore the expression for the stresses in terms of u and w are 

.( 17-30 




Ps = E' 


(17-32) 


E'. 


£ 


where __ 

I — 02 ‘ 

Also the changes in the principal curvatures of the middle surface are 

d^w 

and 


r-\-w 


I 

r 


w 


the changes of curvature being reckoned positive when they are in 
the directions of and Thus the expressions for and Mg are 


Ml« El 
M,-E1 




the,- 


■ (' 7 - 33 ) 

• (17-34) 


I being \h\ 

We have now got all the equations we need for the case of strain 
symmetrical about the axis. One of the equations, namely (17.27), can 
be integrated at once, and a simple result deduced from it. Thus we 
get, by integrating with respect to x , 

^ dw , . 

2hPi —Fj —= a constant . . . - (i7‘35) 

dx 

Now equations (17.28) and (17.33) show that Fi is of the same order 

dw 

as Wy and consequently Fi — is of the order and therefore 

dx 

negligible in our equations. Consequently (17.35) gives, to this degree 
of approximation, 

Pj« constant. 

This enables us to write (17.26) thus 


dFi , , • dhv 


‘pr 


- (17-36) 
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du 

Moreover, on eliminating — from {17.31) and (17.32) we get Pj in 
terms of w thus 

Psj-=aPi+E^ ....... (17.37) 

By means of (17.28), (17.33), (i 7 - 37 ). equation {17.36) can now 
be written 

, / d^w a d^\ dho , / w\ 

“ ® ^ ^ ^ ^ “ r ‘+^ 7 ) 

from which we get 

I Pi\d*w; , , , uP, 

d®*‘^\3r2 ®^r*‘^rE' 

Suppose p is constant, and let us put 

orPj 




VmmW + 

Then equation (17.38) becomes 


zhE 


. / ON® 


(17-39) 


(17-40) 


dx^ ' \3r^ E'jdx^ ' 

314. Stability of a long tube under an axial thrust. 

It is clear that there is a possibility, under favourable circumstances, 
of the crumpling of a tube under an axial thrust, the crumpling taking 
place in such a way that the axis remains straight and the strain is 
symmetrical about the axis. In this state of strain‘the longitudinal 
fhat these waves can be purely sine-waves. Thus (17.40) is satisfied by 
section of the middle surface has a wave form, and (17.40) shows 
that these waves can be pure sine-waves. Thus (17.40) is satisfied by 


provided that 

that is, provided that 


= H sin {mx +k) . . 

I-02 


(17-41) 




= 0, 






m 3r=* * 

Since Pi is a tension we may write P for the thrust -—Pi. Then 

I — ah^ 






3 »-* 


(17.42) 


There is a particular value of m for which P is a minimum, and this 
minimum P will oibviously be the thrust at which this type of instability 
begins. The minimum value of P occurs when 
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- 


I — 
rrCh- 


-i 




I— 


h 


jiU^-o-) .( 17 - 43 ) 


This minimum value is then 
P 


I—a- Gh^\ 


= E'j^A*«i 


2AE 

r 


1 ^ 


o®) 


( 17 - 44 ) 


A® 


approximately, since — is negligible in comparison with — 

T 

The total thrust on one end of the tube is 




(17-45) 


y 3 (!-«*) 

This is the to^ thrust that would cause this kind of instability of a 
tube whose length is such that the end conditions have a negligible 

effect at the middle section of the tube. 
We have yet to discover whether the tube 
would collapse in some other way under 
a still smaller thrust, and this we can only 
discover when we have solved the problem 
of the collapse of a tube in the most 
general way, that is, with w? as a function 
of both X and 6 , We shall deal with the 
latter problem later in this chapter. 

The wave-length of the corrugations on the tube is 

ji=^ 

m 



271 


y^- 


yi(i^) 

— 4*8y^7’ approximately,. . . (17.46) 

which will usually be a small fraction of the radius. Fig, 169 gives an 
idea of the appearance of the tube when it collapses. 
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315. Stresses at the ends of a closed cylinder containing 
gas under pressure. 

To find the stresses in a closed cylinder we must solve equation 
(17.40) and introduce the boundary conditions. The assumption has 
already been made in arriving at (17.40) that p is constant. To solve 
this equation put nx 

» = Ae’'.(1747) 

Then the equation gives 

whence 

= ° • *(^ 748 ) 

Now if the stress is due merely to the internal pressure the total 
tension across a circular section of the cylinder must be equal to the 
thrust due to p across the same area; that is, 

2hx . .(i7-49) 

and therefore 

SrSPj 3 

A *£' 4 me: 

Thus the equation for n is 

Let us write 

’-‘’-fra-. 

..(17-52) 

so that the equation for n can be written 

ra< + g»2-f4TO^ = o.(17-53) 

From this 

Q — 5 '±iyi 67 n^~-q 3 

-. . .(» 7 - 54 ) 

In all practical cases ibm^ would be much greater than We 

shall therefore consider only the case where <f is negligible in com¬ 
parison with i6?n*. Then 

zss - 

2 

= ±2im nearly 

n== ± (l ± . 


(17-55) 
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Therefore 


mx ntsB tnss mx 

«Ae ^ + Be ^ +Ce ^ +De ^ 


which can be written in the real form 


—/ tnx moi\ — — / nix fnx\ 

i?=6*’(Hcos—+ Ksin—j + e *“ (HiCos—+K isin—j (17.56) 


The constants K, K^, are determined by the end conditions. 
At a clamped end, that is, an end where the tube is attached to a very 
rigid disk, the conditions are 


10^0, 



(17-57) 


The effects of the conditions at one end at a considerable distance 
from that end must obviously be negligible. Let us suppose that 
j: = o at one end and that the other end is at == Z, the assumption 
being that Z is positive and very much greater than y^. Now the 

mx 

terms having the factor e ** increase in magnitude as x increases, and 
since the effect of the conditions eX x^o decreases as x increases 


it follows that the terms involving e ^ must be almost wholly due 
to the conditions at the end x Z. But the effect of these conditic^ns 
is negligible at 33 = 0, whence it follows that H and K must be so 
small that the terms in which they occur have no importance except 
near the end x = l. Therefore, near a; = o, we get 


mx / . 

»=e «• ^Hicos^+Kisin^j, . 
the importance of .which decreases as x increases. 


- - (17.58) 


Now suppose the end at 03=0 is rigidly fixed to a disk. Then 
the conditions (17.57) must be satisfied. 

By means of equation (17.39) and these conditions we get 


and 



r2p 


?(Hi-K,)-o, 


Hi = Ki 


orPf 

E 


r^p 


(17.59) 


whence 
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Therefore 




me / , 

--7 -1 1 • 

= ce Icos-^ + sm—j—< 

. /me , jr\ 


t/ 7 ^. /»waj n] 

■■)zee T sin^_+-j_c .... (17.60) 
The greatest bending moment is Mj at 35 = 0 and its value is 
M, =E': 


which becomes, when a;==o. 


\dx^^ rV’ 


Ml = — zK'lc 


= —E'lc 


y 3 (i—g*) 

hr 


_ELj-,/ 3 

.(' 7 - 6 i) 

The maximum longitudinal stress at a; = o is 


r=Pr 


AMi 


'Pi + 



i-o* 


aPi + 


zhy ’ 


(17.62) 


•which becomes, with the value of Pj given by (17.49), 

f- 




5 W 

= approximately.(17.63) 

The maximum value of the other principal stress differs very little 
from the value of Pj in the region where the end-conditions have 
no effect. This value of P2 can be obtained without using the equa¬ 
tions of elasticity, and its magnitude is It follows therefore that 

the greatest stress in a cylinder with clamped ends which contains 
gas under pressure, occurs at the clamped ends, and its magnitude 
is given by (17.63). 

316, Decay of the end conditions with distance from 
that end. 

_ . fnx . - 

The index-^ in the factors ^, which occurs in (17.60), falls 


from zero to — |/ ^ ^ ~as x increases from zero to]/^. Consequently 
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the exponential quantity itself falls from unity to about that is 

to 0*41, in the same distance. As x increases by 2'^hr the expo 
nential factor drops to (0*41)^ — roughly one sixth of its value at 
X = o. This shows how quickly the effects of the end conditions decay 
as the distance from the end increases. 

A tube whose length is not less than 10 could quite reasonably 
be regarded as a long tube in this theory because the effect of the 
conditions at the ends falls to something not much more than i % 
half way between the ends. 


317, Split tube. 

The preceding analysis cannot be applied, without modification,^ to 
a split tube which is acted on by forces that bend it into a portion 
of a surface of revolution which is nearly another cylinder with a 
very different radius. In dealing with closed tubes we made the quite 
legitimate assumption that the increase in the radius was a small 
fraction of the radius itself. This increase must be small to keep the 
strains in the middle surface small. But when we come to deal with 
a split tube, or a plane sheet bent into a split tube, the change in the 
radius may be quite a big fraction of the initial or final rad!ius while 
yet the strains are all small. We shall now find the equations suitable 
for the split tube. 

A piece of a circular ittbe, the middle surface of which is bounded 
by two straight lines,and two circular arcs, is bent into a surface of 
r&vohUion by an external pressure p and by couples and forces applied 
to the edges that were straight in the unstrained state; to find the strain. 

Let the axis of revolution of the strained sheet be taken, as 
x-axis, and let the planes of the circular arcs at the ends be at a?—o 
and x=l. Let a denote the * unstrained radius of the circular arcs, 
and q the strained radius at x. Clearly the middle surface is very 
nearly a drcular cylinder in the strained state. Then let us put 
(r+w) for Q, w being a quantity which is small compared with either 
a or r. Then the changes m the principal curvatures of the middle 
surface are approximately 



Cg — • 


I 




i I w 


(17-65) 


If we now assume that every circular arc in the strained middle surface 
subtends the same angle 6 at the axis of revolution it follows that the 
length of the arc at a: is 
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Q0^(r+w)6 

If the original leogth was I then the cdicumferential strain is 

s—I rd--l + w 9 




I 


I 


Since the magnitude of r has not yet been definitely fixed let us now 
make it satisfy the equation 

r0^l; 

then 


r 


(17.66) 


Now equations (17.26), and (17.28) are still true, and is zero. 
The expressions for Pg and are 


P2 = ^ 


IE— 
r 


(17-67) 


Mi = E'l(«5i + aCj).(17.68) 

The elimination of Fj, Mj, Pj, from (17.26), (17.28), (17.67), 
(17.68) gives 

ihEw 
—-- 


whence 


, /d*w o dhji)\ 
_Eir( —+ ——I- 
\dx^^ r^dx^J 


d^w . o dhv . 3(r—er*) 

. -1-L - Ltuo - 


3(1-0*);? 


. (17.69) 


dx^ ' r* <te* ' AV* 2EA» 

This equation differs from (17.38) only in having P^ equal to zero, 
and the method of solution used in art. 3 15 gives, near the end a?=o, 

w^Wq + w^ . (17-70) 

where 

pr^ 


Wn 


2£A 

ms 


(17-71) 


and 


fnx inx\ . 

u\=e ’'(Hcos-^;— 1-Ksin—I . (17.72) 

Since the end a; = o is free the bending moment and shearing 
force Fj are zero there; that is, 

d^w , 

■ + o 


and 


d^w iw (1 


dhu a dw ^ 
dx^ r® dx ^ 


where cc«o. . (i7-73) 


These conditions give 

r* )r* a r) 


• (17-74) 
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4«]8 nv/t 

2—(H+K) + -^(K-H) = o . . . .( 17 - 75 ) 


When a is neglected in comparison with 2»n* this last equation gives 

H = -K, 

and then (17.74) becomes 

+ g K 1 l\ 

»•* I r* a ir) 

Again neglecting a in comparison with 2 m- we now get 


-H-K 


2 m'^ \ r* a r J. 


Thus finally 



The maximum amplitude of the corrugations is 


ar^ 1 

f^o , I 11 j/ToAr 1 

(I I jp \ 

yim*' 

[r* ‘ 0 rj ^3(1-0*) 

{a r 2hE\ 


. (17-76) 


- (17-77) 


. (17-78) 


The results we have just obtained remain true if the final radius r is 
less than the initial radius a. If /> is zero and a is infinite the results 
apply to a naturally flat plate bent into a portion of a nearly circular 
cylinder by couples Mj and small forces Pg acting on one pair of 
edges. In that case the maximum amplitude of the corrugations is 

Yzah 

y 3 (i-ff*)’ 

a quantity independent of the final radius r; and the magnitude is 
about 0-2 ih or 0*29^ according as cr is ^ or J . 

Since w is measured in the direction away firom the axis, and 
since w is negative when p « o and a — 00, it is seen that one effect 
of bending a flat plate into a cylinder is to cause a sort of lip curl 
at the free edges, the curl being away from the axis of the cylinder. 
When the bent strip becomes narrow enough to be treated as a 
beam the two curling edges are so dose together that they, form 
one curve which is approximately a drde whose curvature we found 
in Art. 39 to bear the ratio a to the curvature of the central line 
of the beam. 


318. Thin complete cylinder with any state of strain. 

So far we have assumed that the radial displacement w of th6 
middle surface of a cylinder was a function of the distance x alone; 
or of the polar angle d alone. We shall now generalise our equations 
by allowing w to be a function of both x and 6 . 
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Let the axis of x be taken along the axis of the strained cylinder. 
If there is any uncertainty about which is the axis of the strained 
cylinder it is sufficient to take as ^r-axis any line relative to which 
the displacement w, mentioned below, is small for every particle of 
the middle surface. 

Let cylindrical-polar coordinates be taken about the ;r-axis, and 
let the position of a particle in the middle surface when the cylinder 
is unstrained be x, r, 6; and let the position of the same particle when 
the cylinder is strained be ic+Wo+w, O+rj, It is con¬ 

venient to split up the whole displacements into + w, and w^ + w 
for reasons that will be seen later. 

Let the compressive stresses in the middle surface in the directions 
parallel and perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder be (P^ -|- P) and 
(Qo + Q) respectively. Also let the bending moments per unit length 
across the sections over which these stresses act be and Mj re¬ 
spectively, these couples being positive when they tend to curve the 
surface away from the axis of the cylinder. Again let S denote the 
shear stress in the middle surface, and let H denote the torque. The 
quantities S and H were denoted by S3 and Q in Chapter 14. 

On the faces where and Mj act there are shearing forces which 
we shall denote by and F, per unit length of the middle surface, 
just as we did in dealing with the flat plate in Chapter 14. 

A small element of the cylinder may be treated in the same way 
as a small element of a flat plate; we have only to allow for the initial 
curvature of the cylinder when expressing the bending moments in 
terms of the curvature. For a naturally curved plate the bending 
moments are proportional to the changes of curvature, since the 
stresses giving rise to the bending moments are proportional to these 
changes of curvature. 

Suppose a uniform pressure p acts on the convex surface of the 
cylinder, and a force acts on the ends of the cylinder in the 

direction parallel to the axis. Since the thickness is 2 h this latter force 
gives rise to the stress P^. Moreover, the pressure p gives rise to a 
constant circumferential stress which we have denoted by Q^. Thus 
P3 and Q3 are stresses that exist while the cylinder remains a cylinder 
but with slightly altered radius. The partial displacements and 
are assumed to be due entirely to P^ and Q^. Therefore, since the 


circumferential strain due to is 




*= (Po""^Qo) = constant 


• (17-79) 


_E — = (Qo—aPo) —constant .... (i7-8o) 
r 

Thus Wq is a linear function of x, and iOq is a constant. 

33 
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Let us write and for {uq + u) and (wq + w). Then the 
longitudinal strains in the middle surface in the directions of x and 
6 are 


diiQ du 


(17.81) 


fi' 


s»liiii 

dO^o 


(r + Wi)d(d + ff)—rd$ 


rdd 


' r '^80 r'^r'^ 00' 


. (17.82) 

Also the shear strain in the middle surface is, by analogy •with (13.60) 


dx'^r00 
drj . idu 

-'ii+ 7 W 


(17-83) 


since Uq is not a function of 6. 

The formula for the curvature of a curve in terms of polar co¬ 
ordinates (r, 6) is 


(17.84) 


Now if the curve is nearly a circle, so that r differs very little from 
a constant, we may neglect squares of the differential coefficients of r. 
In that case the formula becomes 


I 

fdr'\ 

[d0, 

r -7 

d^r 

d0* 

e r j 


'dry 

, 1 - ' 


I I / I d^r\ 
Q r \ r d 9 ^J 


Writing (a-{“«') tor r in this, we find, carrying the approximation 
as far as the first order in v and its differential coefficients, 

dH\ 


1 


j _ 

«\ a + vd0y 


o/V ad$*) 

a \ a a d0*j' 


(17.85) 


We can now write down the changes of curvature of the sections 
We can now write down the changes of curvature of the sections 
of the tube on which and M, act These changes, reckoned positive 
when and are positive, are 

d^Wi dhc 


Bx* ftn* 


(* 7 . 86 ) 
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r 


I 

7 ~^) 


+ by (17.85), 






• (17-87) 


The twist per unit length of an element of the middle surface whose 
sides are approximately dx and rdd is the angle through which the 
element tdO at one end is twisted relative to the corresponding element 
at the other, divided by dx. Now, at the point a?, r, 0 , the inclination 



Fig. 170 a 


of the tangent at the middle of the element rdO to the radius through 
that point is 93), and 93 is given by the equation 

^ = tan93 93 nearly.(17*88) 


But the radius through the element at x is turned through an 
angle in the contrary direction to 93. Consequently the whole 
rotation of the element at x is (93—and the rotation of the cor¬ 
responding element at x + dx is 93—3;+^93—That is, the twist 
per unit length about dx is 


d<p 

_£lZ 


dx 

dx 


-A/ 



ex\ 

ir 66} 

dx 


I d^w drj 
r dxdO dx 


(17.89) 


to the first order in w and its differential coefficients. 


35 
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The relations between the stresses and strains are 

-Ea = Po + P-o{Q«+Q)\ (I- 

-E^-Qo+Q-o(Po + P)l 

. . ..(i 7 -' 

By means of (i 7 - 79 ). (i 7 - 8 o). (i 7 - 8 i). (17-82). these give 

.<■'" 

.(. 7 .. 

.<■'" 

The equations connecting the couples with the changes of curvati 

and the twist are, just as for flat plates (Chap. 14), 


Mi = E'I(ci + ac4).(i7-< 

M2-El(c2 + <y^i).(17-^ 

H = 2nIr-(i~a)ElT.(i7-<; 


3x9. Equations of equilibrium. 

We have now to find the equations of equilibrium of an elem< 
of the cylinder of dimensions dxxds, the dimension ds bei 
originally the same as rdO. 

It is to be understood that the stresses (Pj, -|- P) and (Qo + ^ 
act in the directions of the strained elements whose original leng^ 
were dx and rd 6 . If we took these stresses parallel to the unstrair 
directions of the elements they would not be stresses in the mid< 

surface, but would be slightly i 
dined to this surface. The differen 
does not matter except when o 
of the stresses becomes veiy big, 
Po does when the tube is buckl 
by an end-thrust. It has to 

remembered that the theory of 
thin plate, as also of a thin rc 
was originally worked out only for 
small element The axes of referen 
for the plate were fixed relatively 
the normal to the middle surface 
the element By taking the stress 
to be always in the middle surfa 
we are, in effect, shifting our axes of reference to suit the eleme 
we are dealing with. 
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Fig. 171 gives a view from the convex side of the element Re¬ 
solving in the direction of the a:-axis we get 


2has—-da:—2hda:— < 
ox ds 


‘ - 2 h{Qo + Q)dx — ds=^o, (17.98) 


the quantity —cte . being the difference of the inclinations of (Qo+Q) 

do 

(Qo + Q 4- ^ to the axis of x, 
os 

The correct form of the last term actually given in equation 

(17.98) is 

2Mc|{(Qo + Q)^}ds. 

But this differs from the last term ^ 

actually given in that equation by ^ 

, , 8 Qdu^ 

'**■¥**' to 

which is a quantity of lower order p 

than the other terms in the equation * T 

because Q itself is of the same order 'Po+P 

as u and w. This is not the case pjg 

Qo> since this can have a finite 
value while u and w are zero. By 

a similar argument we ought to drop the'term Q in the sum (Qo + Q)- 
Then neglecting Q and dividing through (17.98) by ihdocds we get 


Fig. 172 


5 P ds ^ 

dx ds ^ ds^ * 


• ( 17 - 99 ) 


Next resolving the forces in the direction of the normal through the 
middle of the element and neglecting P in comparison with Pq, we get 

2 hdsPQ^dX’-dx^ds--ds^ dx 
dx ds dx 

— 2 hdx(Qo + Q)d<p+pdsdx = o, . . . ( 17 . 100 ) 

p being the external pressure per unit area on the element, and y; the 
angle which (P^ -|- P) makes with the jir-axis. But 

dv) 

'^-Tx 

Therefore, on dividing equation (17.100) by dads, we get 

bhi) dF, dF, , , x 

The reason why Q is not neglected in this last equation is be- 
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d<p 

cssiuse it is multipKed by the quantity which is not of the same 

<xs 

order as the displacements. 

We have still to resolve along the unstrained direction of ds. This 
gives, again neglecting P in comparison with Po. 

z}idx^ds + 2hT?eicls^-^^dx—2hds^dx—F,dxdq> = o; 

dz* dx * T 


ds 


whence 


I t T> ^**7 da 

_ + 2 ferPo —;-2A - - Fj ^ = o 


8 s 


dx 


(17.102) 



The couples acting on the element are re¬ 
presented by vectors inFig. 173, which is again 
a view from' the convex side of the element 
Taking moments about one of the edges 
dx we get 

dx^^d8 + d3^dx + Fidxds = o; 

08 dx 

from which 

“^ + ■^ + ^2=0.. (17.103) 




The expression 


d<p 


dx ds 


ds ‘ ^ * 

Similarly, by taking moments about one of 
the elements ds, we arrive at the equation 

Fi=o. ..... . (17.104) 


occurs twice in the equations of equilibrium, and 

where it occurs it clearly means the curvature of the strained circular 
element; that is, by (17.87), 

^— 3 -Li “^1 ^ 

r\ r r dd’^\ 

f . . 


ds 


11/ dha\ 


^ +W’o 


r*\. ^ 8 $^) 


• (17105) 


approximately, the terms in brackets on the last line being small when 
the form of the tube differs but slightly from that of a circular cylinder. 
These terms are, in fact, of the same order as Q andl Fj. Consequently 

Qo + Q Qo/ 


(Qo + Q)- 




(17.106) 


ds r-\-WQ r^\ 

quantities of the second order in w being neglected. Also, to the same 
degree of approximation. 
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r, dap F, F- 

• • • -(^7.107) 

Wherever else ds occurs in the equations of equilibrium it can be 
replaced by rdd without affecting the accuracy. 

Since is the circumferential stress while the tube is a circular 
cylinder of radius (r + w^), that is, while w, F^, F^, are aU zero, 
and since equation (17.101) must remain true for this particular con¬ 
dition of the tube, it follows from that equation and from (17.107) 


that 


T + Wq 


P 


(17.108) 


When the difference between r and (r + w^) is neglected equation 
(17.101) therefore reduces to 

6 ^ I SFj 8 F^ 2 hQ 2 ^Qo/ , dhu\ , ^ 

The other equations of equilibrium, namely, (17.99), (i7-i<>2), 
(17.103), (17.104), can be written thus 


ex rdd r^e 0 ^’^°’ 


r ee 

I aMg an 


, as F, 

. 2 h- -i = 0, 

dx r 


r dd 
dUy 


8 z 


+ F, = o, 


dx 




(17-110) 

(17.111) 

(17.112) 

(17-113) 


The last- five equations, together with the equations expressing the 
stresses and cduples in terms of the displacement?s, are sufficient to 
solve any problem in which the displacements are small quantities. The 
important equations are the last five and equations (17.92) to (17.97). 

Since the shear forces F^ and Fg occur only in the equations of equi¬ 
librium it is worth while to eliminate them. We can do this by taking 
their values from (i7.112) and (17.113) and substituting in the other 
equations of equilibrium. This process transforms (17.109) and 
(17.111) into 


, 8'^w I 2 a^Mi 

aaaa;’^ 

2^/ 

r ^ r8 y^ee*-) 


o.. 


. (17-114) 


2/»0Q , „ 


s-ii ^ss , I m, 

.3=-»‘s + ,-3-5g- 


im 

r dx 


and 


o . (17.115) 
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The three equations af equilibrium not containing and Fg are now 
(17.110), (17.114), (17-iiS)- 


320. Stability of a circular tube. 

When the tube begins to buckle, due either to a pressure p on the 
outside of the tube or to an axial thrust applied at the ends, the dis¬ 
placements are small oscillatory functions of x and 0 which can be 
expressed by the equations 


kx 

u^AcosmBcos — 
r 

kx 

rrj sinmUsm— 
kx 

w = C cos m osin — 
r 


(17.U6) 


With these expressions for the displacements equations (17.92) to 
(17.97) pve 

^ kx , \ 

p«a~(&A—aC-~a»iB)cos»z0sin ~. 

E' kx 

Qas—(ofAiA—C—wB)cosw0sin. , . . . . (17.118) 

r T 

kx 

S = — (A;B— mA) sinm 0cos — 
r r 

E' jb: 

=* J(i —a) — (/cB—mA) sinmflcos —.(17.119) 

ET, , kx E'l 

Ml =»—{-A;*^+cr(i--m-)}Ccosm0sin~-l- —• (^7-i20) 


E'I /-y. E'l 

Mg = —{(i—m^)—aA;*-}Ccosmflsin—+ —2ro . . (17.121) 

ET kx 

H = (i —a) — {—mA:C —&B}sinm^cos ~.(17.122) 


On substituting these values in (17.110), (17.114), (17.115), and 
dividing each equation by a suitable factor we arrive at the following 
equations:— 


|w»*^ + i^ + i(i-o)m4|A-4(i4-a)jreAB-o/i!C-o . 

— <jkA +(2(1—0) 'mk-f+ m| B —[ ^, + (»i* — i) ^ - i 

t E E 


(17-123) 


+ /'{(m* + A*j®-OT*-oA*}C = o . . . (17.124) 
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—4 (i + a)«iA:A + 1 —+»»s + |(i -o)(i +2/)&8| B 

+ mC+/'{wi(m2—1) +wA:2|C = o, . . . (17.125) 

where f is written for —• 

From the last three equations the two ratios A: B: C can be eliminated; 
the resulting equation giving a relation between Q^j, m, k, f, and 
the elastic constants. If is zero then the equation gives P^; and 
if Pq is zero it gives Q^, and therefore the pressure p. The constant 
k is something that depends on the end-conditions of the tube, whereas 
m must be an integer since w must have the same value when fl=o 
and when 0 = 27 t. The eliminant of the last three equations contains, 
as particular cases, the two results given in (17.20) and (17.42). 

The equation obtained by eliminating A, B, C, from (17.123), 
(17.124), (17.125), is expressed by equating to zero the determinant 


, V I. 

E ' ■'E m-\-2(^1 —o)mk'^f ok 

■+ /•{(>»* + A2)«-w2 —0*3} 

m + mf(m‘^ + k^—i) J(i_a)(i + 2/)*3_4;3^ |(i+< 7 )»»A 

Ji 


P 0 

Now ”7 and ~ are certainly small fractions in any practical case. 

Pw XL 


Moreover f is also a small fraction. Then, in expanding the deter¬ 
minant, we may safely neglect squares and products of these three 
small quantities. Expanding the determinant under these conditions 
we get, as the eliminant. 


- i (I - a) *3 {{to» + fc 3)3 + m-i + 2k-‘ + 20*3} 

— {(m3— l)(m3 + *3)3_,»3A3} 


_L Wr > + —®)** 1 

i“3rl —( 7 +a— 2o’^)m^k^ — ok^\ 

+ = .(17.126) 


Tn order to find the pressure that will cause the tube to collapse 
when no axial force is applied we must put Pq — o in the last equation. 
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Then, if the terms containing the small fraction f can be neglected, 
we get as a first approximation, 

o 

~(OT*-i)(m*+A*)2-w*A:2- ' ’ ' '■*7-127) 

Now the smallest value of m that is possible for a tube collapsing 
under an external pressure is m 2, which corresponds to an elliptical 
form of the section of the tube. Consequently, since must be very 
much smaller than E, it follows from the approximate expression 
for in the last equation that k must be a small fraction. Then 
regarding k as much smaller than m, and therefore taking only the 
terms independent of k in the coefficient of f, we get a more correct 
value of Qo from the following equation 


Qo 




l)^f 


which becomes, when k is neglected in the denominators, 

Qo 


( 17 . 128 ) 


(ot*—!)/• 


. (17.129) 


E' —i) 

If the tube has a length I, and if the end conditions are such that 
= o at both ends, then 


k 


Ttr 

T 


(17-130) 


These end conditions would be realised if a thin circular plug of 
radius (r+O'o) inserted at the ends of the tube; for it is clear 
that w and are both zero at points where kx is equal to zero or 
nr, and these are precisely the end conditions when the thin plugs 
are in position. In such a case therefore the pressure is given by 


P 

2 hE^ 


I Qo iQo 
t + Wq E' r K 




nearly 




• (17-131) 


Now the tube collapses when p has the least value consistent with 
this last equation, m being some integer greater than unity. But if 
m were not restricted to integral values we could find the minimum 
value of p consistent with (17.131) for variations in The con¬ 
dition that the expression for p should be a ^minimum is 

I dp 
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that is, 


2 _^^ I . 

1) 3(1—' ‘ l^ 7 -t 32 j 


Now as m increases from i to 00 the left hand side of this last 
equation steadily decreases from 00 to 0, and consequently there is 
one, and only one, value of m satisfying the equation for any g^ven 
values of A, and r. If this value of m is an integer the corre¬ 
sponding value of p is the collapsing pressure. But if the value of 
m satisfying (17.132) lies between the two integers and 
then the true collapsing pressure is the smaller of die two ^ues 

of p obtained by putting and (mi^ + O ^ ^ 

Equation (17.132) sho-ws that, for given values of h and r, m 
decreases as I increases, and for very big values of I the value of m 

given by that equation is less than 2. For such big values of I the 

collapsing pres-sure is given by m=2. Moreover, when I is infinite, 
equation (17.131) gives 




3 rs 


r8 ' 


• (17-133) 


just as in (17.24). 


Thus we see that the section of a tube may collapse under an 
external pressure into a two-lobed or elliptical form, or a three-lobed 
form, or into a form having a greater number of lobes, according to 
the value of the fraction on the right hand side of (17.132). This 
explanation of the behaviour of tubes under pressure was first given 
by Mr. R. V. Southwell* in 1913. In the Royal Society paper Mr. 
Southwell also gave the theory of collapse of tubes under axial thrust. 
There is a slight difference between Mr. SouthwelFs equations of 
equilibrium and those given in this chapter, but the difference is in 
terms that have no importance. 

The type of solution we have assumed in (17.116) cannot be made 


to satisfy the conditions that w and ^ are both zero at the same point, 

and these are the conditions at a clamped end. This type of solution 

does, however, make zero where Aa; *= Jh — r. If these two planes 
gX 2 

be taken as the ends of the tube, and if the tube has a length Z, we get 



*) On the General The&ry of Elastic Staldlity/*^ by R. V. Southwell 
B.A., Phil. Trans. Royal “Society, Series A, Vol. 213, pp 187 — 244; and 
the Collapse of Tubes under External Pressure^^, by R. V. Southwell 
B.A., Phil. Mag. May 1913. 
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This gives the same value of k as we got for the plugged ends. It will 
be noticed, however, that neither w nor tj is zero at the ends in this 
case, so that it would be very difficult to realise these end-conditions 
in practice. 

In order to satisfy any other conditions except those at the plugged 
ends it would he necessary to get the general solution of our differential 
equations and then make this satisfy the given conditions. But the 
analysis is so cumbersome that it is doubtful if it is worth while in 
any case. The general value of w would have the form 

w^HCe'^^cosmOsmn^x, .... (17.134) 
the number of terms in the sum indicated by 2 ! being eight. 


321. Collapse of tube under axial thrust. 

If the pressure p is zero, and therefore also zero then equation 
(17.126) gives the axial stress at which the tube begins to buckle. 
Now w may be zero or an integer. In any case we get 


Po (i-o 2 )A; 2 - N 


E' 




{17.135) 


Po 


L and N being the respective coefficients of — ^^(i — w and 

-J-(i— o)f in (17.126). Now if w is not zero this last equation shows 
that must be small, since we know that Pq is very much smaller 
than E'. In that case all powers of can be neglected in L and N. 
But if m is zero L contains a factor kS, and therefore k^ occurs in 
the denominator instead of in the numerator of the first term on the 
right of (17.135). The known fact that Pq is much smaller than E' 
now requires that k^ should be big, and in this case we can neglect 
all except the highest powers of k. Then, retaining only the highest 
powers of A in the coefficient of f eind in the term independent of f 
when m is zero, we get, as the approximate equations for P^, 

Po_ (I-a*)** , ^ (17.136) 


E' m^(w 2 -fi) 


(w22-t-i)A;2 

when w>o; 


Po 


I— 


+ .(17-137) 

when m = o. 


The case where = i is peculiar because the term containing f 
in (17.136) vanishes. The equation for this case is 

.(17.138) 

The radial displacement for is 

kjc 

247 =s Ceos 6sin~.(17.139) 
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This indicates that the' whole circular section at x is displaced in 

koc 

the direction 6 = 0 through a distance Csin —, the section under- 

r 

going no change of shape or size. But this is precisely the displace¬ 
ment in Euler’s theory of struts. It follows from (17.138) that the 
whole thrust on one end of the tube in this case is 

47 irhPQ = 27 trhk^E .. (17,140) 

Now if w = o at the ends of the tube where and x = l, it 

follows that kl 

.(17-141) 


Consequently the whole thrust is 
4 ^^Po = 


27rMAE 


ELrg 


(17.142) 


where I is the moment of inertia of the section of the tube about a 
diameter. This agrees exactly with Euler’s theory of struts. 

When m is not equal to unity k depends somehow on the end 
conditions of the tube and on the length of the tube. Usually these 
end conditions will be such that there must necessarily be a whole 
number of halfwave lengths on the tube. This means that k must 
usually not be less than the value determined by (17.141), and, if the 
present theory were strictly true in practice, kl would have to be an 
exact multiple of jzr. But it is easily possible in practice, owing to 
slight irregularities not taken into account in this theory, for the tube 
to buckle so that kl is not an exact multiple ofTtr. The greater the 
number of waves on the curve the more easily could this happen. 
Then all that we can safely say is that kl cannot be less than Ttr and 
it may be very much greater. The more the ends of a given tube are 
constrained the bigger k is likely to be. Now regarding /c as a variable, 
the least value of given by (17.136) is determined by 


r 




1 -- 

. . . 


r 1 

The corresponding value of k is the solution of the equation 
rw‘^(m2|+ 1 ) (m* + 

from which we get 

, ^ i)Y ?n^(m*— i)^h^ 

c = 3(1-oV 


• (17-143) 


• (17-144) 
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Similarly the least value of Pj given by (17.137) 


E' 




-a*), . 


is determined by 

. . • (17-145) 


and the corresponding value of A; is given by 

I— o* 3(1—o*)r® 


A*== 






• (17-146) 


The value of g^ven by (17.145) is greater than that given by 
(17.143) for all values of w, but as m approaches infinity the two 
values approach equality. Moreover, the smaller m is, the smaller is 
the value of in (17.143). The least permissible value of m in 
(17.143) is 2, and this gives 


!o 

E' 


— — ]/^(i —a*). 
5 ^ 


If this happens to. be less than the value 


.(17.147) 

p 

of -7 satisfying’ (17.138) 
£ 


then the tube will collapse at this stress provided the end conditions 
are suitable. But if the end conditions are not suitable, or if kl is less 
than Trr, k being obtained from (17.144) by putting then the 

tube will not buclde at this stress and m will have some value greater 
than 2. If it has the value 3, in which case the sectio-n is a three 
lobed curve, the least possible value of P^, is given by 


Po Sh ,- 


(17.148) 


Thus we see that the shorter the tube is, the greater the value of m 
is likely to be, unless it becomes equal to zero, which gives the same 
value of P^^ as w=oo gives. The case m=«o is, of course, the case 
where the strain is symmetrical about the axis, which case has been 
dealt with separately earlier in this chapter. For a very short tube 
therefore the collapsing thrust is given by (17.145), 

It should be recalled that we decided that k must always be small 
when m is not zero. Then as the length of the tube decreases k must 
get greater, but it can never be anything but a rather small fraction 
when m is not zero. Consequently m cannot get very big if it is 
connected with k by equation (17.144); that is, in practical cases m is 
never likely to be more than three or four. Unless the length is greater 
than twice the circumference it is impossible for to be treated as 
a small fraction. For such short tubes then k is not small, but big, 
and m is zero, and the collapsing thrust is still small. Thus if different 
lengths of the same tubing were tested the very long lengths would 
fail as Euler struts. Then, as the tubes were shortened, there would 
come a length which would fail by crumpling with m~2. Again a 
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still shorter length might fail by crumpling with w=3. Still shorter 
lengths might possibly go on to and w=*5, but there would come 

a stage at which the tube would fail at ?»==o. That is, after m had 
been increasing as the tube were gradually shortened there would come 
a critical length at which w would jump to zero from some number, 
such as three or four, and for all shorter tubes m would be zero. 


322. Collapse of tube under combined pressure and axial 
thrust. 

If m is not zero k must be small and therefore the important terms 
in equation (17.126) are given in the following equation 


&»(»»* + m 2)^ + i) ^ = (i — i)Y, 

whence 

Qo_ fc»(OT* + i)Po ^ 

W - X) E^- • (^7.149) 


Thus the existence of the thrust causes the tube to collapse for a 
smaller value of than if P,, were zero. If is negative, thus 
representing a tension, the pressure that will cause collapse will be 
greater than if P^ were zero. 

When k has been determined from the end conditions of the tube 
the collapsing value of is the smallest value given by (17.149) when 
m is any integer above unity. When P^, is fairly big the term containing 
P^j in (17.149) is so important that m will be a small integer. But 
the only way to discover the smallest value of is to substitute in 
turn m —2f 3, 4,... etc. in this equation and pick out the smallest value 
of Qq. For given values of k, f, and P^, it is easy to see that has 

only one minimum value, and consequently it is easy to pick out the 
smallest value of Q^. 


323. Strain energy in a curved plate. 

It has been already mentioned in Art. 211 that when we try to 
express the energy in a curved plate or rod in powers of the thickness 
and the curvatures of the middle surface we get into difficulties with 
the terms involving the cube of the thickness. Nevertheless we can 
get an expression which is a good enough approximation in nearly 
all cases. 

Let QuQif denote the strained radii of curvature of two perpendicular 
sections at any point O of the middle surface, both sections containing 
the normal to the surface at that point. Let denote the un¬ 

strained radii of curvature of the same two sections, and let M^, M^, 
denote the bending moments across the sections. Also let y denote the 
twist of the surface per unit length in the directions perpendicular 
to the two sections, and let be the unstrained twist, and Q the 
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torque in the strained state. Then the following are the approximate 
equations connecting the curvatures and twist with the couples. 

Ml == E'I(Ci + o<^).(1 7 -150) 

Mj = E'I(cg + (jCi).(17-151) 

Q=-2nI(T—To) 

— (i—a)E'l(T—To), .... (17.152) 

where 

T T 

.(17-153) 


I I 

'‘“S’?;' 

I I 

^2 =-r. 

Q 2 


(17.154) 


Again let Pj, Pj, denote the tensional stress in the middle surface 
across the sections where Mi, and M, act. Also let S denote the shear 
stress on the same sections in the plane of the middle surface. Denoting 
the strains corresponding to Pj, Pj, S, by a, B, e, we have, by (15.14), 

(15.15), (1S-16), 

Pi=.E'(a + a^),.(17-155) 

P2 = E'(/8 + aa),.(17-156) 

S = nc —|(i—o)E'c.(17-157) 

Equations (17,150), (17,151), (17,152), are consistent with the cor¬ 
responding equations for a naturally flat plate. Take, for example 
(14.32). We may write this in the form 




.a ■ . 

If M denotes the bending moment in the naturally flat plate cor¬ 
responding to principal radii of curvature q\ and we get 


M 


. 

Therefore by subtracting (17.159) from (17.158) we find 
Mi-M'i = E'I(ci+ac,). 

This agrees exactly with the expressions for the curved plate because 
M'j is zero in that case. 

By the method used in Art. 263 we can show that the energy in 
unit area of the bent surface due to the changes of curvature and 
twist is 

+ MjfCg + 2 Q(t—T o)} . . . .(17.160) 
Also the energy due to strains in the middle surface is, by (13,75), 

ix 2A{P^a^-P2^ + Sc}.(17.T61) 
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Thus the total energy pet unit area is 

V = h{F^a + + Sc} + i{MiCi + M2C2 + 2Q(T—To)} 

= E'h{a^+pi+ 2aa^+i(i ^o)c^} 

+ |E'I{Ci*+C22+20CiC 2+2(I—a)(T—To)®}. . ( 17 . 162 ) 

Since I contains a factor it might appear that the terms in the 
expression, for V that contain I would become less and- less important 
as h decreased in magnitude. Actually, however, the smaller h is, the 
more easily does the surface bend under given forces, and therefore 
the greater are the magnitudes of and c.^. It turns out then that 
the terms containing I really grow in importance as h decreases instead 
of waning as we might have expected in our first hasty judgment. 
In the problem of the buckling tube under an axial thrust the terms 
containing h and have equal importance. 

324. The buckling tube problem by the minimum energy 
method. 

The method consists in assuming reasonable expressions for the 
displacements — these expressions containing adaptable constants — 
and determining these constants by making the total potential energy 
of the internal and applied forces a minimum or maximum. In finding 
the strain energy we may, by the reasoning in Art. 146, neglect and 
because these are the displacements in an equilibrium position. 
Consequently, in the notation of Art. 318, we may calculate the 
strains in equation (17.162) by taking the displacements to be w, rj, w, 
and not 2^ + , rj, w; + 

We shall here deal only with the collapse of a tube under an axial 
thrust P^. We have then to find the work done by P^ due to the 
displacements ?/, w. To do this we have to find by how much the 
tube shortens in consequence of the strains; that is, we have to find 
the contraction of a line of particles which lie on a generating line 
of the cylinder in its unstrained state. 

Let (ix denote the distance between two particles m and in the 
middle surface of the cylinder just before buckling occurs. If we take 

-- to be the strain in the middle surface we may regard du as a 

displacement measured in this middle surface. Consequently the new 
length of the element which was dx in the unstrained state is 
(r/.r + r/w). Now if dx^ is the projection of [dx-{-du) on the axis 
the relative coordinates of the particles m and in the buckled 
state are 



Therefore 


whence 
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(*>+*.).- (rgdicV+ (gfe)*. 


Consequently, by obvious approximations 

and therefore ■ * 

Thus the work done by P<, on a cylinder of length I is 

■‘‘i'■*(§)+l(£) (17.164), 

Now let us take the same values of «, i,, as in equations (17.116). 
Qu k 

a ^ - A<x)sm0 sin -, 

^ ~ + C)cos»»0sin —, 

c = r^4-i^ 
dx^rdd 

"• ~(*B—»»A)sm«»6(X)s —, 

dho jfc* fcj. 

-^^Ccosmdsin-, 

~ (I — w*) C cos sin —, 

_I dhv df] 

r dxSO dx 

■■ ^ (^C+B)sinw6cos —, 

r y 


^ 0 = 0 . 
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If Vj denotes the strain energy per unit area of the tube the total 
potential energy of the internal and external forces is 

V-/ / VjdiBnW-W. .... (17.165) 

«/o </o 

Now 

/» 27 t 

j sin^mdeW —J cos^mOdO ** n. 

Also, if the length / of the tube contains a whole number of half 
wave lengths; in short, if 

la 

— =«njr, 
r 

n being an integer, we find that 

^^ — dx = f cos®—= 

Moreover, even if n is not an integer provided only that it is a big 
number, then the last equation is still approximately true^ For a long 
tribe therefore with a large number of waves along a generating line 
equation (17.165) gives 
2rV 

= A;®A* + (fiiB+C)®-2o*A(wB+C) + ^{i -a)(A;B-mA)» 

nhlK 

4. /■ Qjfci (^2_ 1)2 4.i)}C»+ 2 (1 -or)*!>(B + «»q*] 




**Po 

r 


(B* + C*), 


. (17.166) 


lA* 


f being used, as in equation (17.123), to denote —^ 

Now the conditions that V should have a TniniTtinm or mayiTnum 
value for variations in A, B, C, are 

av av av 


aX as 




whidi can be written in the forms 

[k^+ J(i—<j)m®}A—|(i + a)w»fcB—afcC = o 

I MP \ 

*** + i(l—+ O)/*!*- 

4 -{«i+ 2 (i— a)/wiA*}C"-o . . . 

\ 

I- 


(17.167) 

(17.168) 

(17.169) 


+ /’{Jfc* + (»i*-i)»+2A:*(m>—o))C —o . 

On eliminating the ratios A: B: C from these equations we find that 
the following determinant must be zero-:— 

36 * 
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A*+ J-{r— 


—\{i+o)mk 


--ok 


—i(i + a)mk 

+ a)** 

+ 2(I-0)A*-^ 

m-\- 2 {\—a)fmk* 


—ak 

m-\- 2[i— a)fmk* 

*»Po 
* E' 

+ 2**{m*—ff)} 


p 

Neglecting squares and products of f and —7 this gives, after division 

E 

by the factor 

-*•§{(»»*+ft*)*+m* + 2 (I + o) 

^^|(«**+ft*)* + «»*H-(4—2a)»n*4* + (5 — 40 *)** I 

I — 2»»*—(io-2o*)to>A*— 2a4« I 

+ (i—a*)ft*=o.(17.170) 

Although the coefficient of f in this equation differs from the 
correspon tng coefficient in equation (17.126) this difference is in 
terms that do not matter. 

Equations (17.136) and (17.137) could be deduced from this last 
£ arguments as were used to deduce 

It IS wo^ while to notice here that, in spite' of the great difficulty 

S expression^lr thfstrlS 

eneip in a bent plate, the energy method has, nevertheless triven a 
r«^t essentiaUy the same as the equations of ^uSunfTve 
Mo eover, this particular problem is a good test case for the vaSiy 

^»te .iddfc to 

IS due, have about equal imDortanr#^ in c i ^ (^7*I70) 

It seems safe then in ev^ **• 

given in (17.162). expression for the energy 



CHAPTER XVIII 

VIBRATIONS OF ROTATING DISKS. 

325. The forces controlling the transverse vibrations of a 
rotating disk. 

The pTobleni before us in this chapter is to find the periods and 
modes of transverse vibrations of disks when they are rotating about 
their axes and when they are not rotating. We shall deal with disks 
of uniform thickness and also with disks whose thicknesses at radius 
r are proportional to We shall first use accurate methods, and 
later, we shall give approximate methods of great simplicity which give 
results that are quite as good for practical problems as the very 
cumbersome accurate methods. By these approximate methods the 
periods of vibration of a turbine disk can be easily calculated. 

When a rigid disk is not rotating it hois definite modes of vibration 
due to its stiffness, the controlling force in these vibrations being the 
same as that which controls the vibrations of thin rods, which are 
investigated in Chapter 9. Moreover, just as a tightly stretched flexible 
string — a fiddle string for instance—can vibrate with the tension 
in the string as the controlling factor, so also can a tightly stretched 
membrane, such as a drum top, vibrate under the action of the tension. 
Again a flexible disk in rotation is in tension, and this tension is 
capable of producing vibrations when the disk has been disturbed from 
the plane state. When a rigid disk in rotation vibrates it is controlled 
both by the tensions and the stiffness. Since the tensions in the disk 
are proportional to the square of the angular velocity it is clear that, 
at low speeds, the main controlling force is the rigidity, whereas, at 
very high speeds, the main controlling force may be mainly the tensions 
due to rotation. We shall first find the periods of vibration of a disk 
which has a negligible rigidity. Afterwards, when the periods of 
vibration due to rigidity alone have also been found, a method will be 
given for finding the period of the rotating disk in which both rigidity 
and tensions are taken into account. 

326. The equations of motion of a uniform disk.^ 

In equation (15.17) is given the expression which represents the 
transverse force, due to the stresses in the middle surface of a plate, 
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<m an clement dxdy. A simplified form of this expression is used in 
(15.23), the simplification being due to the fact that the stresses in 
the middle surface are assumed in Chapter 15 to be in equilibrium. 
In a rotating disk these stresses are not in equilibrium and consequent 
we are not justified in. using the simplified form. The more general 
form of (15^3) is, after division by 2fc, 


E&> 




/ «vi ~ 

T IIB 3 ( 1 —ff*) 2& 

Since I —-|^®. 

In this equation P'2, are tensions in the middle surface across 
sections perpendicular respectively to OX and OY, and S'g is the shear 
stress in the middle surfcice on the same sections; tv is the displacement 
in the direction OZ; p is the pressure acting on unit area of the plate 
reckoned positive in the -same direction zs w; 2 h is the thickness of 
the plate. Now in the vibration problem we propose here to solve 

there is no actual pressure p but there is an acceleration the 

inertia force per unit mass—^that is, the product of mass per unit area 
and tiie reversed acceleration—which is the equivalent of a pressure 
in the equations of motion, is 

-2*6-p-. 

Q being the mass per unit volume of the plate. This expression re¬ 
places p in (18.1). 

Let P, Q, denote the mean radial and circumferential tensions in a 
rotating isk These are called P and Q' in (12.101) and (12.102). 

Q To adapt equation (18.1) to polar 

^ coordinates it is best to fiboid the 

component force in the ^-direction 
on an element drxrdd due to the 
tensions P and Q. Thus the force on 
the section AB (fig. 174) is Px2hrdB. 
The inclination of this force to the 
negative direction along the jt-axis is 
dtv 

Thus the component force in 
tendon on AB is 



Fig. 174 
the direction OZ due to the 


or 


If we express this in the foim — Z^dO, thoi the component force on 
CD due to (P+dP) is deady 
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("*+§*)"• 


* 8 r 

Thus the resultant of the tensions across AB and CD is 

\drde. 


^^drde- 

dr 


£ 

dr 




Again the force across AD due to Q is zkdrQ, and the component 
of this in the direction of OZ is 

y f ^ 8 ‘W „ , 

— 2hdrQ-^= — Z^dr say. 
rdu 

The corresponding component force on BC is 

(z. + §d 9 )*. 

Thus the resultant of the two forces Q on AD and BC is 

jn ^ /2AQdM)\ - 

35)** 

If Q and h are functions of r only this can be written thus 

-Qhdhv 
r 502 - 

Therefore the total force in the sj-direction on the small element, 
due to the tensions P and Q, is 






drdB. 


Since the area is rdrdO the force per unit area due to P and Q is 

zQhd^w 




r* se» 


. (18.2) 


This expression, when divided by 2h, is the equivalent of the left 
hand side of (18.1). Therefore, equation (18.1), when expressed in 
polar coordinates, becomes 

EA* _ , , dho 

dt^ 


l±(hrF^]+9^^-~ 


where 


hrdr\ drJ'r^dO^^ 




(x8.3) 


2=£!.4.i 

r A-’^r* 5 ( 9 * 


(184) 


The right hand side of (18.3) applies only to a uniform disk where h 
is not a function of r. The right hand side simplifies also in this case, 
the resulting equation being 


r dr \ 0 \ 


Q d^w 


dr J' 60 * 


+ . . (18.5) 
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327. The vibrations due to the tensions set up by rotation 
in a uniform disk,* 

The term involving in (18.5) represents the restoring force 
due to the rigidity of the disk. If this term is negligible we get 
I d ( ^dw\ Qdhv d^w 

r dr\^ drj'^r^ dt^ . 

This is the equation.which determines the modes of vibration due 
to the tensions P and Q. To find the normal modes let us first assume 
that 

w==w^smp^t .(1S.7) 

Then (18.6) becomes, after division by sinp^^, 

I 5 / Qd^w^ 

It is easy to see that this has solutions of form 

u\=:xs\n(n 6 -\-a), .(18.9) 

where i? is a function of r only. With this substitution (18.8) becomes, 
after division by sin(«0 + a), 

id/ ^d%\ Q 

Now let us suppose that we are dealing with a complete disk rotating 
with angular velocity co in which case we have, from (12.99) and 

where I* *= A{a*—r*)0a)*, Q = (AoS —B/-2)gco®, . . (18.11) 

•A---if 3 +o), B —i(i+3a).. . ; .(,8.12) 

The^substitution of the values of P and Q from (i8.:i) in (18.10) 

7 I - (a^ -b)«** + ^* * =, o . (18.13) 

This^^quation can easily be integrated by a series of powers of r. 


rr.. 


in (18.13) we get 


. (18.14) 


.hi. ?„rSv‘i tr* » 

of « inning Disk. Proc?Roy.''si:“ A*! 
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/ 9 *\ ^ ^ 

Equating to zero the coefficient of (-1 in the sum bn the left of 
the last equation we get 

Cj:_2 1 Bn* + - A (fc—2) A I + ACi{A;*- re 2 ) = o (18.16) 

If we take k = n then (18.16) gives 

Cn—2=0.(18.17) 

Next, by putting {n — 2) for k in (18.16), we find 

Crt—4=*0 . 


Likewise Cn—6> — Cn-io* etc., are all zero. Moreover, for any 

value of k except equation {18.16) gives 

^ A(A-2)A-Bn*-^* 

C* CO* , „ 

'Ck -2 (A*-w»)A .(ib.18) 

It is now clear that there is a value of » satisfying (18.13) which 
is expressible in a series of ascending powers of r starting with r**. 
This series is 





. . (18.19) 


There is another series starting with r"” but as this is infinite at the 
centre of the disk it does not apply to our problem. Equation (18.18) 
shows that the coefficient in this series vanishes (and consequently 
all the succeeding coefficients vanish also) provided that 

~ = 2)A—.(18.20) 


For example, the coefficient C«-|_2 vanishes provided that 

== w(w+2)A— 
co^ 

.-^n{(n+2){3 + o)-w(i+3o)} 

= + .... (i8 .2 i) 

For this value of pj- the expression for s reduces to one term. 

In the same way we can make C„^.i vanish and find the cor¬ 
responding value of It is clear then that, by putting m successively 
equal to (w+2), (n+4), (?i-f 6), etc., in (18.20), we find a succession 
of values of which make the series in (18.19) reduce to one, two, 
three, etc., terms respectively; that is, there is an infinite succession 
of values of/;,2 corresponding to each of which there is a value of w 
which satisfies equation (18.6) and is finite over the whole disk. These 
values of must therefore give the normal modes of vibration of the 
disk. 
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To show more clearly the form of the solution let (n-|-2J+2) be 
written for tn in (18.20). Since m and n are integers s must also be 
an integer. Thus 

, . (18.22) 


Pi 


= (”+2s+2)(n+2s)A 

Substituting in (18.18) the value of Pi* from (18.22) the former 
equation becomes 

Ck A;(fe— 2 ) — (»+2s+2)(«+2g) 

Ct_2 “ 

_ (»—A!-|-2S 4-2) («+fe+2g) 

~ (k—n) (k+n) 

Putting (n-f-2), («+4), in succession for k in this we find 

‘ C,+2 2s(2»+2S+2) 


(18.23) 


c„ 


Cn +4 

Cn +2 


2(2n-\-2) 
t{n+ 8 +i) 
l(»+l) ’ 

(a—l)(«+s+2) 
2{n+2) 


Therefore 

*—C, 




5 (n+ 5 +i) r* 
i.(n+i) a* 

(g--1) g {n+ 8 +1) (n+ 8 + 2) r* 1 ^ v 

i. 2 {n+i){fi+ 2 ) ' ] " ' ^ 


This series contains (s+i) terms, which are alternately positive 
and negative. The sum of the series vanishes for s different values 
of r between o and a, as well as for r=o. It follows therefore that 
w is zero over the circumferences of s different circles for all values 
of t These circles that have no motion are called nodal circles. More¬ 
over, because w contains the factor sin(nd+a), which vanishes along 
n different diameters of the disk, it follows that there are also n nodal 
diameters. 

The following are particular solutions included in the general solu¬ 
tion, The value of corresponding to w is given in each case. 


^{n6+a)smpit, 
^ = iw{(«+3)-o(n-i)}, 


. . . (18.25) 


giving n nodal diameters 
and no nodal circle; 
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M"/ • n+2\ r* , ^ , 1 

= J {»*+ 9 » 4 -12 -o(«®-3»-4)} , 

giving- n nodal diameters 
and one nodal circle; 


w 



sin (0+a) sin Pi t. 



giving one nodal diameter 
and no nodal circle; 


r2 

C —1 sin (26^+a) ^ > 




•^.-¥ 5 - 0 ). 


giving two nodal diameters 
and no nodal circle. 


w^Q 



sin Pi i , 


V 

0)2 


= 3 +<^» 


giving no nodal diameter 
and one nodal circle. 


(18.26) 


(18.27) 


(18.28) 


(18.29) 


The displacement represented by ze; in (18.2 7) is that due to the rotation 
of the middle plane of the disk about a diameter without any bending 

of that surface. Moreover the period of oscillation is the same as that 

of rotation. Thus every particle returns to the same position after 
one revolution of the disk. This means that the axis of the disk is 
slightly inclined to the 2:-axis. If the disk is mounted on a shaft which 
constrains its axis to stay along the jsr-axis this vibration is not possible. 
In any case it is not a vibration in any real sense. 

In the modes with no nodal diameters the centre of the disk is not 
at rest. This follows from the fact that % is not 

zero where r — o. These modes again are not 

possible for a disk mounted on a shaft. They 
would be possible only for a free disk. When there 
are no nodal diameters there must be at least one 
nodal circle. The case of one nodal circle is given 
in (18.29), the radius of this drde being 0-707a. 

For the case of two nodal diameters and one 
nodal circle the nodal lines are shown in fig. 175. Fig. 175 
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The radius of the nodal circle is obtained by putting 2 in (18.26) 
and equating w to zero. This gives 

r = —o*866a.(18.30) 

328. The rotation of the nodal diameters. 

Sinceis used in equation (18.3) for the acceleration of a particle 

of the disk it follows that w is the displacement of a particle which 
rotates with the disk; it is not the displacement of the particle which 
happens to be at the point whose coordinates are r, 6 , referred to fixed 
axes. The angle 0 must, in fact, be measured from a line which 
rotates with the disk. The nodal diameter-s are diameters passing 
through the same set of particles of the disk which have no motion 
parallel to OZ throughout the vibration. These nodal diameters rotate 
therefore with angular velocity co in the same direction as the disk. 
We shall now show that it is possible for the nodal diameters to rotate 


with an angular velocity different form co. 

Instead of putting 

M’ = «sin(n04-<*)smpi^.(18.31) 

we might have put 

=^6sin(w0ip^^ + a).(18.32) 


in equation (18.6). We should then have arrived at the same equation 
(18.10) for Therefore the same values of s and the same values 
of Pi can be used in (18.31) and (18.32). In the latter equation 6 is 
still an angle measured from a diameter which rotates with the disk. 
The nodal diameters corresponding to (18.32) are those diameters 
for which 

nd±Pit + a^m 7 t .(18.33) 

that is, for which 

— = 

dt n 

Thus the nodal diameters may rotate in either direction with an 

p. 

angular velocity relative to the disk. The actual angular velocities 

of the nodal diameters given by (18.32) axe co-f-—. There are thus 

n 

three possible angular velodfies of the nodal diameters, namely, 

CO -, O), co-\ —. In the case given in (18.27), when co, 

these possible angular velocities are o, co, 2c». Thus it is possible 
for the single nodal diameter to be at rest The three values of w 
for this case are 
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M7—C —sia(0-4-tt)< + a).(*8.34) 

a 

T 

w —C —sin(6-ra)sincoi.(1^-35) 

a 

w? = C~sin(6—ct)/ + a).(18.36) 

a 


When the single nodal diameter is at rest the disk rotates in a plane 
slightly inclined to the ay plane, in which case there is no real vibra¬ 
tion at all. 

In the general case it is possible for n nodal diameters to be at rest 
provided 

0) .= ^.(18.37) 

This last equation, combined with (18.22), gives 
»*(i + B) —(n 4 - 2s4-2)(n4- 2s)A, 
or w*(9 + 3«) = (w 4 - 2 s+ 2 )(« + 2 s )(3 + <j), 

•whence (n-|-2s4-1)*—3»®= i.(18.38) 

We know that one pair of integral solutions of this is 


»=■ I, .>t = o; 

and it is shown in works on Algebra that the integral solutions of the 
equation 

xS-Ny*-. I 

can be written down when one pair of such integral values of x and y 
is known. In our case 


|(M + 2s + i)+y'3n}{(n+2s + i)-y3w} 

-( 2 +y 3 )( 2 -y 3 ]“i = I* 

=( 2 +v 3 )M 2 -y 3 )«.('839) 

Now sets of integral values of («-j- 4 " ^ obtained by 

equating the factors of the first and last members of the preceding 
equation provided that q is an integer. Thus we may take 


whence 

and 


«+2S+ I +yJ«=(2 + )/3)» . 
re + 2 s + I — yjn = (2 — ; 

re+2s+i = ‘{(2+l^)* + (^-y 3 )’}> 
”=-^{(2 + y3)’-(2-Vr)’}. 


(18.40) 


Corresponding pairs of values of n and ^ derived from these equations 
are given in the following table 
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n 

1 

4 

IS 

56 

$ 

0 

I 

5 

20 


Thus if there are four nodal diameters and one nodal circle the nodal 
diameters may be at rest and the period of vibration is 

£5 _'.{18.41) 

Pi net) 20) ’ 

which is a quarter of the period of rotation of the disk. In fact, while 
the disk makes one revolution the nodal diameters rotate relatively to 
the disk through an angle equal to twice the angle between two con¬ 
secutive nodal diameters. 


329. The condition of convergence for the series for z. 

It might seem as if there were no necessity that m in equation 
(18.20) should be an integer. If, however, m were not an integer 
then s would not be an integer and the series (18.24) would not 
terminate, and it can be shown that the series is divergent when 
if it does not terminate. Thus m must be an integer in order that the 
series for 2 should be convergent. 


Let 





Then (18.18) becomes 

C* k{k —2)— 

Cjt-,2 

k —2 k(k— 2 ) 

k 

I—TS 


A;—2 i 

~v 


— «3 


k^ 


+ etc. 




. . (18.42) 


Because there is no term containing jfe ^ inside the brackets in the last 
line in this equation it can be shown that 


—= a finite quantity 
k 


for all values of fe. Therefore the series 


Cn + Cn4-2 + • • • + Cjfc + CA.j.2 + • • • 

is divergent because the series 
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n n+2 '*'■■■ 

is divergent. 

It follows therefore that 2 would be infinite at the rim of the disk 
.S' were not an integer. Consequently can have no values except 
tliose derived from integral values of s. 


330. The vibrations due to tensions set up by rotation in 
A disk of variable thickness. 

When the rigidity is negligible equation (18.3) becomes 


hr fir \ fir/'^r* fi0* ' 


■ {18.43) 


"With the same substitution as for the uniform disk, namely, 

M; = *:sinpi<sin(wfi + a),.(18.44) 

tliis becomes, after division by sinjp|fsin(nd-)~ «)> 

. . . (18.45) 


id/, „d*\ 


'This is the correct equation when h is a function of r but not of 0 , 
in Avhich case P and Q are also functions of r. 

'Now let us take 

(18.46) 

which is the usual form for a turbine disk. We found in Art. 222 that 
the mean tensions for this shape of disk are, for a complete disk, 





• (18.47) 



. (18.48) 

where 

„ 3+0 , 1 + 30 

8 -( 3 +o)/i’ ‘'“'s+’o’ • * • 

■ (18.49) 

Sind q is 

the greater root of the equation 


that is. 

+ = . 

. (18.50) 

Novr let 

7 = Vi+o/? + -i/J>*-^/?. 

• {18.51) 


II 

. (18.52) 

so tlut 

dr=adri; 
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then equation (1845) becomes 
I d 


;K^)- 


«*Q . 

1^ 


fjha^ drj drj) a^tj^ 

Substituting for P, Q, and in this last equation we get 


(18.53) 


whence 


d 

ea^ dt! 


|§a)*a»cH(j 7 »—^ j 

—»®ga)*H!c(gij*+A—s—6) + Qfi^x = o, 
dx,\ 


41 ~ * = o. (18.54) 

The method of solution of this equation in series is exactly the same 
as that used for equation (18.13). Thus putting 

* = 2 Ckij'‘ 

in (18.54) and writing y for (3—S'—jS) we get 

S rk(k-\-q—i)ri-r—k(k+2—^ 

' L-n*?,,-y + n*h+|^ J 

which shows that s is expressible in powers of tjY if y is positive. 
If y is negative 2 is expressible in powers of tj^Y. For a turbine disk 
y is more likely to be positive than negative. We shall first work on 
the assumption that y is positive and refer later to the other case. 

By equatii^ to zero the coefficient of rj^Y in (18.55) 8^** 

{*(A+5-i)-n*3}Cit-|(i-y)(ft+2-y-/5)-»»6-|^,}Cit_y (18.56) 

Pi' 


whence 


Ck 
Ck-Y 


[k— y) (ft + 2 — y—/ 5 ) —»*h- 


Hco* 


{18.57) 

(18.58) 


k(k+q~-i)—n^q 
Equation (18.5b) shows that Cji^—y is zero if 

k^(k^ + 3— i)—= o. 

which equation gives the possible values of k at which the series can 
begin. Now the equation for has one negative and one positive 
root, and the negative root is inadmissible because this would make a 
infinite at the centre of the disk. Therefore, taking the positive root. 


, y4nVHi—^+ 1 —q 

to, - - 

The solution we have now got is 


(18.59) 


* = “I”.}• • • (18.60) 
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This series has J-j- i terms provided vanishes, and equatioa 

(18,57) shows th&t this coefficient vanishes if the numerator of the 
fraction in that equation is zero when jj, .l y is subsituted for k- 

that is, if 

(*i + sy) (&i + sy + 2 - = o, 

that is, if 

t) ^ 

f^l-ft + «>'){*i + «y+2-/S)-nS6. . . . (18.61) 

Now by (18.57) 

{Ai + »MJ-)(&i + WZ3/ + 2-/J)— 

^^+^y+y ____ / g 

Qj 4. my (^i + + 7) (^i + ^*7 + 7 + ?—i) — 

When the value of from (18.61) is substituted in this equation the 
numerator on the right becomes 

(*i + w*}-) (*1 + «*y + 2 - /?) - (k^ + sy) {lc^ + sy+2— 

= —(s-m)Y{2ki+2-^ + {s + vi)y\. 

Also, by means of (18.58), the denominator becomes 

(^i + )'+ 'f — i)—All (Aj + q — i). 

= (m + l)y{2Ai4-(7—I + «iy+y}. 

Therefore 

Ck^+my + Y ^ _ (s-w)(2AiH-2 —/8 + my+Sy) 

C*,+my («» + i)(2Ai+?—i + »»y 4 -y) 

_(s—t«)(2*,+ 2-/? + »»y+Sy) y . 

(w + i)(2'A,+7-/? + my) ■ • 

It is easy to see from thi.s form of the ratio of the coefficients that 
the terms in the series for s are alternately positive and negative. 
Moreover s vanishes for s different values of rj between o and i as 
well as when rj = o Consequently there arc j nodal circles; and the 
factor sin{wW + a) introduces n nodal diameters. 

Equation!18.61), giving for the mode with s nodal circles and n 
nodal diameters, can be written thus:— 

where y denotes (3 — 7—tind q and h\ arc given by (18.51) and 
(I 8 - 59 )- 

As a particular example we take the case of two nodal diameters 
and no nodal circle, assuming o =-= J and P=^i, Here 

S7 
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n=2 , 

?=y 4 — 1 = 07247 , 

ifc._yj.^.+(—-i..,.846. 

2 

7 = 3 -?-j 5 =i- 2753 - 

Therefore 

^* = ^|{(r846)(2-846)-|f} 

. ..(18,65) 


whence 


£=-456 


The corresponding result for a uniform disk is, by (18.28), 

Pi.,... 


■= 1-541 


(18.66) 


(18.67) 


These two values of do not differ so much as might be expected 
from the great difference in the forms of the disks. 

Let us next take the case of two nodal diameters and one nodal 
drde with and ^=i as before. Now 

= 2 , s= I, 

= 0-7247, 

« 1-846, 


Therefore 


whence 


^=H{( 3 -I 2 I)( 4 -I 2 i)-111 = 7-327, 


~ =5 2*706 
CO 


(18.68) 


Also the series for s: contains two terms, the ratio of the coefficients 
being obtained by putting ?;z«*o in (18.63). Thus 

.(.8.69) 

c*, 2fc,-f9—I+j- 4-692 

Thus the value of jsr is 

2; a —i-272 9y^’2^*).(18.70) 

The radius of the nodal circle is given by 


whence 


V\ 1-275 I 

L] = ^ 1-276 

,a/ ' 1-272 


r = o-828a.(18.71) 

This should be compared with (18.30). 
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331. The case where y is negative. 

The preceding work is all based on the assumption that y is posi¬ 
tive. Let us now find what happens when y is negative. 

If 


8-(3 + a)|8<o,.(18.72) 

the coefficient H which occurs in P and Q in (18.47) and (18.48) is 
negative. But this does not make P and Q negative because the other 
factors in P and Q change sign at the same time as H changes sig^. 
Suppose P is given by the equation 

8 —{ 5 +a)^ = o. 


Then 


5+30 4 


Also, for this value of 


3+0 

t+30 

3+0 


3+0 

. 6 . . 


(18.73) 


(18.74) 


7 - 3-^-9 “O- 

The general value of 7 is given by 

7 = 3~i/J—yi + Ojff+i/J*, .... { 18 . 75 ) 
which clearly decreases as ^ increases. Then for all values of ^ greater 
0 

than - both and H are negative. 

3 + <^ 

When y is negative we may still assume, as the solution of (18.54), 

a; = 2’Cii?*.(18.76) 

and we shall get the same equation (18.56) for the relation between 
the coefficients. Now just as when y was positive the normal modes 
of vibration are represented by a terminating series of powers of rff 
or ri~y. When y is negative (k—y) is greater than k and conse¬ 
quently Ck—y is the coefficient of a higher power of rj than Q. Let 
be the highest power of rj in the series for x. Then, since y 
is the coefficient of a higher power than Ck^ the former coefficient 
must be zero. Thus (18.56) gives, since Cjtj is not zero, 

ki{ky+q — i)—n'^q = o . (^8.77) 

Now suppose the series arranged in powers of rjy, which is now a 
descending series. This series is identical in form with (i8.6o). Also 
suppose the series has (.? + ^) terms, which, as we can prove, cor¬ 
responds to s nodal circles. Then the coefficient of must 

vanish, while the coefficient of does not vamsh. That is, 

putting (A^+^y+y) for k in (18.56), we get, since is zero, 

(l:i + sy)(fci + 2+sy-^)-n»6-^-o. . . (18.78) 

37 * 
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Equations (18.77) and (18.78), which determine and are identical 
with the corresponding equations that we found when y was positive* 
There is. however, one very important difference between the two cases 
when y is positive and when y is negative. When y is negative the 
series (18.60) is a series arranged in descending powers of rj, and the 
condition that js must contain no negative powers of r puts a limit to 
the number of terms in the series. Thus if there are s nodal circles 
the index of the last power in the series is (fei + *yy)> and this must 
be a positive quantity. That is, 

^i+^7>o» ....... (iS- 79 ) 

whence it follows that the number of nodal circles cannot exceed the 

greatest integer in —, When y is positive there is no limit to the 

-y ... 

possible number of nodal circles. It is therefore rather surprising to 

8 

find that, when R exceeds the value-, there is a definite upper 

3 + ^^ 

limit—depending on the values of 11 and ^—to the number of possible 
nodal circles. There is still another condition that may limit the num¬ 
ber of nodal circles, namely the condition that must be real. 

The value of p^ for no nodal circle is given by 

— n*b—ki(k^ + y+q—i) 

= .{18.80) 

By means of (18.77) tl^is reduces to 

.(^ 8-80 

Now by (18.74) we know that when y is zero. Moreover 

dq o + iP I 

that is, 

Thus ~ is negative, and consequently q decreases as R increases. It 
dp 

follows that b is greater than q when y is negative. This shows that 
the right hand side of equation (18.81) is positive, and' since H is 
negative p^ is consequently real. The only power of rj occurring in x is 
and there is certainly one positive value of satisfying (18.77). 
We see then that both conditions for the possibility of vibrations with 
no nodal circle are satisfied. 
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The following sums up our results:— 

If (fej + sy) is positive, and if the value of given by the 
equation 

-^^‘^nH-{k,+SY){k, + SY+2-P). . .(18.22) 

is real, then — is the period of vibration of the disk* with 7 i nodal 

meters and j nodal circles; q is found from (18.51), from (18.59), 
and y from (18.75). 

332. Vibrations of a uniform disk controlled by rigidity. 
When P and Q are zero or negligible equation (18.5) becomes 
E/i2 d^w 

.(18.83) 

Assuming, for a normal mode, 

.(18.84) 

equation (18.83) becomes, after division by sinjo^j^. 

^ '7x*v>i-Ql>^^uh^O, 

or 

Vi<«-2 = ifc<?02,.(18.85) 

where 

i. 4 = 3 (i:z^W ..(1886) 

Now suppose a/g is any function of x and y satisfying the equation 
= /.:*«•«;.(18.87) 


= Vi®( Vl^M’s) == Vx®(A*«’3) = 


Therefore 


is a solution of (18.85). 

Likewise, if u\ is any solution of 

.... 

then 

Consequently 


(18,88) 


is a solution of (18.85). 

The complete solution of (18.85) 

2 ^’8 + *^4» 

W3 and being the complete solutions of (18.87) and (18.88). .Thus 
any solution of 
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I dw2 I d^ W2 _ 

is a solution of (18.85). 

Now in (18.89) put 

^V 2 >^zsm{nd+ a) 
Z being a function of r only. Then we get 


»± 


The equation 


, I dx nH , , ^ 

^ + -- = + A;S» . 

flCr* r dr r* — 


dr^ T dr \ 


(18.89; 


(18.90) 


(18.91) 


(18.92) 


is the equation for Bessel functions of order n. If we attempt to solve 
this equation by means of a series we find 

« = AJ„(Ar) + .(18.93) 

where Jn{^) is a function * defined by the equation* 

'j _ ^ ^ cc^ ^ 1 

* 2"r(M + l)t^ 2 (2«+2) 3.4(2n+2)(2M-f 4) '' '/ 

Am + i) being the gamma function of (w + i), which reduces to In 
when » IS a positive integer. ^ 

When n is an integer it can be shown that 

J_n(r)=.(-i)«J„(j.).(18.95) 

la the disk problem « is certainly an integer and consequently (18.93) 

LSod° fairf"'”- J« (H The reason why the series 

because ** * second function when n is an integer is 

iTp^ers ofT expressed 

placTr Z 

the equation function being defined by 

Z«(-c)-J,(a;)Iog,a;-J(|a:)-* ^ 

tn=so 

«i=oo . 

. . (.8.96) 

where —-»— 

®* = f + i + ^+... + ^;s„ = o; . . . (r8.97) 
b** I . . . 


For the 


(18.98) 


to'tio.. ... App.„dU A. 
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When = o it is to be understood that there are no terms in the sum 

from fw=sOtom==w—i; and when n = i there is one term, namely—. 

X 

The function defined by (18.96) is Neumann’s* form of the Bessel 
function of the Oder of the second kind. This form is the most 
convenient for our present problem. Nevertheless, in order to make 
use of published tables, another function Yn (ic) —Weber’s f form of 
the second function—is defined by the following equation:— 

” Y^{x) = Z„(x) - (log. 2 -y)J„(a:) 

where y denotes Euler’s constant 0*577216. 

We shall in future write A for the constant (loge 2 — 7). Then 

Y„(x)~iz„(a:)—.(18.99) 


Thus when n is an integer the complete solution of (18.88) is 

X ^ A ] n ( kr ) + BZn ( kr ) .(18.100) 

The equation 



obtained by taking the lower sign on the right of (18.91), differs from 
(18.92) only in having ik for k, where i denotes )/—1, We could there¬ 
fore get the solution of (18.101) by writing ikr for kr in the solution 
of (18.92); but this method has the disadvantage that it introduces 
imaginary quantities into the solution of an equation with real coeffi¬ 
cients. To avoid this^ certain functions of a real variable are defined 
below. 

Let 




Xm 


» / 
‘|w\ 


2(2/i-j-2) 


X* ) 

2.4 ( 2 U^il){ 2 n+T) 


(18 102) 


Then one solution of (18.101) is 

» = Al„(Ar).(18.103) 

Let us also put 


* Carl Gottfried Neumann, Theorie dpr Bessclschm Functwnen 
(Leipzig, 1867). 

t H. Weber, die Bvssvlschm FunctiimvH u/id ihre Antomdungen 

auf die der elektrischvn Strlime. Journal far Matkeniaiikj LXXV, 1873. 
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H„(®) = I„(a:)logi 

“Si-i In—»»—I 


\m 


^'2*^/ \n-X-m\m 

«na=o L—i— 


Then the complete solution of (18.101) is 

*-CI„(to-j + DH„(to-).(18.105) 

Another form of the second solution of (18.101), the numerical 
values of which have been tabulated, is 

K„(a:) - (- i)«+i{H„(a:)-(log2 -y)I„(x)} 

= (-i)»+iiH„(x)-AI„(x)}, .... (18.106) 

X being written for fcr. 

Thus one solution of (18.83) giving a normal mode is 
w {AJn(Ar) + BZn (kr)\sm{nd+a)smpj 

+ {CI„(fer) + DHrt(/*T)}sin(?20+i8)siny)a< . . (18.107) 

For a disk with a central hole there are two boundary conditions 
at the hole, and two more at the outer rim—the usual conditions for a 
bent plate (see Chap. XIV). If there is no central hole, and if the disk 
is free at the centre, there are no necessary boundary conditions at the 
centre, but there are two at the rim. For a complete disk whose centre 
is fixed in any way there are two conditions at the centre just as when 
there is a hole. In any case, however, the greatest number of boundary 
conditions is four. These boundary conditions have to determine, 
among other things, the yet undetermined constant from which 
the period of the particular mode of vibration is got. There are thus 
three equations left to determine the constants of integration. If 
a = ^ these three equations will determine the three ratios existing* 
among the four constants A, B, C, D. It follows that, in any normal 
mode, a and p must be equal. Therefore we may write 

{AJn(AT) + BZn(AT) + CI„^/.- 7 *) + DH,if/cr)} sin(n0+a)sin^j^ (18.108) 
It is clear that w is zero where sin C), that is, along 11 

different diameters of the disk. There are thus n nodal diameters in 
the mode of vibration indicated by (18.108). 

333 * Oscillations symmetrical about the axis of a free disk. 

If we put n = o in (18.108) and amalgamate sino in the con- 
stants A, B, C, D, we get 

*^“{'^Jo(^) + BZo(/T)+CIo{AT) + DHjj(AT)}sinji>2^ • (18.109) 
This IS the equation for oscillations symmetrical about the axis of 
a disk. 
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If the disk is free, that is, not held at any point, the conditions at 
the rim are the boundary conditions for a free plate. These conditions 
are given in (14.46.) and (14.47) for any plate. In the case of axial 
symmetry these can be reduced, by means of (14.64), (14.66), (14.68), 
to the following:— 


o dw 

dr^ r dr ^ 


JLI 


c)r\r 


U' 


where r* 


(18.110) 
(18.1 ii) 


ciw\\ 

a being the radius of the disk. 

If the disk had a central hole of radius h the same two conditions 
would have to be satisfied at the edge of the hole as well as at the 
outer rim. 

It is impossible to make both w and the shearing force F, finite 
at the centre of the disk unless B and D are both zero, for the im¬ 
portant terms in w and when r«iO are 

w; = (BlogAr-f DlogAT)sin;?2< .... (1S.112) 


Fi = E'I 

cir r dr\ drj) 


= .(D —Bjsinpgi.(18.113) 

If B and D are not both zero either w or F, will be infinite where 
r—o. Then for a free disk B and D must be both zero. Therefore 
«; {AJo (kr) + Cl, {kr)} sin;;2< 

= A{Jo(*r)4-cI,(fo-)}sin;>2<.(18.114) 

Ac being written for C. 

Now the condition (18.111) can be written 


(1 i dhv 1 

« = Jo (*»■). »’ = Io (*»•). 


(i 8 .H 5 ) 


If we write 
then 

/r=-A(?^ + c?v)sin;>2/.(18.116) 

Therefore the boundary condition (i8.iii) becomes 


Asin;?2^ 


d I I (In 


r dr \dr^ r dr) \ 


' dr \ ^/r- 

wherc r — a. 

Now the differential equation from which u is found is 


dhi I du 

dr^ r dr 




(18.117) 


. (18.118) 
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and the equation from which v is found is 


dh) idv _ 

= . 

dr^ r dr 


(18.119) 


(i8.I2o) 


Consequently the condition (18.117) reduces to 
d 

cu) = o where ?* = a; 

that is^ 

J'o{^)—cro(A:a)==o, .... 
the dashes indicating differentiations with respect to ka. 

Now it is proved in the appendix, equations (A.26) and (A.28), 

-J'Wt (.S.ai) 

r,(*)-!,(*) ). 

Therefore (18.120) becomes 

Ji(fea) + cIi(A;a) = o.(18.122 

Again condition (18.110) can be written thus 


dhv . I Bw 


1 dw 


" * VW * vw 


which is equivalent to 

d^u I du 

By (18.118) and (18.119) becomes 
I —a [du . dv 


k^{u—cv) 


(dH i dv\ I (du . dv\ , \ 

) becomes 
[du . dv\ 


where r=a. 


(18.125) 


Now using (18.121) we get 

^Jo (^) — lo (*a) — (I — ff) {Ji (^) — oil (Aa) } == o (18.12 4) 

Equating the two values of — c from (18.122) and (18.124) we get 
Ji (ka) _ to Jo (to) — (I — o) (Aa) 

Ij (ka) fcalj (fai) — (I — a) Ii (Aa) 

If we write b for ka this last equation gives 

"‘"■‘’'“Kw+m} ■ • ■ 

This equation determines b, and then (18.86) gives 

and the corresponding period of vibration is 

1 A(i —(j*lo 
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Equatio. (18.126) has an infinite number of roots. Corresponding 
to any particular value of b given by (18.126) there is a value ofc 
given by (18.122). Thus 




(18.129) 


For all values of b except the smallest the vibrating disk has nodal 
circles. If the roots of (18.126) in aiscending order of magnitude are 
61 > &j. ^8* then in the mode of vibration corresponding to 
the disk has m nodal circles. If Cm corresponds to b„ the radii of 
the nodal circles are obtained from 


w = o. 


that is, from 


If a —^ equation (18.126) is 




(18.130) 

(18.131) 
(18.13s) 


From the series for the Bessel functions wc fi.nd that F(&)==4 when 
o. The following table gives values of F(b) calculated from tables 
of values of Jo, Ji, Io» Ir 


b 

0 

2 

00 

2*982 

F{b) 

4 

3-65 

1*5082 

»’4985 



By interpolation from this table we find that the first and second roots 
of (18.131) are 

= 2*9816,.(18.133) 

/caa=-6., 6*1915.(18.134) 

The corresponding periods of vibration arc got by substituting these 
values of b in (18.128). 

In the first normal mode of vibration, the mode to which applies, 
there is a nodal circle whose radius is the value of r determined by 
the equation 

Jo(V)-{^*jl»(^».»-) = o. 


that is, by 
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-m-mf) 

Ji(2-q8i6) fbjA 
1,(2*9816) ®v« / 

- 0*08930 .(18.1351 

■= 0*08569 ; 

I»(2*04) 


By interpolation 


whence 


Jo(2-0^) 

Io(2*02) ■ 


■ 0*09187, 


hyT 

-^ = 2*0283, 

CL 


r 2*028^ 

. 

Thus the radius of the nodal-circle in the first normal mode is just 
over two thirds of the radius of the disk. The nodal circle is shown 
in %. 176(a). 

Again for the second normal mode the radii of the nodal circles 
are given hy 

_J,(6*2 o)^ (b^r\ 


nearly 


= —0*003151, 


A first approximation is got by taking 

J'It)-'’- 

whence 




(18.137) 


— = 2-41 or 5*52 nearly , . .(18.138) 

^snme 2.42 as a first approximation for the smaller nodal circle. 
Then a second approximation is given by 




■00315 Io( 2 - 42 ) 


■ — 0*00975. 
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Now 

Therefore 


Jo(2’44) = -0‘oo785 
= —0“0i8i2 



approximately, 


whence 


r 

a 


2*422 2*422 

63 6*19 


0*391 


For the second nodal circle the same method gives 



(18-139) 

(18.140) 


First Mode Second Mode 



Fig. 176(a) Fig. 176(b) 


The nodal circles for the second mode are shown in fig. 176(b). 

The other symmetrical modes of the free disk can be investigated 
in the same way. 

334. Symmetrical oscillations of a disk clamped at the centre. 

In this case there arc two conditions at the centre which are equi- 
• valent to boundary conditions. They are 

.(18.141) 

where r *=•• o 

.(18.142) 

The two conditions (i8.no), (i8.iri), are also true. We therefore 
need all the four constants A, B, C, D, in (18.109), 

Let C —cA, D = dB. Then (18.109) becomes 
«; =. [A{Ja(Ar) + c l„(/cr)} + B {+ r/H#(to-)}] sinp^i (1 8 .1 43 ) 
The two conditions (18.141) and (18.142) give 

A{jo(i>)-l-clo(o)} + Bjz„(o) + </Ho(u)) =0, . (18.144) 

A {J'o (o) + f ^'o (o)} + «{Z'o («) + rf H'o (o)} = o. (18.145) 



and 
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Now- 

Jo (o) = I,. Iq (o) = I, 

J'o(o) = o, ro(o)=.o. 

Moreover, when kr is very small, 

Zf^{kr) >=]^{k 7 ')\bgkr== logic?' approximately, . . (18.147) 

Ho(At)«=I^(A»-) logA!r= log^ approximately. . . (18.148) 

Also 

Z'o(A»-)=^. Ho(Ar) = ^.(18.149) 

Thus the coefficient of B in (18.144) and (18.145) is infinite unless 
These two conditions can be satisfied by taking either 
B o or d = I . 

Whichever alternative we choose the t6rms containing B disappear 
from (18.144) and (18.145). Then equation (18.144) gives 

A(i+o)«=o, 

whence 


(18.146) 


o=—I. 

Now we have still to satisfy two conditions at the rim, and we should 
not have enough available constants if we took B = o. We must there¬ 
fore take —I. Then 


w = [A{Jo(Ar)- lo(fo-)} + B{ Z^ihr) -Ho (kr) . (i8.150) 
Let us now put 


Then 


= »=Io(Ar), 1 

«i = Zo(Ar), ®i = Ho(Ay).r ’ ' 


(18.151) 


w={A(tt—») + B{tti—»i)}skii?,^ . . . (18^152) 
Now because u and Mj both satisfy (18.118), and because v and 
both satisfy (18.119), the two conditions (iktio) and (18.111) re-- 
<hice to 


and 

both to be true when r = a. 

Now it is shown in the appendix that 

J 0 (®} “ Ji {^) » 

2()(a;)=— Z^(x) f 

l'o(®)~Ii(«), 

H'o(^n) = H,(x). 


(18.155) 
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Therefore (18.153) (18.154) become 

A*a{J«(fei) + Io(Aa)} - (i-o)A{Ji(Aa) + l,{ka)) 

+BAw{Zo(Aa)+Ho(Aa)} —(i—a)B{Zi(A:(i)+Hi(&i)} =0, (18.156) 
and 

A{Ii(fei)-Ji(fa»)}+B{Hi(H-Zi(fea)} = o. . (18.157) 
B 

Equating the values of -- given by the last two equations we get, 

A. 

writing b for {ka), 

6{Zo(6) + Ho(6)}-(i-a){Zi(6) + Hi(6)} Ha6)-Zi(6] ^ ' 

This equation has to be solved for h. Tables of the values of the 
functions involved are needed to do this. 

Since the necessary tables of the functions Yn(£c) and K^la:) are 
available we shall poit the equation for b in terms of these functions. 
From equation (iB.gq) we get 

Zo(a^)“fY,(*) + AJo(.r). .... (18.159) 

and 

Z,(./:)“^Y,(a:)+Aj,(®).(i8.i6o) 

Also, from equation (i8.106), we get 

Ho(a:)---Ko(.x) + no(^).(i8.i6i) 

and 

Ki(a7) + Arj(x).(18.162) 

Now when the Z and H functions are replaced by the Y and K 
functions equation (18.158) becomes [\^^ being written for 1 ^( 1 }^) etc.], 

.._ 

b {” Yo+Aj„+AIo- K« j - (I -o){ JvH-AJi + Ki+n, j 

= ^i-Ji 

K,-^Yj+Al,-AJ, 

which can be reduced to 

... Jj - J'... 

- K„)-(i-0)|jY, + K,j K,-"y, 


. (18.163) 
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If we denote the two expressions on the left and right sides of the 
last equation by L(f)) and R(b), we find from tables, taking 0=.^, 
L(i- 92) —R(r92) = oo8o, 

L(i-94 ) —R(r94) = - o-i 15, 

whence by interpolation 

L(fqaSa) — R(i•9282) = o approximately. 

Therefore 

ka===b^vg28 .(18.164) 

is the least root of (15*163). If 0 = 0-3 the least root is 1-937. 

Corresponding to the least root that we have just found there is 
no nodal circle. The whole middle surface of the disk except its centre 
oscillates from one side to the other of the plane touching this sur¬ 
face at the centre. 

The period of vibration is, by (18.128), 


““ |/ E ~ 

27 ra* 1/4 So 

. 

when a = { . 

The periods of the other normal modes—the modes with one, two, 
or more nodal circles—can be got by finding the other roots of 
(15.163), of which there is an infinite number, successive roots differing 
by approximately jr. 

The shear force across a circular section in the direction of 
the ;r-axis is 


p' ^__ 

^ 3 I —o'^dr \ r 


~£(r? 

r ( r\ ci\ 


(i8.i66) 


Now when r is very small the most important terms in are the 
terms involving log(^r) or negative powers of r, unless these terms 
vanish; but we shall see they do not vanish. For, taking only the 
terms involving logr in (18.150), we get 
■ic = B { Zq {Icr) — (At) } sixipj 
~ B{Jo(Arr) — 1 q (/n-)} log kr sinpj 
. /c6r» . I 






+ ... j log kr sinpj. 


Thus the important term in w w^hen r is small is 


Now 


fr = — i- B A:‘^r 2 log r sin pj 


d "1 d \ ^ 6^(r2logr) I 
dr r dr\ dr ) 


4 

r 


(18.167) 


. . . (18.168) 
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Therefore 




4 EBjWi 

3 i—a- r 


(18,169) 


is the approximate value of the shear force when r is small. But this 
is infinite at the centre of the disk. This result could easily be seen 
without any elaborate analysis, for it is obvious that the assumptions 
in this problem mean that an infinitely small circle at the centre of 
the disk is held fixed while the rest of the disk oscillates. The shear 
force round the rim of this infinitesimal circle supplies the action 
needed to change the momentum of the rest of the disk. Thus ZTzrF^ 
is the force supplying momentum to the disk, and this must be finite; 
a result which is in agreement with (18.169). 

Since an infinite shear force is impossible the actual conditions we 
have assumed in this problem cannot exist in practice. If, however, 
a disk were held fixed over a circle whose radius were much smaller 
than the radius of the disk itself the results that we have worked out 
would apply with fair accuracy to such a disk. 


335. Free disk with nodal diameters. 

In a disk which is free at the centre both zv and F are clearly 
finite at the centre. These two conditions require that the coefficients 
B and D in (18.107) should be zero. Then 

7^1=:=: {AJnl/cr) +CI„(Ar)} sin(M<'y+a)sinp2^, . . (18.170) 

The boundary conditions arc tho.se given in (14.46) and (14.47). Now 
for a disk the bending moment across a circumferential .section is, by 

, I (7*10 . /1 (ir . I 


M, 


f> ■*‘r* 


. (18.171) 


Also the shear force across the .same section is, by (i 4 - 59 )» 




I (tr 


+ 


I 


. (18.172) 


('r \ i'r^ r ir ' r'^ (iV^ I' 
and the torque across an element of area perpendicular to the radius 
through the area is 

^ P:1 r /1 div \ . . 

. .(18.173) 

I “1 - a <r\r (0 f 

Therefore (i 4 - 4 ^’) (i 447 ) 

/'‘-m; / r rI 

^ \ r f r r'^ (Oy 
and 


(18.174) 


(t'^ 

both to be true when r — rt. 




38 
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We may write these two equations thus 


,i d \ d fi 

-‘’>7relsb»j(-° 


|(V.>») + (.-»)i«(|.(ig))-o. . .(.8..7rt 

Now J„(Ar)siii(n 0 + <2) and In(AT)sm(w 0 +«) ^ire respectively the 
solutions of the equations 

.(18.178) 

.(18.179) 

Therefore, if we write cA for C, the boundary conditions (18.176) and 
(18.177) can be written thus:— 


A* {j»(fet)-cI„(Aa)}-(i-a)^' {J„(A:a) + cl„(fei)} 


+ (*“®) - {J'n(&i) + cl'„(fca)} = o, 


(18.180) 


+ {j'„(te) + cr„(A-a)} 

“(^-®)^{Jn(Aa) + cI„(te)} =0 . . . 

Equating the values of c given by these two equations we get 
A!»o8J«(Aa) + (1 -g) {fezrn(te)-wn«(Aa) ) 

- (I- u) {/cal\(ka)-nil„(ka)\ ~ ® 

^ + (i-q)wMA:aT',.(/ctt)-Jn(to) } 

Pa''r„(fei)-(i_a)»*{teI'„(A:a)-I„(te)y ' ' 

But, by (A.74) and (A.75) in the Appendix, we have 

^Tn\ka) = n]„{ka)~ka]^i(ka). . . . 
feiJ'„(A:a)^-«J»(fci)+AaJ„_i(&a) . . . 


(i8.i8i) 


(18.182) 

(18.183) 

(18.184) 


Snditions substituted for ka]\(ka) in the boundary 

(A ^ equations and using 

(A. 59) we get ® 

*«rn(Aa) = Ml„(Aa) + A:aI„+i(Aa), . . . (18.185) 

and «(*«) =-al«(*a) + ial„_i(fai). . . (18.186) 

wS) to (:8 185) have been used to eliminate 

J„(^) and I,,(A:a) from (18.182) the values of ka satisfying the 

The naSr by means of tables of Bessel functions, 

e particular case of n=!o we have already worked out If « 
equation (18.182) can be reduced to ' 
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. 

b being written for fea. 

If a = 0*25 and if F(b) be written for the left hand side of the 
last equation, we get 

F(6)= 1-50. 

Now from tables of Bessel functions 

F(6)—1734 when 6 = 4*50, 

F(&) = 0*464 when 6 = 4*60. 

By interpolation we find, as the first root of (18.187), 

A:a = 6 = 4*5i8.(18.188) 

When »= I the two equations (18.182) become 

&»J^(fe) + (i-a){fcrt(fe)-Ji(m (,8.189) 

^-bn'(b)-(i-a){bi\ib)-i,(b)y • • *' 9 °^ 

By combining these we get 

b^yiib)-bW 

bn\(b)-bn,(b) 

.(X8.19:) 

61 ', (6)-!, (6)’ 

whence we get, by means of (18.183) and (18.185), 

.(.8.,,2) 

1,(6) i,(fa) ■ ' ’' 

Therefore the expression for the deflexion is 

= A I Ji (fo-) — Ii {hr) I sm(0+ a)sinp,< 

where 

G = Aj2(A:a), 

Substituting the numerical values of J2(4'5i^^ l2(4'5iS) we get 

-?i^)sin(0+a)sin|>s<. • • (i 8 .i 94 ) 

|o*2II9 10*84) 

This value of w is zero when 

3*530..{1B.195) 

and since to = 4-518 approximately there is a nodal circle of radius 

0 = 07810..(18.196) 

4-518 38* 
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What is remarkable in the results we have just got is the fact that 
the slowest vibration of a disk with one nodal diameter is one in 
which there is a nodal circle. There is no mode with one nodal dia¬ 
meter and no nodal circle. It is easy to see the physical reason for 
this. A free disk vibrating with one nodal diameter and no nodal 
circle would be like a free rod vibrating in an 
unsymmetrical mode with a node at the middle 
point and no other nodes. This is clearly im¬ 
possible. 

The nodal lines for the first mode are shown 
in fig. 177. 

The mode of vibration in which the frequency 
of a free disk is least is the one with two nodal 
diameters and no nodal circle. When n=2 equa¬ 
tion (18.182) becomes, with b for ka, 



Fig. 177 


&Ut+(i-g)ifcn-4Li 6«n+4(i-o){fer»-ja 

bn,-(i-a){bl\-4l,} &%-4(i-a){6r,-I*} ■ ^ 


Now 

and 

Also 

and 


W's=6Ii-2ls. 

ijj — 2j^ bjo 
6l2 = Wo-2li. 


Using the last four equations to eliminate J.^ and ^ from (i 8.197), and 
putting 0*25 for a, we deduce from this equation 


2 b( 2 b 24 -o)Ijj —(i 1^,24-36)1, 


[18.198) 


4 ( 64 + 62 -i 8 ) 1 o- 4 ^( 2 /;^- 9 ) 1 o 
The two smallest roots of this equation are 

61 = 2-3475,.(18199) 

and 

^2 = 5'9405.(18.200) 

Kjrchhoff* worked out the problem of the vibrating free uniform disk, 
and he gave a table of values of log(-JZja)*. The following table of 
values of (kay is built up from KirchhofFs table. It is useful to 
repeat here that, for values of n greater than one, the results are the 
same as for a disk clamped at the centre. 


Gesammelte Ahhandhmgen von G. Kirchhoff, Leipzig 1882. 
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Values of (ka)^ for a free uniform disk 
unih n nodal diameters and s nodal circles 



S 

//=o 

W = I 

W = 2 

w = 3 


0 

— 

— 

30-373 

162*42 

0 = i 

I 

79030 

416-53 

1245*2 

2825*2 

\ 

2 

1469*6 

3567*9 

— 

—- 

{ 

0 

— 

— 

27-574 

149-37 


1 

82-376 

420-96 

1241*9 

2799-6 


2 

1483*3 

3583-8 

— 

— 


336. Disk clamped at the rim. 

Since the centre is free the two Bessel functions that are infinite 
at the centre are not needed. That is, an adequate solution of the 
differential equation is, as for the free disk, 

= A{Jn(/cr) + cIn(^T)}sin(/^0 + a)sinpg^ , , (18.201)' 

The boundary conditions are 

0,^ = 0, where r = a .(18.202) 


These become 


J„(fai) + cI,(A:a) = o, 

J»(M + cr»(*a) = o, 

whence we get, on eliminating c, 

W.) 

By means of (18.184) and (18.186) this equation can be put into 
the form 

1.-1 to). 

I4te) ' 

If we use (18.183) and (18.185) we transform (18.203) into 

+ . . . ,,.8.,05) 

Jrt(/ca) ln{ka) 

Either of the last two equations gives ka when n is not zero. It is 
best to use (18.205) when n = o, 

A few solutions of (18.203) are contained in the following table. 


Values of (ka)^ for a disk 
damped at the rim vibrating 
with n nodal diameters and 
$ nodal circles. 


5 

y/=o 

//= I 

// = 2 

0 

104-2 

450*4 

1214 

I 

158^ 

— 

— 

2 

7902 

— 

— 
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337. Disk supported without clamping at the rim. 

Here again 

w — A{j^(Ar) + cIn(A»)| sin(w 0 + ajsinpg^ . . (i8.206) 

The boundary conditions are now 

.(18.207) 


and 


(idw i dh 4 }\ 

^ \ r Sr r* SO^) 

where r = a. 


(18.208) 


The second of the preceding conditions can be written 


= o . . . .(18.209) 

Now let 

zo^ « ]n{kr)sm{n 9 + a).(18.21o) 

^2'*’I«(^)sin(w0 + a).(18.211) 

Then 

Vi^^i = ».(18.212) 

.(18.213) 

Therefore the condition (18.209) becomes 


+ c(i-<T)j-r„{fai)-^I«Hl-cfe*I»M = 0- • (i8.214» 

\ CL CXt ) 


Also condition (18.207) is 

J^(A») + cIn(A;a) = o.(18.215) 

Eliminating c from the last two equations we get 

. , .(. 8 . 3 . 6 , 

'\I„{Aa) J„{Aa )) 

which, by means of (18.183) to (18.186), can be put in either of the 
forms 

In-i(fefl^) ]n^i(ka) zka - 

I„(fai) J«(Aa) “ i-ff. 

or 

In+l(^Q) I Jn 4 -l(^) _ / j g 218) 

l^(ka) U^) I-a.^ * 

When n —o and a —0-25 the first root of (18.218) is approximately 

ka^ 2-204» 

from which 

23*60.(18.219) 
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338. Vibrations of a disk of variable thickness controlled 
by rigitidy. 

The equation connecting pressure with deflexion in a plate of 
variable thickness is (14.35), which is repeated here:— 

.(18.220) 

I —a* 

Now putting, for the vibrating disk, 

, dhc 


we get 




Let us take, as in (18.46), 


Then, since 

equation (18.221) gives 
(r 


k=cr-rr 




I = . 

iQ(i~a^) ( r\-^ dho 


Ec* 


. (18.221) 

. (18.222) 
. (18.223) 
t) ^ = • (i8-“4) 


If we next put 

wa)sici'p^t .(18.225) 

equation *(18.224) becomes, after division by sin + 

(d^ id idx n^A\ 

r dr cl\o>) 


«=«o. 


where 




Ec2 


. (18.226) 


Let us next put arj for r; then the equation for % becomes 


l—juL 1 

\dri^ 7 } drj 



+ 


I dz 7 iH\\ o 


(18.227) 


The solution of this equation can be expressed by means of a series 
of powers of »; for nearly any value of w. There are exceptional cases 
that do not yield to a mere series of powers; this we should expect 
because the simpler problem of a vibrating uniform disk led to Bessel 
functions some of which involve log r. 

When we put, in (18.227), 

z 2 Citrj^ 


(18.228) 
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we get, on writing I for (2 + 3^) and m for (4 + 2^), 

n2){(A;—Z)^—/i] = o. . (18.229) 
Equating to zero the coefficient of in this we get 

(A;2—^ , (18.230) 

Now this shows that Cjfc_^ is zero for any arbitrary value of C* 
provided that 

(A;2_n2){(A-Zj2-~w2}=.o, 

that is, provided that 

k = 7 iy — n, l + n or l—n .(18.231) 

Thus in general we get four series starting with the several values 
of k given by (18.231). In any one of these series the indices of the 
powers of rj form an arithmetical progression with common difference 
m. Moreover the ratio of successive coefficients is, by (18.230), 

Cjfc fi 

(/c 2 -n 2 ){(A 5 -Z) 2 -n 2 [ 

-- ^ - . (18.2^2) 

(A;—n)(A;+n)(A;—Z-?i)(A-Z + w) ' ^ ^ ^ 

If n=o equation (18.231) gives 

A; = o, o, Z, Z..(1B.233) 

This indicates that there are only two simple power series and these 
begin with i and respectively. The other two series begin with log fj, 

d% 

and ?;Mogiy. Now, for a disk clamped at the centre, x and — must 

dt] 

be zero when rj is zero. This requires that the coefficients of the two 
series beginning with i and logi; respectively must vanish. This 
leaves only the series beginning with and rf- log 17. For the series 
beginning with we get, from (18.232), 

Q-^m ^ 

Q (Z4-w)2?n* 

Ci4.2w __/X_ 

Q + m (Z+ 2 W 7 ) 2 ( 27 ;/)’*’ 

Therefore the series is 


■v{ 


1+ 






I 


(18.234) 


?n-(/+77?)2 W?2(2W)2(Z+W)2(Z+2W?.)^ * 

By a method exactly like the one used in the appendix to get Zq (re) 
it can be shown that a second solution of the equation (18.227) when 
9^ = o is 

^ = '''‘log’? —w2(2m)-...{q//?)2(Z+m)“(Z+27;0*...(Z+qn0' 
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where 


H, 






+ ...+ 


(18.236) 


l + m ^ l-\-2m ‘ *** ‘ 

The solution of (18.227) applicable to a disk with a fixed centre 
vibrating with no nodal diameters is therefore 

x = Azj^ + Bz^ .(1B.237) 

For a complete disk vibrating with n nodal diameters we need only 
two of the series starting with powers of whose indices are given 
by (18.231). We have to decide which of these series apply to the 
complete disk. Since the disk has an infinite thickness at the centre 
we cannot now reject a solution which gives an infinite bending moment 
at the centre, for an infinite bending moment is not unreasonable where 
the thickness is infinite. It is, however, safe to assume that in any 
possible vibrations the energy must be finite. If then two but of the 
four series give vibrations with finite energy while the other two give 
vibrations with infinite energy we must choose the first two series for 
the complete disk. 

Now suppose is the first term in one of the series for r. By 
(14.154) the elastic energy in the disk is 

(- 38 ) 

The term contributed to this integral by is proportional to 


i: 






rjdfjy 


which is proportional to 




Now this is finite provided 

2A;i-3^-2 >0; 

that is, provided 

2/c, >/.(1B.239) 

If this last inequality holds the series beginning with 7/1 will indicate 
a state of strain in which the total energy in the disk is finite. Now 
fej can have any of the four values in (18.231), If we take (/ + n) 
for it is clear that (18.239) holds. Again if we take —n for it 
is clear that (18.239) does not hold. If we take n for (18.239) 
becomes 

27l>l . 

whereas if we take (/— n) for (18.239) gives 

2l^2n>l; 


(18.240) 
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that is, 

l'>2n .(18.241) 

Now omitting the critical case where 2n = l (which needs special 
treatment) one of the. two inequalities (18.240) or (18.241) must be 
true. If 2n'>l the series beginning with rf^ is applicable to a complete 
disk; while if 2w<Z the series beginning with must replace the 
one beginning with ay” The other series applicable to a complete 
disk is the one beginning with 

Thus we may write, when w>o, 

ju « .(18.242) 

where is a series begfinning with and z^ is a series beginning 
with 17^, being the larger of the two numbers n and (/—n). More¬ 
over this value of is the index of the lowest power of rj occur¬ 
ring in X. Thus we get the following values of \ for the given values 
of n and _ ' 


n 

/» 

l—n 


2 

' k 

1 

2 

2 

I 

3 

3 

3 

I 

2 

3 

3 

2 

5 

5 


The series beginning with is 










m(m+ 2n) (m 1) (m -f-Z+ 2n) 


w. 2 m(m+2 n}(2m+2 n)(m+l)(2 m\ Zj(wH“Z+2n)(2 m+Z+ 2 w) 
+ etc. 


(18.243) 


If we write the last equation in the form 

w, Z).(18.244) 

then the two series beginning with if' and are respectively 

—i).(18.245) 

and = —n, 1) .(18.246) 

It is useful to recall here that 

i =2 + 3 ^l »« —4+2/8.. . . . (18.247) 


It is worth while to notice that, if ^ o, (in which case Z *=* 2 and 
4) the series in (18.243) and (18.245) become 
— 2"+i |»+i {l«(a:)-j„(a:)}, 
and i«ii — 2"-^l»{In(«)+Jn(®)}, 

X being 
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The case where 2n^l is more troublesome because the value of s 
contains log^y. The solution of the differential equation (18.227) for 
this case is given in tho appendix. 

339* The boundary conditions. 

The boundary conditions for a disk with variable thickness cor¬ 
responding to (18.174) and (18.17s) for the uniform disk are 


dHo lidwi d^w\ ^ 

■ ■ ■ 

arr (ar* aa\^ ar\r aaj/ 

both the be true when r = a. 

These two conditions reduce to 


(18.248) 

(18.249) 


/1 cte 

^\iqdri 97 ® / ^ * 

^ dt}V [dij^^vdri tj^Jf 7) dfj\t)) 


. (18.250) 
o (18.251) 


both to be true when 97 — 1. 

Now if x = 2 Ckrj^ .(18.252) 

these boundary conditions become 

-2'Cjk{A;(A;—+ — o .... (18.253) 

2 :Ck{(k^—n^)(k—l)-(i--o)(k-i)n^}^o . . (18.254) 

If (18.252) is the same equation as (18.242) each of the last two 
equations contains two infinite series of powers of multiplied! by the 
constants A and B. The two equations determine, therefore, the ratio 
A: B and the constant jx, from which the frequencies of the modes of 
vibration can be calculated. Just as for a uniform disk the equation 
for fjL has an infinite number of roots. The equation for fx is of the type 

X ^ V 
Y ■" W' 


where each of the symbols X, Y, V, W, represents an infinite series 
of powers of fx. Although some tedious arithmetical work is involved 
in the calculation of the roots it will be found, when numerical values 
are substituted for the constants, that the series converge fairly quickly 
for the smaller roots; and it is the smaller roots that are important 
in practical applications. 


340. Vibrations due to rigidity; approximate method. 

Lord Rayleigh’s principle, which was used in Art. 163 for a thin 
rod, gives excellent results for disks. The principle consists in assuming 
a reasonable form for the deflection and then calculating the frequency 
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from the energy equation. The fact that the slowest frequency under 
any given conditions is' the minimum frequency that the energy 
equation can give under the same conditions for any assumed value 
for the deflection makes it easy to get a good approximation to this 
frequency. The method we shall use in applying Rayleigh’s principle 
is to assume a form for s which is reasonably like the form suggested 
by theory, and to leave one parameter in s to be determined by the 
condition that the frequency calculated from this assumed value of s 
is a minimum. This seldom fails to give the frequency to within one 
or two per cent.* 

By (14.154) the elastic energy in a plate is 
Also the kinetic energy is 




Now in polar coordinates 

_ , d^w , I CIV . I d^w 

Shv dhv I B^w Y _ c^wi 1 cv) 1 cho 1 j S ii 


(18.256) 


(18.257) 


Bx^ By^ \dxdyj 
If we now assume that 


c^wi 1 CV) , I chjo \ \ B [i . o Qv 


we get 


w = «sinj?2<sin(9?0+a) . 


("8 259) 


Bh/oohjo 
c'£C* By^ 


Therefore, since 

r%2Ti 


_ _ \dH idz n-x\ . , . , . v 

^‘ I+ 7 ^--;t( 

Bhjo (S>^w\^ dHii d% ^ , v 

-*5|75— 

( d Ml* 

“ 1 ^ (p) 1 sin*;) 4 icos*(« 0 + a). 

since 

/ 2ti p2.i 

sin2(?204-a)(/0 =J cos^(nd+a)d6^ 7 t, 


\vc get 


1 xrf • ^ f dr r* I 

=-ijrE'sin*».>n ^ , 

^ ^Jo , AdHidz n' 


. dr r^ ) 




hh'dr. 


* The device of expressing p’ in terms of a parameter and then 
making p® a minimum is propounded by Rayleigh (Sound, Vol I, 
Art. 89). The method is elaborated and its usefulness stressed in the 
paper by Ijimb and Southwell on Spinnina Disks. 
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Also 


T = 7rp2“Cos 




==nPi^{i — sin^p^t)J Qhzhdr, 

Now the energy equation 

V+T = constant.(18.260) 

is satisfied if the coefficient of sin-pj is zero in this equation. 

* Putting arj for r and assuming that h is equal to cr)~^, we find, 
by equating to zero the coefficient of sin^jo^^ in (18.260), 




~\d^x I dz n^z\^ 

\drj^ rj dr] rj^ \ 


Now it can be verified that 


Also 


/r .jd^xfidx w*»\ o/<^(^»7“'^)\*l 

verified that 

V d‘n ) <iv*\v) I 
_ ^/(^y 

dfj \dr]) 


dfj (18.261) 


d^z dz 


drj'^dr] 

Therefore (18,261) can be written thus 

3 ePjSa*(i—a*) 


(18.262) 




-- 

( d^z .^dz n^z \ ^ 

drj'^ 7 ] drj rj^ \ 


+ (i 


,r,d^ M d(dzY\ 

^ 1' dri'^\f]j drjxdrjj l__ 


rj-^^drj (18.263) 


This is the equation from which an approximate value of pf c^LU be 
found by using a reasonable value for 5. 

The disk has uniform thickness if /S=0, and in this special case 
the term having the coefficient (i —a) in the last equation can be 
integrated. Thus putting p = o we get, for a uniform disk, 

-- 

^{d^z i dz nH\^ 


+ {i-o) 
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In the rest of this chapter we shall use the short symbol fjL with the 
same meaning as in (18^226). For a uniform disk c is identical with 
h, and fjL is what we previously denoted by 

Excellent results can be got from (18.263) by assuming for s a 
short series of powers of iq, the lowest power being the same as the 
lowest power in the theoretical value of jar. The constants in the 
series can be chosen so as to make 2 satisfy the boundary conditions. 
If all the constants are determined from these conditions the value 
of iJL given by (18.263) is often very good, but better results can always* 
be got by leaving one of the constants undetermined until has been 
expressed in terms of this constant, and then choosing the constant 
so as to make fi have a minimum value. The following examples will 
make the method clear. 


341. Free uniform disk making symmetrical oscillations. 

The centre of a free disk making S3rmmetrical oscillations does 
not remain at rest; consequently one term in z must be a constant. 
Let us assume that 

14 ;=. A(i+/'iy2+^^)sinp2^ .... (18.265) 

We have here three constants A, f, g, but the constant A is of no 
use to us because it merely introduces a factor A* into both sides 
of equation (18.263). Thus it is just as good to put 

.(18.266) 

The boundary conditions are that the-bending moment and shear force 
on the rim are both zero. Since the shear force is always zero at 
the rim it follows that the total momentum of the disk is constant, 
and may be assumed zero. Now we should expect, in using an energy 
method, that the condition that the total momentum is zero would 
give better results than the condition that the shear force is zero at 
the rim. We shall therefore use the momentum condition. This 
condition is 

i!nrQ^dr = o .{18.267) 


which becomes, in terms of z and rj , 

y* zridrj^o .(i8.2b8) 

This gives T = o.(18.269) 


The condition that the bending moment is zero at the rim is 

5*147 adw _ / « X 

— + -— = 0 where r^a; .... (18.270) 

that is, 


d*» adz 

— H— T- = o where 17 = i, . 
fj dt! 


(18.271) 
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whence 

2f+i2g + 0(2f+/^g)=o .{18.272) 

If we take o —^ equations (18.269) (18.272) give 

f -if. 9 = U .(18-273) 

Now from (18.264) and (18.266) we get 

4 {/^+ 4 /^+-Tff*}+ 4 g(/’+ 2 ff )^ 

^ ” i+^/■+ ii?+ir*+i/&+ 

=83-86.(18.274) 

KirchhoflPs result for this case, given in the table on page 597, is 
79 - 03 - 

Let us try another expression for s; let us take 

»= I +fr)^+gi]^ .(18.275) 

dz 

The first power of rj must not occur in s because — must be zero 
at the centre of the disk. The condition for zero momentum is now 


J+i/’+i. 7““0 .... 
The condition for zero bending moment at the rim is 
(2ir+6p)-l-0(2/‘+35-) = o. . . 

Taking a = these two equations give 
f — 


Then 


whence 


4P+ i2fg + f-ff* + a(2f+3ff)* 


(18.276) 

(18.277) 

(18.278) 

(18.279) 


fl « 80-54 

If we had not already worked out the value of fx from rigorous theoiy 
we should still know that the last result is better than the one in 
18.274) merely because it is smaller. Rayleigh's principle tells us, 
in fact, that the theoretical value of fi is always smaller than any we 
can get by this method. 

Let us try still another way. Let us use the principle of zero 
momentum to express the constant f in terms of g, and then, without 
making the bending moment zero at the rim, let us find the minimum 
value of /i. 


Thus, from (18.276), 
where 

Then (18.278) becomes 


fh=—2Sx, 

40 — 2802: + 94oa:2 


21 7 —i6a:+1305® 


. (18.280) 
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Writing 21 y for and clearing of fractions we get 

40--7y--(28o —i6y)a; + {940 —13^)2;- = 0. . (18.281) 

The extreme values of y corresponding to real values of x are there¬ 
fore given by the equation 

(280—161/)*= 4(40—7y) (9 40—132/), . • (18.282) 

or 2 7^2—48602/+18000 —o.(18.283) 

The smaller root of this equation, which is the one we are seeking, is 

10217 

y 

The corresponding value of fx is 

..(18.284) 

and this is the minimum value of fx given by (18.280). The error in 
this is only o 5 per cent, and, since the frequency is proportional to 
the error in the frequency is less than 0*3 per cent. 

To find the radius of the nodal circle we have to find r by equating 
2 to zero. Thus if we take the expression for s that led to the result 
in (18.279) we get, for the radius of the nodal circle, 

I+/a^* + pi7® =*o ..(1B.285) 

that is, 

19—54»7* + 20»y* = o.(18.286) 

The root of this equation which lies between o and i is 

0-687,.(18.287) 

CL 

which compares favourably with 0*6802 obtained in (18.136). 


342. Uniform disk making symmetrical oscillations with 
its centre fixed. 

Here 2 and are both zero at the centre of the disk. Moreover 
dr 

we should expect the disk to have finite curvature at the centre. Then 
the expression for .s should start with Therefore we take, for 
the slowest mode, 

.(18.288) 


The boundary conditions are that the bending moment and shear 
force are both zero at the rim; that is 


dH .odz^ 
df]"^ 7} dy 


(18.289) 


d ^ I _ 

dy \dy^ y dy | 


.(18.290) 


both where 9 y=i. 
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These give, assuming that a = 

2 + 6/-+i2^ + i(2 + 3/+4ff) = o, . . .(18.291) 

and 

9f+32g=‘Oi .(18.292) 

whence 

iS > • • • - 

Now from (18.264) 

5 +l 5 f+ 2 og + ”f*+^f 9 +^■ 9 * 


(18.293) 
(18 294) 


i + ^f+i 9 +^P + lf 9 + ^ 9 * ’ 

whence 

/jL = 14-28 = 1-944*..(18-295) 

which differs by about 3 ^ from the value of (ka)*’ derived from 
(18.164). 

A slightly better result can be got by substituting the actual value 
of / or ^ from (18.293) in the expression in (18.294) and then taking 
^ as the minimum value of the fraction for variations in the other 
parameter. 

343. Free uniform dish vibrating with two nodal diameters. 

Theory tells us that the lowest power of r in the expression for s 
for a disk vibrating with n nodal diameters is Then for two nodal 
diameters we may take 

+ .(18.296) 

With this value of 2 equation (18.264) gives 

2 4/"^ + (1 - o) (8 + 24/*+12 jf*) 

i+l/’+A/’ 

The minimum values of this fraction for variations in f are 

^ = 30't>4 (a — O'25) . . . . (18.298) 

= 28*96 (0 = 0*3).(18.299) 

It will be safe to extrapolate from these two to get /* when o — -i- 
This method gives 

ju= 27*84 (0 = 4^).(18.300) 

These values of fi differ from the values in the table on page 597 by 
less than one per cent, which corresponds to one half per cent in the 
frequency. 

If we take z=i^' + 9rj^ .(18.301) 

we get 

^g»+.(l-g)(lip2+20g+8) 

25g^ +4(t-g)(iig*+20p+ 8) (18.302) 

2ip*+48p+28 


/i = 


• 42- 
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The minimum values of this fraction are 

A*** 30-43 .(18.303) 

27-64 (cr = -J).(18.304) 

These differ by only o‘2 per cent from KirchhofTs results, the con¬ 
sequent error in the frequency being onlyoT per cent. 

If the disk were attached to a shaft of radius 6 it would be more 
accurate to regard the disk as clamped at r^mh. In that case the 
integrals expressing the energy should be taken from r-fe to r-a; 

that is, from ■= - to i. Also we could assume as the expression 
for s, 

• • • • 

This satisfies the conditions at the inner boundary r When a 

numerical quantitiy is substituted for - the procedure is the same as 

a 

in the example we have just worked out. 

344. Uniform disk vibrating with one nodal diameter. 

If a disk of radius a is clamped at all points of the circumference 

of a concentric circle of radius ft, so that w and are both zero 

cr 

where r^b, it is possible for the disk to vibrate with its edge free 
in a mode with one nodal diameter and no nodal circle. Mr. R. V- 

Southwell* has shown that, when - is infinitely small, the period of 

Cti 

this vibration becomes infinite. When - is less than about 0*04 he 

a ^ 

has shown that 

k*‘a*‘ = -approximately . . , (18.306) 

log,f 

From this we calculate 

fc*o* = 4*969 (a-256), . . . .(18.307) 

fc*a*=3-474 (a—1006). . . . .(18.308) 

The case of a free disk with one nodal diameter and one nodal ciide 
yields fairly well to the approximate method. Thus let us assume 

«<7 = *smpj<smd..(18.300) 

* the FreeTrans^seVibratiotu of a Uniform OireularlHsh Clamped 
at tts Centre; and on the Effects of Botation, by R. V. Southwell M A • 
Proc. Roy. Soc., A, Vol loi, 1922. ' " 
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The nodal diameter is the one where 0 = o. Now it is clear that the 
angular momentum of the whole disk about this nodal diameter is 
zero during the vibration. The condition for this is 

/la 

J J .... (18.310) 

which is equivalent to 

^7t pa 

QPi(iosp2iJ J xr^sm^6d0dr=o 

Since z is not a function of 9 , and since the last equation must be 
true for all values of the equation becomes 

p2it pa 

J sm^OddJ zrHr= o , 

whence ^ 

J* zri^dri==o .(18.311) 

Now when n=i the lowest power of rj in the expression for r is 1; 
itself. Then let us assume 

+ (18.312) 

The condition (18.311) gives the following relation between f and g 

^ + ^f.+ T 9 -o .(18.313) 

Equation (18.264) gives 

_ ^{2P + Sfg + gg^)’- 4 {i-a)(f+ 2gY 

^ i + i/’+i 5 ^+ + + 

UsiOg (18.313), and taking 0 —i, we get 

604a;*—2600?+ 39 
^ 28a*—362:+15 ' ' ' ‘ 
where x^^g. The minimum value of this fraction is 

/t —4476, .(18.316) 

which differs from the value 416*53 given in the table on page 597 

by 7‘5%, corresponding to an error of about 3’^7o ^ frequency. 
This is not so good a result as we got for the lowest frequency 
with n^Q or n^2. The difficulty seems to be due to the nodal 
circle. A better result could be got by taking an extra term (and 
therewith an extra constant) in the expression for z and making the 
bending moment zero at the rim. 

345. Uniform disk supported without clamping at the rim, 

The boundary conditions for this case are 

^ = 0 \ .(18.317) 

d^z fi d% > where ri = i 

+ . 


(18.314) 


(18.315) 


39 
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For the first symmetrical mode of vibration, where >«.==o, we may take 

either of the forms ^ ^ 

%= I+fi]^ + grj^ .( 18 - 319 ) 

or «= I+ .... .(18.320) 

and find f and g from the boundary conditions. The resulting values 
of fi ior the two values of s are, when 0 = 0*25, 

^ = 23*7I.(18.321) 

.(18.322) 

These are both so near the value 23.60 given in (18.219) that further 
refinements are unnecessary. 


346. Uniform disk clamped at the rim. 

Here the boundary conditions are 

jts=o, ^ = 0, where n= I . . . .(18.323) 

dtj 

For the first symmetrical mode we may take the same expressions 
for s as for the supported disk, that is, the expressions given in 
(18.319) and (18.320). 

When the constants f and g are chosen so that s satisfies the 
boundary conditions the values we get for ^ corresponding to the two 
expressions for s are respectively 

105*00,.(18.324) 

/i—106*67.(18.325) 

both of which are very near the value 104*2 .given in the table at 
the bottom of page 597. 

347. S3nnmetrical vibrations of disk with variable section. 

When the thickness of the disk is the lowest power of tj 

that occurs in the expression for x for a disk vibrating in sym¬ 
metrical modes was shown in (18.237) to be This is com¬ 
plicated a little by the fact that jog 9^ actually occurs in s :: but 

we know from the corresponding problem for a uniform disk that the 
omission of the factor log rj in the energy method does not seriously 
affect the accuracy of this method. Then we may assume 

X = + fr}^ + grj^) .(18326) 

Since the method is very cumbersome unless we substitute a numerical 
value of P we shall work out the vaJue of fx when P^i. In this 

case x^ri^ + fri^+gri’^ .(18.327) 

Then (18.263) gives, with 
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With the present value of s this becomes, assuming o = 


.. 95 + 2321/’+i464/* + 2755'+354|/S'+2i7jS'* 

We got a good result for the uniform disk vibrating in the same mode 
by using values of the constants determined by the boundary condi¬ 
tions. These boundary conditions are, for the present case, 


dt]^ fj Ufj 


A 

drj 


+--!!=( 
^ ij drjf 


where 17* 


from which 


85 + i 26/‘+ i 75 p = o , . 
36/+9851 = 0. . 


and 

Therefore 

f - 

which are very nearly the same as 

f —f. 

Using these latter values we get 

3ppj*a<(i-a*) 


Ec=* 


288*46 


• (18-.329) 

• (18.330) 

. (18.331) 

• (18.332) 

. (18.333) 

• (18.334). 

• (18.335) 


It would not require a great deal of labour to test the accuracy of 
this result from the exact equation (18.237), for the series for x^ and 
in (18.234) and (18.235) converge very quickly for this value of [i. 


348. Vibrations of a disk of variable section in modes 
with nodal diameters. 

For a given value of ^ equation (18.263) will give a good value 
of when a suitable expression for z is used. The important thing 
to remember for the disk whose profile is given by h^erf^ is that 
the series for x should start with or according as n is greater 
or less than (/—/a). The reason for this is given in Art. 338. Thus 
if ;8«= I then /«2 + 3)8=5. Therefore /—?i>n if n=2, and the' 
series starts with Then we might take such forms as 

or 

for the mode with two nodal diameters. 

It will be wise in a practical example to use two or three different 
expressions for z and calculate fjL from each, and then adopt the 
smallest value of jul obtained. If the values of fx thus calculated differ 
but little from each other it is probable that they are all near the 
correct result. 
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349. The vibrations of a disk rotating with uniform speed. 

We require first of all the energy equation for a rotating disk. 
Since the energy due to spin remains constant we need not bring this 
into our equations. 

Multiplying equation (18.3) by and then replacing by 

\ 7 i*(^®V so as to make the result applicable to a disk of variable 
thickness, we get 

I 2kQ dho dtv 
rdr\ r* 6 $^ 'a 


2E 

3(1-a*) 


dw 


Vi*(A»Vi*«')g^ + 2eA3 


dhff&w 


et» 8t 


(18.336) 


If we multiply this by rdrdOdt and integrate both sides, the limits 
of integration for r and 6 being such as to cover the whole disk 
and the integration with respect to t being from any lower limit up 
to t, the last term on the right hand side of the equation is 


which is the same as 


Iff- 


- dw _ , -, 


(i8-337) 


.(18-338) 

This last expression is clearly the kinetic energy of the disk. The 
rest of the terms in equation (18.336) must therefore represent the 
potential energy. We already know what form the terms having the 
factor E take. We shall now put the terms containing P and Q into 
more convenient forms. 

Thus, if the limits of integration with respect to r are b and a, 
we get 


rill 

Jb r 6r\ 


— 1 — rdr 


6 r) dt 


Now at the outer lim P-o, and for a complete disk, r —6 = 0 
at the other limit. Therefore, the integrated term vanishes at both 
limits for a complete disk. If b is not zero but the disk is clamped at 
cw 

then — a=o at the inner boundary; therefore in this case also 
the integrated term vanishes. Consequently 

^ ^ n , owB^w 

y 7 s Fk’*—/*'■ F b 

Integrating both sides of this last equation with respect to t we get 
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Consequently 

In the same way we can prove that 

Now let 

r<fc-rf0,.(18.343) 

By means of (18 257) (18.258) Vj can be expressed entirely in 

terms of polar coordinates. When (18.336) is multtplied by rdrdedt 
and integrated, the resulting equation is 

Vi+V2+ T = constant.(18.346) 

Now by the assumption 

i^=BWsinp^.(^8.347) 

equation (18.346) gives 

(Uj + U2)sin*^p^ + p2T'cos2jp^ = const, . . (18.348) 

where and Ug differ from and only in containing u instead 

of w; and T differs from T in having « instead of . From equation 


(18.348) we find 


whence 


;,2T' = Ui+Uj. 


Pi 


Hl±^.(18.349) 


T' 


X 

Now suppose u is the correct function for the particular normal mode 
we are dealing with; and suppose Mj is the correct function for the 
same mode when the rigidity is negligible, and the correct function 
for the same mode when there is no rotation. Also let U, (?.<,) be 
written for the value of U, when Mj is substituted for it. Then, 
and being the values of p due to centrifugal force and rigidity 
resTJCCtively, 

HiW 

“ T'liti). 


(18.350) 
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stnd 

But by Rayleigh’s theorem 






(18.351) 


and 

Therefore, by addition. 


Ui(«) 

T'(«,) r (4 


(18.352) 

(18.353) 


Pt^ + Pi*<P^ .(18.354) 

Moreover, if any function but the correct function m be used in 
(18.349), the resulting value of is above the true value. That is, 

^ Ui(«8)-f U,(.«,) 

Thus when - and ^ can be found exactly for any given mode we 
can find two limits between which p'^ must lie. Lamb and Southwell, 
in the paper quoted earlier in this chapter, worked out the following 
example for a uniform disk to illustrate this point. The disk is 
vibrating with two nodal diameters. Also 



£ = 2X10^*, ^=7‘8, a = 00, A=i, a)=ioo7r, (18.356) 
in C. G. S. units. With these values of the constants they find 




2-37500 X 10*, 2-16485 X IP*. . (18.357) 


Therefore 


yy."+ 




71 


1. e. > 213-07. 


. (18.358) 


Next putting 


«S —sin 20 sinjt)< . . . .(18.359) 

in (18.355), choosing jfby making the right hand side a minimum, 
they find 

|<2i3-74.(18.360) 


Thus the frequency lies between two limits which differ only by 0*3 % 
This shows that it is a good enough approximation in any practical 
case to use the equation 

.(18.361) 

where and are found either by approximate or exact methods, 
provided only that care is taken to get somewhere near the minimum 
values of the fractions from which the p's are calculated. 
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350. Vibrations of a turbine disk. 

In using Rayleigh^s method for a turbine disk T should include 
the kinetic energy of the blades as well as that of the disk itself. It 
will usually be accurate enough to regard the blades as perfectly rigid 
bodies, and thus assume that the kinetic energy of each blade is the 
same as that of a rod oscillating through the same angle as that through 
which the radial tangent to the middle surface at the point of attach¬ 
ment oscillates. That is, if the equation assumed for the deflection 
of the disk is 

w = f{r) sin + q) sinp^ 

the angular displacement of a radial line at the rim r—a of the disk is 



= f*{a)sin{n0 

and therefore the angular velocity of the blade attached to the rim 
at 0 is 

^=pf'(a)si 7 i(n 0 + a)cospt .... (18.362) 
ot 

If the blade is a uniform rod of mass m and length I its kinetic 

energy is more accurate results can be got by 

treatiiig the blades as part of the disk, and assuming that they take 
a curvature during the vibrations, so that they contribute to both the 
kinetic energy and the potential energy. It is, however, a very com¬ 
plicated task to take proper account of the energy in a blade if we 
assume that it bends, for, owing to its shape it will not bend into a 
curve whose plane is perpendicular to the middle surface of the disk. 
It is best therefore—and in all cases will probably be quite accurate 
enough—to treat the blades as straight during the vibrations. 

The thickness of an actual turbine disk is not usually proportional 
to a single power of r from the centre to the rim. If it is not con¬ 
sidered that a good enough approximation to the period' can be got 
by assuming that h «=* over the whole of the disk then the actual 
value of h may be used in (18,344) and (18.345). A value may then 
be assumed for 2 such as 

x, = n'‘(i+ff]+gri*) .(18.363) 

and this expression may be used, with the same values of the constants 
f and gy over the whole disk. Then can be calculated by getting the 
minimum value of the right hand side of (18.349) for variations in f 
and g. It would probably be best to work out for different values 
of k. If there is a very violent change in the shape of the disk at 
some particular radius it would improve the accuracy to assume two 
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different equations for 2 in the two portions of the disk. In that case 
we should take 

in one. part of the disk, and 

.(18^64) 

dx 

in the other part. It would then be necessary to make % and — have 

dri 

the same values at the junction of the two parts. Thus k and m could 
be chosen to suit the two parts, and and could be expressed in 
terms of f and g by means of the conditions for the continuity of 
d% 

« and ^ . 
dri 

351. The possibility of stationary nodal diameters. 

The arguments used in Art 328 concerning the rotation of the 
nodal diameters can be applied to any of the disks with which we have 
dealt in this chapter. Thus if 

+ .... (18.365) 

represents a normal mode of a disk whether the controlling force is 
tension, or rigidity, or both, then 

w —/|[r)sin(w0±p< + a) .... (18.366) 
is equally a normal mode. In the vibration represented by the last 
value of w the nodal diameters rotate, relatively to the. disk, with 
P 

angular velocities ± It follows that the nodal diameters may be 
at rest if 

P 

- = O). 

n 

In the case of the turbine disk the nodal diameters may be at rest, or 
moving slowly, if 

Pi“+Pi^^n^O}^ .(18.367) 

352. Dependence of periods of vibration on amplitude. 

Throughout this chapter no account has been taken of the effect 
on the periods of vibration of a disk due to the stretching of the 
middle surface. The work in Chap. XV show sthat the restoring forces 
due to stretching, instead of being proportional to deflexion, as the 
other restoring forces are, are proportional rather to the cube of the 
deflexion. If the terms due to stretching be introduced into (18.346) 
it will be found that the fourth power of the amplitude occurs in 
these terms and the square of the amplitude in the other terms. Thus 
when the square of the amplitude is divided out there are left in 
the equation terms containing the square of the amplitude, from which 




it follows that the frequency depends on the amplitude. The frequency, 
in fact, increases with the amplitude. 

If the maximum deflexion in any vibration is less than one fifth 
of the thickness of the disk the theories of this chapter can be re¬ 
garded as practically accurate; for a maximum deflexion equal to the 
thickness the frequency might be, according to the particular mode 
of vibration, lo to 25 per cent greater than we have calculated. In 
fsict, for large amplitudes, the motion cannot be resolved into normal 
inodes of vibration; and probably there are no pure vibrations at all, 
but only an irregular wobbling in which amplitude and period both 
change considerably from one vibration to the next 



CHAPTER XIX 

ELASTIC BODIES IN CONTACT. 


353. Elastic body with no accelerations and no body forces. 

The equations (2.28), (2.29), (2,30), together with the boundary 
conditions, determine the displacements of an elastic body with given 
body forces and given accelerations. In a region where X, Y, Z, 
fv these equations take the forms 

^ + {1 —20)V*M = 0.(I9.1) 

^ + (1 —20)V®» = 0,.(19-2) 

^ + (1 —20)V*M’-0. (19.3) 


(i —20) being substituted for —. 

m 

Also the stresses are given in terms of the displacements by such 
equations as 

= . 


and 


(dv 


dv 6m>\ 


(19-5) 


When zero is put for X, Y, Z, in (2.31) that equation becomes 

V*A-o. (iq.6 ) 

There are many known solutions of this last equation, which is known 
as Laplace’s equation. Among the simplest and most useful are the 
functions called Spherical Harmonics in Thomson and Taifs Natural 
Philosophy. 

If r* —+ + .(i 9 - 7 ) 

it is easy to verify that 




(19.8) 
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Now let us write Dg. for 7-- . Then, by differentiating^ throughout the 

cx 

last equation with respect to as, we get 
that is, 

. 

By repeating this process any number of times we get 

V*{DL(-^j} = o,.(19.10) 

/ being any positive integer. 

In the same way it follows that 

V*{DiD"D2^^)}=o.(19.11) 

Ttrus we find that a solution of the equation 

V*<p=o.(19.12) 

= (19.13) 

I, m, 11,^ being integers. 

Again it is not necessary that I, w, or n, should be a positive 
integer; for 

and one possible value of this quantity is clearly zero. 


(19.11) 


(19.12) 




o. . . (I 9 ‘I 4 ) 


Thus the value of given by (i 9 -^ 3 ) a solution of (19*12) for 
all positive or negative integral values of I, w, n- 
Let 9? be any solution of (19.12), and let 

A-2(1-20)^.(19.15) 

Then clearly A satisfies (19.6). Also (i 9-0 ffives 

xr-r9,. « ^ ^ (19.16) 


2- 

( 

A particular integral of this is 


(19-17) 
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for, with this value of u. 


dx 


„ 3* d*\ 

\Sx^ dy^^dx^jdx 


dx d^<p 
dxdxdx 


■ —2 


‘toS. 

the coefficient of 2 being zero in the second line by (19.12) and (19.13). 
A more general solution of (19.16) is 

“—.(19-19) 

where is also a solution of Laplace’s equation; that is, 

.(^9-2o) 

Likewise the values of v and w corresponding to the assumed value 
of A are s 


and 


d<p , 


(19.21) 


W 


d<p , , 

= + .(19-22) 

ip2 V s being also solutions of Laplace’s equation. 

The three fimctidns of yj^, are not independent since 

A depends 6n «, v, w. Thus 

A ^ 

^ 6 %^ dx^ dy 


dx 


Therefore 


gg dxp\ 

dx dx dy dx 


dx dy rir. 


(19-23) 


8 <p 

Our results will be in a slightly more convenient forms if we put 
Tl.» (.»,3) b.cn.„ .(.9.44) 


Also the equation for w is 


M I , ^s . 

dx dy 8 x 


^ + (3 —40)9’+ Vs 


(19-25) 

(19.26) 
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We get a particular solution by putting 


Syi ^ 


. (19-27) 


Since w must satisfy (19-25) we get 

... 

so that v> is another solution of Laplace s equation. Thus 
particular integrals of the equations of equilibrium are 


11 

» 

1 

- . (19-29) 

. . 

^■"ay ay’ 

. - (19-30) 

„_ 4 _A+( 3 - 40 )y, . 
s» a» 

. - (19-31) 

.8<p 

A-(* 40)5^. 

. - (19-32) 


tj/v 

The stresses corresponding to these displacements are 


Pl = 2«j20^- 

j Sw d*<p 
Pj — 2»{ 20 *- 5 r; 


Y 








^1 

ay* I’ 


“ji 



(19-33) 
(19-34) 
(19-35) 
(19-36) 
(19-37) 
. (19-38) 


( d*tp ay \ 

Sj = 2nj-^^ *aa:ay/‘ 

Pressure concentrated at a point on the 
354. Pressure co ^ 

- —-Y Suppose a concentrated normal 

thrust W is appHed at the 01^ 
to an infinite elastic solid which is 
bounded by the plane *-o and 
extends throughout the space where 
* is poative. The stresses on the 
suifece * = o of this sohd ^ 
Ps. Si, S*. as shown in fig- i 7 »- 
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Our^ o^ect is to make these three stresses vanish except at the 
origin O. 

Now clearly and S, will be zero over the plane z—o provided 


dyj 

--(1-20)99.(19-39) 

and provided also that ^ is finite over this same surface. Let us 
therefore assume that (19.39) « true. Then 


S, 


= —2n« 


c^<p 

dycx^ 


Ss 



• • (19-40) 


.(*9-41) 

It is only necessary that ^ should contain a factor s in order that 
P3 may be zero over all the surface « = If we take 


then 


and consequently 


I 


d<p 

dz' 

Si- 


r* ' d** r® * 

- 6 »—, S,=- 6 n—, 


— 6n--. 
r® 


(19.42) 


(19-43) 

(19.44) 

(1945 


These stresses are all zero at the surface *=0, except possibly at 
the origin where r is also zero. Let S be written for the resultant 
of the component shear stresses S, and S*. Then, since —S, and —S, 
act parallel to the axes OY and OX respectively, and since 



it follows that 

because r*=x* + 3y* in the plane * = o. Therefore 


S = 6»-, 


(19.46) 


- (19-47) 


- (1948) 
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and S acts on the surface of the body along the radius vector from 
e ongm to the point (x, y, o). Thus the stress system we have got 
IS sjonmetrical about the j-asds. 

To find the resultant force at the 
origin we may consider the equilibrium 
of a small cylindi^ portion of the sohd 
aving the i?j-axis as its axis of sym- 
laetry. Suppose F is this resultant. Let 
the faces of the cylinder be in the planes 
^*7^’ Slid let the radius of the 

cylinder be a. We may assume also 
., a . . 

tnat - IS infinite while a itself is finite. 

On these assumptions the resultant of 
the shear stress S acting on the infini¬ 
tesimal curved area of the cylinder is 
z^o. The resultant of the stresses on the circle of radius a is 
therefore equal to —F. Thus 



where 

But 

therefore 


.{19.49) 


8 4 - 2,2 


P8 = 


-6n 

r* 






' 12 jtn 


■‘i: 


‘ e^gdg 


' I2jtn 




( 19-50 

(19-52) 


which becomes, since •— = o, 

a, 

F =» . 

If we had taken 

^ W I 
^ 47rn r 

instead of (19.42) we should have got finally 

F-W.(19,53) 

The displacement w corresponding to <p is, by (19.31) and (19.39), 

W=:2{l-o)(p-X-£ .(19.54) 


40 
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whence we get, by means of (19.52), 


w 


_ W 1 

[2(t-o) . 


4nn] 

1 r 



At the surface » = 


i o this becomes 
I—oW 

27 cn r ’ 




( 19 - 55 ) 


(» 9 - 56 ) 


The concentrated force W is the only external force actings on the 
body, and the stresses and displacements are due entirely to this force. 
The stresses due to W are 

iWyx* 


S,-^ 


r* ’ 


_ 

^ 2jt r»’ 


.(.,. 57 ) 


355. Distributed pressure on the face of an infinite solid. 
The solid we are dealing with here, as in the last article, is supposed 
to be bounded by the plane and to extend throughout the 

infinite space where .x is positive. 

Let Xi, yi, be the coordinates of a point in the plane s:=o, and 
let the pressure per unit area applied at this point be which is 
supposed to be a function of and y^. Thus the force on the area 
dxydyy^ is pdao^dy^. Let 

R»=(»-a;i)»+(y-t/i)».(19-58) 

so that R is the distance of the point (.r, ?/, o) from the point 
(cCi, 2/1, o) where the force pdx^dy^ is applied. The displacement 
dw due to this pressure is, by (19.56), 


I — o pdxy 


27m 


(19-59) 


It follows therefore that the displacement w at (a, y, o,) due to the 
distributed pressure p on the plane jc —o is 

i—ocrpdx^dy^ 


u?- 




znnJJ R 
This result can be got immediately by putting 

_i_ r pdx, 

^ AJinJJ i / rs + j ?;** 


. (19.60) 


(19.61) 


in (19.54) and then putting 25*5=0. It is easy to verify that this value 
of <p satisfies Laplace’s equation. 

iWe how require to find the displacement «; of a point (x, y) in 
the plane »»=o. 

Let A and B be the points {x, y) and {Xi, y^) in the plane o, 
(fig. ifio). Also let 


r* = af + y*; ri»=«i*+yi* .... (19.62) 
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Then, taking 6 to be ^he angle between 
R and r, we get 

+ . (19-63) 

we use polar coordinates R, 6 , in the 
integral in (19.60) the element of area which 
replaces dx^dy^ is RdRdd. Therefore 

•<* 9 - 64 ) 

p being here regarded as a function of 
R and 0 . 



356. Spheticsl depression produced by pressure. 

Equation (19.64) gives w when p is known as a function of R 
and 6 , It does not give p when w is known. The pressure distribution 
which gives rise to a spherical or ellipsoidal depression — the types 
pf depression due to the squeezing together of two bodies — are 
suggested by the theory of potential. In that theory it is shown that 
the potential at (z;, %) due to a distribution of mass q per unit 

area at y^) on the plane is 


V 





(19.65) 


Thus we see that w in (19.60) is the potential in the plane — o due 
to a mass distribution 


Q 


I—a 
- 

27m 


(19.66) 


per unit area. By means of this link the known results in the theory 
of potential suggest corresponding results in the theory of the elastic 
solid under pressure. 

The case of a spherical depression can easily be worked out without 
any reference to the potential theory, and we shall confine ourselves 
for the present to this case. 

Let us assume that a pressure p acts over a circle of radius a 
having its centre at the origin, the pressure at radius being 

p = ..... .(19.67) 

The pressure outside this circle is assumed to be zero. In this case, 
since p is symmetrical about the «-axis, the deflexion w will also 
be symmetrical about that axis; that is, the deflexion w of a-point in 
the plane « = o is a function of r only. 

In Fig. 181, in which KLH represents the circle overwhich.jp 
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acts, let ON in the perpendicular 
from the origin on the line of the 
radius vector R, which is the vector 
from A to B, and let the length of 
ON be b. Let 

L w=-NB = rcos 0 + R; (19-68) 

then 

= + . . (19-^9) 

Therefore the pressure at B is 

p = C(a*- 6 *-«*)i . (19-70) 

Pig, jgi In integrating the expression in 

(19,64) with respect to R, both r and 
9 are constants. Therefore, from (19.68), du^dR; consequently 

/jpdR=/C{o*- 6 *—.... (19-71) 

If we take this integral between the limits at H and K in Fig. 181 
then the limits for 9 are o and n. Now 



HN = NK .(i 9 - 72 ) 

Let us write p for (a^ — b ’^); then the limits for u are from —/ to +/. 


Therefore 


J'pdR =. C(l^—u^)^du 


Finally 


= i 3 tC(a*-»- 2 sin» 0 ).( 19 - 73 ) 

; = (»*-»•* sin* 0) 

2 nnJo 

iTtn 


(i-ff)gtC 

4 n 


(a*-^r*).(19-74) 


This gives the displacement w in the direction of the pressure at a 
point in the circle where the pressure acts. The deflexion at the centre 
of the circle is 

(i-o):;rCa2 




4 r^ 


■ (19-75) 


We may therefore write, when rca, 

■(■-iS)- 




(19.76) 
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If 2t'<, is small in comparison with a the displacements over the circle 
of radius a form approximately a spherical dent in the surface. The 
displacement at the edge of the circle is \Wq. 

To find the displacement at a point outside the circle over which 


the pressure is applied we must 
adjust the limits of integration with 
respect to 0 . The limits for u are 
exactly the same as before, as 
fig. 182 shows. In this figure R 
denotes AB and u denotes NB. 
Thus the limits for u are clearly 

rh (a®—6*)^ as before. The upper 
limit for 6 is, however, the value 
of 0 at T, and the lower limit is the 
negative of this. Therefore, if 0 ^ 
denotes the angle OAT, at a point 
outside the drde of pressure 
we get 





I—- r®' 43iC(a*-r*^*0)<f0 
2nn.J-e^ 


(a*— ■\-\r^coszQ)dB 

4M J-Gj 

^ liZ^ J(2o*—r*)0i 
= liz£lE/(2 o*-r2)sm-i - +a(»-*-a*) H 

4 « I ’’ 


. ( 19 - 77 ) 


It is easy to show that 
this last expression for w 
is zero when r is infinite. 

The displacements re¬ 
presented by (19*7^) 

(19.7 7) are shown in fig. 183: 

The total thrust on the 
face of the solid is 


Z 

I 



Fig. 183 




,£fCa* 


(19 7 *) 
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357. Two bodies in contact 

Although the theory in the last article applies strictly only to an 
infinite solid bounded by a plane that same theory will nevertheless 
apply very accurately to a body which is neither infinite nor bounded 
by a plane; it is only necessary that should be small in comparison 
with a, and a small in comparison with the radius of curvature of the 
body at the place where the pressure is applied. Both these conditions 
will hold for most cases of bodies pressed together as long as the 
stresses are within the elastic limit. Thus if a sphere is squeezed 
between two parallel planes the displacements in the sphere and in 
the two bodies in contact with it in the neighbourhood of the areas 
of contact will be very nearly the same as those given by the theory 
of the last article. Making this assumption we can find approximately 
the change of shape of two spherical bodies when they are pressed 
together. As a particular case one of the bodies might have a plane 
boundary. Moreover the theory also applies to two bodies which are 
not spherical near the area of contact provided only that the area of 
contact under pressure is circular. Thus, for example, the theory 
applies to the case of two equal cylinders in contact with their axes 
perpendicular to each other. 

Suppose two solid bodies, A and B, are in contact at a point O 
with no pressure between them. Let OZj be the normal to the surface 

of the body A, the direction OZ^ being towards the inside of the body. 
If jr, y, jSTi, are the coordinates, referred to rectangular axes OX, 
OY, OZ^, of a point on the surface of A, the equation to the surface 
in the immediate neighbourhood of O is shown in books on solid 
geometry to be 

—+ .(i9-79) 

Oi* &i> ^1) being constants. This equation is called the indioati'ix of 
the surface of A in the neighbourhood of O. 

Again if OZj be the normal to the surface of the body B, the 

direction OZ, being towards the inside of B, and therefore contrary 

to the direction of OZ^, the equation to the surface of B in the 
immediate neighbourhood of O is 

*, = a,a:* + ijy*+2Agxy.(i9-8o) 

Now let 

’=-{ai + aj)**+(*'i+-^)y* + 2(Ai+^)!cy. • (19-81) 

This last equation is the equation to- the surface of A relative to 
that of B, and is called the relative indicatrix of the two surfaces 
at O. The curvatures derived from the equation are the relative 
curvatures of the two surfaces, that is, the difference of the curvatures 
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of the two surfaces, these curvatures being both reckoned positive 
when their convex sides face the same way. 1 *• 

We intend at present to deal .only with the case where the relative 
indicatrix is a circle. We shall therefore assume that 




. (19-82) 

Oi + Oj = hi + .(19-83) 

Writing k for the common value of (fli-|-®a) equa- 

tion to the relative indicatrix is 

«r= A:(»* + 2/*) «= krK . (19.84) 

Let us now suppose that the two 
bodies are pressed together and that 
the surface of contact is a circle of 
iwdius a. In that case a spherical 
depression is made in each body, and 
the normal displacements in the two 
bodies within the area of contact 
(measured in each case from the 
tangent plane to the unstrained sur¬ 
face) are, by (19,74), , 



z, 



B 

0, « 

^Z\ 



Fig. 184 


Wt 


w. 


I.(19.85) 

Here is measured from the plane O^H in the direction O^Z^, and 
W2 is measured from the plane O2K in the opposite direction. 

The constant C is the same for both bodies because the pressure 
p is the same for both. The elastic constants need not, of course, be 

the same for both bodies. . 

The distance of a point on the strained surface of A from^ e 
plane 0,H is (a.+Wi), and the distance of a point of the st^ed 
surface of B from 0 ,K is (Xj+tu*)- If d denote the distance tetwera 
the two planes O^H and O^K we must have, in the area of 

+ mi) + («^ + M’s) = .^^9-86) 

whence , , , \ 

. . . 

or, using (19.78) to express C in terms of W, 

3W / t—ffi Ar». . .(19-88) 

8 ffa»V »»i «s / 

Since this is true for all values of f less than we get 


. (19-89) 
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and 


ibna^X WrjL / 


• {19*90) 


If the force W between the two bodies is known then equation (10.00) 
gives a; and this equation shows at the same time that a* is pro¬ 
portional to W for the same two bodies in contact at the same points. 
The constant k is known and is, in fact, the relative curvature of the 
surfaces of the unstrained bodies at the point of contact. Thus 




2 




Also 


By (19*67) we see that the maximum pressure is 

3W 


. (19.91) 
. (19*92) 


PQ=nCa^ 


2 na^ 


(19-93) 


Since W is proportional to a® it follows that jt?® is proportional to W. 


358. Particular examples of a sphere on a plane, and a 
sphere on a sphere. 

Suppose a steel ball with a diameter of half an inch is thrus-t against 
a plane face of a much larger steel body, the total thrust between 
them being 500 pounds. We shall find the maximum stress and the 
area of contact. 


Let us suppose that n and o have the same values for both bodies. 
We shall take 

=■ Wj *= 6000 tons per square inch,' 

(7| = (7j Bs 0*3 , 

Now from (19.90) 


'}• 


• (19*94) 


3(1-Pi) W 
Sti kn^ 


( 19 * 95 ) 


But k denotes half the sum of the curvatures of the sections of the two 
bodies by any plane containing the common normal. In this case k 
is merely half the curvature of the sphere; that is, 


j - -^inch.(19*96) 


Therefore 


3 (i.-qi) 500 

Sx 12000x2240 


cub. inches 


6*36 
160*’ 


(19*97) 
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whence 


a = -— inch. 
86*5 


(19.98) 


Again the maximum pressure is, by (19.93), 


119-99) 


which becomes, by means of (19.99), 

Pq'= 797 tons per sq. inch .... (19.100) 

This is a very big stress, but it we reduce the load to half a pound 
instead of 500 pounds the maximum stress is only thereby reduced 
to 79*7 tons per square inch, which is still a big stress. 

If two steel balls, each having a diameter of half an inch, were 
pressed together with the same force W, the maximum pressure would 

be 2"^ as much as for the sphere and plane; for, in this case, since the 
curvature of each sphere is 4 

* = •1(4+ 4) = 4.(^9-101) 

which is twice as great as for the sphere and plane, and it is found, 
when a is eliminated from (i9-95) (i9-99)i thaty® is proportiona 

to fe®. 

359. Cylindrical depression on the plane face of an infinite 
solid. 

We shall assume that the pressure p is distributed ‘he 

in the xy plane whose sides are db^» 2^ ~ ^ ^ ond 

assume tbaf the pressure p at (a;^, y,) is an even function of x, and 

is not a function of 2/1 ? 

p-rM. 

By equation (19.60) the displacement at (x, y, o) is 

i—a r’’ r* P^i^Vx^ _ . .(19.103) 

wherein .s must be finally made to approach zero. 

w.. .0«■ 

2« at a point on the ar-axis. Theretore we m., y j 
pression for w, and thus we get 

rs4.»2 = (x—+ + + 

.(19-105) 


where 
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Now r» pdy, ^ ^0 dy, 

•'-‘VeHyi* 'fo 

= [log {»i +J|e^+V}]! 

= aAa^i^log*• • - (19-106) 

Q 

We may now assume that h is very big in comparison with either 
a or s* Then q is very small in comparison with b. Therefore we 
o* 

may take, neglecting 


L 


p<%t 


Consequently 


2/’{!ri*)log-^ 

Q 

2f{Xi^)\0%2h—2f{7^^)\0%Q . 


(19.107) 


^ log 2h f /(®i*)(fei - f f(Xi^) log QdXi 

J—a J—a 

I — oW I — O/*® 

• •(*9.108) 

where VV denotes the total load on the rectangle. If b is infinite this 
W 

load is also infinite, but -r is finite. Thus the term involving W in 
2 b 

(19,108) is infinite on account of the factor log 2b. There is nothing 
very startling about this infinite displacement; it is due to the fact 
that we have assumed the body to be fixed at an infinite -distance 
from the plane face. If a finite load were attached at the free end of 
an infinite elastic string this free end would have an infinite dis¬ 
placement due to a finite strain in the whole string. 

The change of shape of the plane surface is due entirely to the 
finite term in the expression for w. We may therefore ignore the 
infinite constant term and take 


Now 


I —o 
27m 


r/■(«!*) log . . . (19.109) 

J—a 

y^A®i®Jloge*<**i =y /'(®i*)loge®<iCi+y' /'(a:i*)loge*clia!i(i9.no) 

Putting Xi——^ and consequently <te, =—df in the first integral 
on the right hand side of the last equation, we get 

J_JMloe{{x-Xi)* + x^}dx^=—£ Af*)log{(jJ+l)* + **} dS 
= f /'(f*)log{(®-4-f)* + **}<^. • • • (19.111) 

V O 
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which becoines, on replacing f hy 

Therefore 

—J* V(* 1 *) [log {(* - * 1 )* + **fl*^^ 

=/V(V)log{(**-*i*)’ + 2 **(x*++ • (I 9 .“ 3 ) 

The normal displacement of a point in the scy plane, where »— 0 , is 
therefore v 

. (19.114) 


Therefore 


that is. 


= _IZi /’7(aJi®)log(»*- ^i*)**^- 

27m Jo 

27 tn dflJD 2 \ 4^^^^ . 

1 7 r?t dw _^ C* 

"’2 (I —^Jo 05 *—®i* 


(19.115) 


in 

o£ 


1 nn dw 

If , lies bett.ee. o ».da there is s ^ a pair 

„d if ere ».«.e that . is hfithelj »»»• »>' 

/»H AiCi*)<toi 

e/l^ X*-*l*' 

is approximately equal to 

, . . . (i 9 -“ 7 ) 

2CC J ®—ff ^ ”” 


p^du 


l^Ck T I 8^ 
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Thus we may take, assuming e infinitesimal, 

1 3m 1 dw r<^^ f(xi*)dx fjxi^dxi ^ ^ , 

2 i — oxdx Jo «* ——aji® 

Now let us assume that 

—oji®.(19.120) 

Qi 

To work out the integrals we put ^ 

a;^ = asm0,.(19.121) 

whence 

da ^=:^ acos 6 d 9 .(19.122) 

Let the limits for 6 corresponding to o and (x~-s) be o and 9 i; 

and let the limits corresponding to (x+e) and a be 62 andj. Then, 

as e approaches zero, 6^ and 6^ approach a common .finite limit. 
This common limit is a such that 

sina«-. (i 9 ‘I 23 ) 


|/a^ — iCj 2 a^cosWdd 

— a^sin^© 
a2{i--sin*0)d0 
x2 — a®sin*0 
(a^-x^)dS 
“■ ■^a;*-a2sin*6l 

10 1 

x'^ cos* 0 — (a* -- X*) sin^ 9 

-^+ .... 

.^ ---tan^g 


(19.124) 


: = tan*a. 


(19-125) 


Therefore 


/»i-eya*—a%2(fa!, , s&c^ddO 1 - 

I x‘-\> -L I'+siwwsr 

^ ^ ‘ t/o tan*a — tan *9 


■•^i + icotalog 


d(tand) 

*a —tan*0 
tana + tan 

tana —tan fljL 


(19.126) 
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Also 


^a +5 a?®—I ' tan^a — taa*^/ 


r*y £?(tan0) 


_ r_ 

2 * tan^fl —taa*ct 

n ^ , r tan 6 —tana! 

-- s — -i-cota log- TT-, - 

2 * ^ ® tand-j-tanaj 


t ^ , tan—tana 


(19.127) 


n 

ss — 

2 IcUl (7 j 

the integrated term vanishing at the upper limit. Thus finally 

_5 Q nn 1 dw 31 

^Po'^ — o 3 ^dx~ 2 ^ ® 

, , , tana 4 -tanft taad, —tana , 

In this result we have to make s—fo, and this makes 6 ^ and 9 ^ 
both approach a. Therefore 


'where 


1 a Tin 

2 Po i—oxdx 


1 dw ^ , , tan02—tana , . 

— - 1 —(19-129) 

xdx ^ ff-fo ®tana —tan^i 


Now let 
P and y 
and 


. a x — € . . x + e . X 

sin^i =-, sinft, =-, sma-*—.- 

‘a - a a 

02 = a + y> • • • 


being small Then 

sin( 9 j, «sin(a —^)=sina—jffcosa nearly, . 


sin02«—sin(a 4-y)==sina+ycosa. . . 

Consequently 

• A ^ 

)Scosa=sma — sinai«——; . • • 

... e 

ycosa«smug — sma-- —• . . • 

Thus p and y are equal as far as the first power of s. 
Ne 3 ct 

tan^i«tan(a — ^) = tana — sec^a . . 

tan02 — tan(a -f- y) — tana + y sec^a - . 


. (19.130) 

- (19-131) 

- (19-132) 
. (19-133) 

. (19-134) 
. (19-135) 

. (19-136) 
• (19-137) 
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'Whence 


limlog 

f-^o 


tantfg — tana 
tana —tanfl^ 


=s limlog 

e~^o 


ysec^c 

fisec^a 


= limlog 

e-^o 


e g 

—sec®a 
a 


e g 
—sec®a 
a 


= o 


Therefore (19.129) gives 

1 dw 


X dx 


^-oPo 
n a ’ 


from -which 


ta= C — 


2 na 


(19.138) 

(19-139) 


(19.140) 


Since the coefficient of is small in any actual case this may be 
regarded as the displacement due to a cylindrical depression, the 
curvature of which depression is 


^ (l—g)j>0 

da* na 


. . (19-141) 


The total thrust per unit length in the ^-direction is 

—a O*/—a 

= .(19-142) 

Therefore the curvature of the depression, expressed in terms of P, is 


2(1—a)P 


(19-143) 


360. Two cylinders in contact with their axes parallcL 

The results proved in the last article can be applied to two cylinders 
pressed together with their axes parallel. The practical problem of 
roller bearings is an example to which the results can be applied. 

It should be noticed that the theory of the last article applies 
strictly only to infinitely long bodies -with plane faces. Nevertheless 
there ■will be very little error in applying the results to a cylinder whose 
radius is much greater than the width a of the rectangle of contact, but 
in that case (19.143) gives the change in curvature of the cylinder 
produced by the pressure. Moreover, although the length of the 
rectangle is assumed to be infinite, there will again be very little error 
in using the results for a case where h is much greater than a ; for 
. & . 

example, if- is not less than 10, the approximation in (19.107) is quite 
a 
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good for points in the plane a;=*o. We finally conclude that the 
pressure and the displacement at a point not very near the narrow ends 
of the rectangle of contact of two cylinders is approximately the same 
as is given by the theory of the last article. It is to be understood that 
a point is not near the ends if its distance from the nearest narrow end 
is greater than 5 a 

Suppose two cylinders with radii and fg are pressed toget er 1 
the width of the area of contact is 2 a. Let P be the thrust per uni 
length of cylinder, the pressure at the centre of the rectang e o 
contact. Then the relative curvature before the pressiM was exerted, 
assuming the two cylinders are convex to each other, is 


This relative curvature is reduced by pressure to zero. But 1 
0^2 9 are the elastic constants for the two cylinders, 
(19-143) tells us that the changes in the curvatures of t e 
cylinders are 


2(1—Oi) 


P, 


. (19.144) 


dr* 

2(1—g2) p ^ . . . . (19.145) 

dr* Wj Tta^ 

The total change must be equal to the original relative curvatu , 
that is, 

2P (I—Oi . . .(19*^46) 

«2 J .1 

Thus we see that o* is proportional 


2P n 

7 ia^\ 


fit 


cylinders. 

Again from (19.142) and (19.14^) 




. (19-147) 

which shows thatj?o»is proportional to P and therefore to the total 
thrust. 


361. A cylinder on a plane. half an 

Suppose a steel cylinder of steel body with a total 

inch is pressed against a plane ^ce of S contact we 

thrust of 500 lbs. To find ^ and the ^‘dth o^^e ^ « Then 
shall take the values of n and a to be ^ 
taking r^s^oo, ( 19 *^ 4 ^) 

.inf 4P 1^4;. . . 

n Jta* ’"i 


. . . {19148) 
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that is, 

whence 

Also 

Therefore 

whence 



(19.149) 

(19.150) 

(19-151) 

(19-152) 


Pq = 48*9 tons per sq. inch.(i9-^53) 

If we had taken P— 1125 lbs we should have got ^^ = 73*3 tons per 
square inch, which is nearly the same pressure as we found for a 
sphere with the same diameter pressed against a plane with a total 
thrust of only half a pound. 






APPENDIX A. 

BESSEL FUNCTIONS. 


The equation for Bessel functions o'f the order is 


^*'^xdx V »*/ 


.(A. I) 

If we put a: ■= fcr in this equation and then multiply through by fe* 
we get 

+ (A.» 

r dr \ r7 

which is identical: with equation (18.92). To solve (A.i) put 
then (A.i) gives 

{(w* - »*) + a;*} = o.(A. 3) 

Equating to zero the coefficient of in this last equation we get 

(wi*-n*)C;„+Q„_2 = o.(A- 4 ) 

Putting m^n in this we get 

Cn—2 ~ ^ 

whatever value has. 

Thus there is a series beginning with x“, Cn being an mbitiaiy 
constant. Since (A4) gives a relation between the coefficients of 
powers of x whose indices differ by 2 it follows that the series ascends 
in powers of x*. The relation between successive coefficients is, 

by (A.4), 

Cm * 3 Cm—2 


I 


: Cm—2» 


or 


(A.S) 


(771 —n)(«i+n) 

“ — 2S(2n + 2s) 

Thus, when A is written forC,, the series starting with 2- is, 

-....} . .(A.6> 


^1* 2(2« + 2)‘^ 2.4(2n+2K2» + 4) 


41 
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If n is not an integer there is another series starting with C_n» as 
equation (A.s) shows. This series, obtained from the series in (A.6) 
by putting —n for n and B for A, is 


I-7--7-77-• - (A.?) 

If n is an integer the coefficient of in the brackets in this last 
series contains an infinite factor, and all later terms contain this same 
factor; We can avoid this infinite factor, however, by taking C as 
the coefficient of in the brackets and making C finite. In that 
case B will be zero, and therefore all the terms before as®* in brackets 
will vanish. Then the series begins with and is identical with the 
series in (A.6), except possibly in sign. 

Now let ]n[^) be a function of x defined by the equation 




a* 


2*jr(w+l)l 2{2W4- 2)'^2.4(2n + 2)(2»+4) 


(A.8) 


r(n + i) being the gamma function defined by 


r(n + i)=: 


I. 2. 3. 


k 


ifc* 


(A. 9) 


(^ H” I) (♦* 2)... (w-)- 
The important property of the gamma function is 
jr(n + i) = njr{w). 

Also, if » is a positive integer, 

r’(w + i)»=|n. 

Then, if n is not an integer, the complete solution of (A.i) is 

« = AJn(.r) + BJ_n(x).'. (A.10) 

When M is an integer it can be shown that 


{-lYj^n(x)^Ux) .(A. II) 

In that case (A.10) does not give the complete solution of (A.i) 
since it contains only one arbitrary constant (A + B). One solution 
is still 


x^A]n(x), 

but we have now to find a second solution of (A.i). 
A few particular cases of (ir) are given below. 




X*’ 


x^ 




2* ^2*4* 2* 4*. 6* 


35 * 


X* 


X^ 


2.4 

05 * 


2.4*6 


2.4*6*.8 


X 


2.6 ~ 2.4.6.8 2.4.6*.8.io''2.4.6*.8* 


! _...} 

*.IO.I 2 I. 


{A. 12) 
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prove some properties of Bessel functions using only 
ine aitferential equation itself. Let *, be any solution of (A.i), and 
■lei us put 


Then (A.i) becomes 


(A. 13) 


whence 


Next let 


Then 


+ (2w +1 ^ o, 

ax 


d^Un , 2n+idun . 
^+— 


(A. 14) 


y=-Jx» . 

X dx~ dy ’ 

_ d / dUn\ 

da:* ~ da: \ dy } 


(A-1 5 ) 


.d/^\ 

'dx\dy) 


Therefore (A.14) becomes 


d*u^ 
dy dy* 

dM„ d*M» 


2i^^+2(a+i)^-f«„-o.. . . . (A. 16) 
Differentiating through this last equation with respect to y and writing 

/ _ dUfi 

u for we get 

d^u ^ du , 4 a i 

A comparison of (A.i6) and (A.17) shows thatw' is a function similar 
to Un with the difference that (n-j-i) takes the place of n. If 
therefore 

== ..(A 18) 

is a solution of the equation 


dr* 




(»+*)*!. 


(A. 19) 


then one possible value of tx«4.iis —u y and therefore a pos^le value 
of is 


4 * 
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x^l = 


Therefore 


<fe«n 

dy • 


a;—(o+Ug ..., —: —__i. 

ai (fe X dar 


and* putting (n — i) for n. 


d 


® -"+‘-»-!)• 


. (A. 20) 
. (A. 21) 

. (A. 22) 


The reason for taking the negative sign will appear when we apply 
the method to J, (x) below. 

By means of this last equation a solution of Bessel’s equation of the 
n* order can be deduced from a solution of the equation of the 
(n—ly* order. In particular, if 

»« = Jn(*) .(A. 2 3) 

then 


2"r(n+i){’ 




ar~"x"— -1- 

2(2n + 2) 2.4(2M+2)(2n + 4) 

Therefore, by direct differentiation,. 


...| (A. 24) 


_ jL(ar-«»_)-—_4®^_, 1 

Xdx '' 2"r(»+t)\2(2» + 2) 2.4(27*+2){2W +4) “*'■■) 

__+ _I 

2’*+i(n+i)r'(7i4-1)1 2{2n+4) ” 2.4(2n+4)(2w+6) ’ | 

i I - 

I 2(2n+4)'*~2.4(2w+4)(2w+6) “■) 


■ 2 ^^r(n+2) 


2 ( 2 « + 4 ) 2 . 4 ( 2 W+ 4 )( 2 W+6) 

But this last line differs from only in having (w -j- i) instead 

of n. Therefore we have found by direct differentiation that 


“ ^ J.+1 (-f)- 


xdx 

The following are particular cases:— 


. (A. 26) 


.(a- 27 ) 

_ d I dJo(a:) 

xdx\ xdx 

.(A'^8) 
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aijd, in general, if « is a positive integer, 

Jo(*).(A- 29 ) 


Equation (A.21) suggests that we ought to be able to deduce from 
the second solution of Bessel’s equation of zero order the second 
solution of Bessel’s equation of the order; that is, we should expect 
that, if the second solution of Bessel’s equation of zero order were 
substituted for ]q(x) on the right of (A.2Q) then J„(rc) on the left hand 
side would be changed to the second solution of the equation of the 
order. This is, in fact, true, as we shall show after we have found 
a second solution of the equation of zero order. 

When n—o equation (A.i) becomes 


d^z idz 
dx^ xdx ^ 


o, 


(A 30) 


the simplest solution of which is 

.:«AJo{x).(A.31) 

To get the general solution of (A. 30) we may first put it in the form 



Now by the substitution 
equatiorf (A.32) becomes 


x = e^ 



. . . I A. 33) 


Let us next put 

;i = Vl -f rg + Tjj +. 

Then (A, 33) becomes, when D* is written 

D*t;i + D*t>2+DS»s +. + fj-r - •) 

Let us now take 

] 

I 

D2cj = —>. 


D*»m = —Pm-l®*®- 


^A. 34 l 

(A.35I 


tA. 50 | 


Therefore 






. . (A-sri 
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By a repetition of this operation we get 

% = - e* 9 (D + 2 )-»{-e* 9 {D+ 2 )-*»»- 2 } 
=e<a(D+4)-*(D+2)-*»«_2 
-eee(D+6)-»(D+4)-2(D+2)-*««-8. 

The gfeneral formtila giving in terms of is 
»« =■(— ,. (D+2OT—2)”®Vi 

Now the solution of the first of equations (A.36) is 

Uj ?==(A-f*B6). 

Therefore (A.38) gives 

. 

== - Aril --{I -iD-4-D-.. , 

2*.4*6*._(21»*~2)2 ^ ^ Y I 

higher powers of D than the first being neglected 
D*{A4-Bd)=«o. Therefore 

(—i)«-i e2(«-i)0 


where 


2*.4®.6*.... • (2fn— 2)* 


(A + B0 -s„_iB), . 


123 


—I 


The following are particular cases 




.~~(A + Blog«-B); 


17 .= — 


X^ 


2T4W '^^ogxs^ B). 

Collecting all the terms we get 

+®8+. 

= (A + Blogeaj)Jo(a:) 

+«!S- 


Now writing 




a* I 


Z(>(»)’=Jo(«)log® + |^-Ji;f^ + Ss- 


2* * 2«.4* ‘ ® 2® 4»6« 

we have got, as the complete solution of (A.29), 

» = AJ,(») 4 .BZo(»). . . . 


, (A.38) 

•K 

because 

. (A. 39) 
. (A. 40) 


. (A. 41) 
• (A. 42) 


(A. 43 ) 
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The function Zq{x) is Neumann’s form of the second solution of 
(A. 30). Since the complete solution is given by (A43) all other forms 
of the second solution must be included in (A.43). Thus Weber’s 
form of the second function is 

Yo(«)—-Zo(a 5 )—-(log2—y)Jo(a;),, .... (A.44) 

7t 7t 

y being Euler’s constant defined by 

7=liin(Sm—logi»»)..(A.45) 

When m^oo both and are infinite but their difference 

approaches a finite limit as m approaches oo. It is found that 

0-5772156649. • • • (4*46) 

J0(^) is convergent for all values of a?; and except when a;=o, 
Z^(x) is also convergent for all values of x> Also 

lim _ 2^ 

»—>0 loge^ 

Thus 2^(05) approaches —oo as a approaches zero. 

Equation (A 21) shows that we can derive a Bessel function of the 
(n+ i)* order from one of the order by differentiation, Moreover 
we showed by direct differentiation that this method/ when applied 
to gives usJ,4.i(£c). Also Jnlx) is derived from Jo (a?) by n suc¬ 

cessive applications of the process. Now it is dear that n successive 
applications of the same process to Zq(x) gives a function different 
from AJ»(x). Moreover this derived function is a Bessel function of 
the order. Therefore it is one form of the second solution 6f 
(Ar) when n is an integer. Let the function Xn derived in this way 
be denoted by Zn(x). That is, 

a 5 “"Z,i(a?) — — • (A47) 

By putting n» i in this we get 

I , a^ai* SgX* Sjifi 

‘ 2 2*.4 2*.4*.6 2*4**^*® 

By means of (A. 2 7) and the first of equations (A. 12) the last equation 
becomes 

ar-iZJas) =a;-^Ji(a:)log*—i 
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~^[ l ~ “ 2 ) ■*■ 3 ) “ 2 * 4 *- 6 ®. 8 (^'** “ 4) "^ ■'} 




By repeating this process we get 
ar2Z,{a:)- ^{x-^Zi_{x)] 

-i j^C>+<.)-^ h+%)++“'—■■)' 

from which we get, by using (A. 26) and the expression for Ji(aj), 
ar-2Zj(a:) = ar-ajj(a:)loga:- 

. 

By successive applications of this process we get 

I ^ — I (x 

ar-»Z„(»)=*-*J*(a:)loga:—j!K-" ^ 


2in—n 




m=oo 

—y 


(-If 




(A. 50) 


jwj4jnJw 

In the sum from m=^o to m=2n — r there are no terms when 
w —o, and one term when n = i. It is to be understood that 


«„=i + i + i + ... + l; «o-o; 


|o = 


• (A. 51) 


It is easy to see that the equations for the particular functions 
Zo(a5), £C~^Zi(a;), agree with the general equation (A. 50). 

Also the generd formula can be proved by induction. 
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The function Z« (*) defined by (A. 50) is C. G. Neumann’s form 
of the second Bessel function of the order. Weber’s function 
Y« (a:), defined in the next equation, is tabulated very completely in 
Watson's treatise*; 


.(A.52) 


where A is written for (log,2 —y). 

Now when « is an integer the complete solution of (A. i) can be 


written in either of the forms 

iE = AJ»{a:) + BZn(®);.(A.53O 

or ai = AJ„(a!) + CY„(a 5 ).{A.54) 

Consequently the complete solution of (A. 2) is 

»-AJ«(fo^ + BZ«(hr),.(A55) 

or *=AJ„(A!r)+Cy,(fcr).(A,56) ' 

It follows that the complete solution of the equation 

, idx , n*\ ,, . 

^+-^ —+^j»—o, . . . . (A.57) 

which differs firom (A. 2) only in having ik for k (where t == V^)* M 
»=.AJ*(ifo-) + BZ,(i 4 r).(A. 58) 


In order to express the solution in terms of real quantities only we 
define two more functions thus 
!*»{«) = 

**" 2"/\«+l){'^ 2(2n+2)*^ 2.4(2«4-2)(2»+4)~^ 

H„(a!) — »-“Z„(w;) — In(a;)loge» 

=.I„(a;)logn-j 2 (- 1 )^ (i*)*""* 

«i=o L. 


ni=8 


. 

Another function which is sometimes used instead of Hnla;) is 


Kn{x) - (-!)»+* {H„(a:) - (log,2 - y) !,(*)} 

= (-0"^“ {H«(«)-. 

It is now clear that (A. 58) is equivalent to either of the following* 

»-AiMa:) + BiH,(a:);.(A.62) 

»=A,I„{a;) + BgK*(*).(A.63) 

• Iht Tktory of Beaoel Funetiono by G. N. Watson (Can*. Univ. 
Press. 1923). 
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Very extensive tables of I» (x) and Ki* (») are given in Watson’s Theory 
of Bessel FuneHons. 

The following are particular cases of the functions we have just defined 


Io(®)-i+ 9;4 


X* . X* 


X® 




2* ‘ 2*4* ' 2*4*6* ^ 

X* . X® . X* 


Ko (x) — (A — logxjlj (x) -j 


2 * 4 » 6 "*' 2 * 4 *. 6*8 
X* , SgX* . 


«.x« 


(A.64 
(A. 65) 
(A.66) 


2* 2*4* 2 *.4 *.6* 

iq (a;) =. — (A _ logx)Ii (x) + - 

X 


Observe that 
1 d 


i_iy—nT /y\l_ ^ ^ 1 __U \ 

^ 2«jr(n+i)\2n-I-2"^2(2n+2)(2n+4) ”7 


2"+*jr(n+2){*"*"2(2n+4)"^2.4(2w+4)(2w+6) 

.(A.68) 


25 * 


Also 




^ i ^^ {x-»I„(x)log»} 


0? dx 

I d 


a; dr 


{(fe)-“Z„(tx)} - x-«-*lH-i(a:)log* 


= —»*(ix)-«-» Z»4., (is)—x-’^* I«+, (x)logi (A. 69) 
The last step follows from (A. 4 7). 

Thus we get 

X ^ = (w)-»-*Z*^.,(iB) — x^‘I„+,(x)logi 

= x^"-‘H»4.,(x)..(A. 70) 

Thus the functions Hn and are connected by the same relation 
as the functions In and In^-i* 

The rectirrence formulae. 

By putting v^ocr^ instead of in (A, 13) we can prove that, 
if 2^ Is a Bessel function of order n, then there is a Bessel function 
rn^i, of order (n—i), which is related to %n by the equation 

.(A.71) 
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This suggests a relation between and Jn- Now by actual dif¬ 
ferentiation we find that 

i i = a5»-iJa_i(a;).(A. 72) 

and 

» lx 73) 

After performing the differentiation in (A. 2 6) and multiplying up by 
we get 

J w (^) + “ ~ Jw+i (®).(A- 7 4) 

In like manner we find, from (A. 72), 

J n(^) 4 “ “ ■“ Jn-l(^)- . • > • • (A. 75 ) 

On eliminating J n(®) from the last two equations we get 

—J«(*) = J«-i(x)+J«+i(*).(A^-76) 

This is the recurrence fonnula for Bessel functions of the first kind. 
By putting ix for x in (A. 76) and then using the definition of 
giyen in (A. 59) it is easy to prove that 

^I„(x)=I*_i(a:)-lH-i(®).(A.77) 

X 

Asymptotic expansions of Bessel funotimis. 

It is shown in treatises on Bessel functions that these functions 
can be expanded in asymptotic series, which are given below. The 


series are 

Jn(ic)«-f—V{Pcos 0 —Qsin 0 },.(A. 78) 

\pZXJ 

Y»(x) —f—^^{Psiiid+Qcosd};.(A.79> 

\pzx} 

where 

6 ^nn— \n, .(A.80) 


■)(4"; . r -3;+.(A.80 

|2 (8x)® 

4 «*—I* (4»® —i®)( 4 »’‘- 3 *)( 4 «^ — 5 *) ■ (j^q 2 ) 

|£8 x | 3 ( 8 a!)* 

I„(x) = -^(Pi-Qi).. • • -(A-83) 

y2:ra: 


Also 
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k«(*)=(^)’«-*(Px + QO; 

where 


(A.84) 


Pi 


Qi 


(4»»—ia)(4»^—3«) 
j2 (8a3)2 


. . . (A. 85) 


4w^— , (4»^ — x*)(4n» — 3^(4»^— 5*) 
L(8®) ■*" !3l8x)8 


For only moderately large 'values of x each of the first few terms in 
the series for P, Q, P^, Q^, is much, smaller than the preceding one, 
and a term is soon reached which is very small in comparison with 
unity. The series ultimately diverge for all values of Xt but it can 
be shown that the actual error in any one of these quantities due to 
summing as far as any particular term in the series is of the same 
order of magnitude as the next term in the series. 


It is not difficult to show that the asymptotic forms are solutions 
of the differential eq4iation for Bessel functions; but it is much more 
difficult to show that these forms are identical with Jn(a:), YnCx^), 
and K»(a:). We shall content ourselves with showing the general 
character of the functions. 

When (A. i) is multiplied by that equation becomes 


4 d^z , —4 dz 

r * _I— tv * _ 




dx 


+ 


(-a 


zx 


and if tt is written for xx^ this equation becomes- 


. (A. 87) 


d^u _ 
dx^ ”* 



(A. 88) 


When, (n*—-J-) is greater than x^ ■we see that -j—^ has the same siga 

as u. Therefore the curve whose ordinate is u amd abscissa x is 
convex to the a-axis, between x^o and —-J. Where cc has 

the latter value the curvature changes sign, and for larger values of 
X the curve is concave towards the a;-axis, just like a sine or cosine 
curve. Moreover, when re® is very big in comparison with (w*—-J) then 


d^u 

^“2 =—ti approximately. 


The solution of this is 


whence 


w= Acosx-f Bsinic,.(A. 89) 

^{Acosic-I-Bsina;}.(A-9a) 
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Thus we see that both a:^Jn(a5) and a;'^Yn(a:) are oscillatory func¬ 
tions of X somewhere beyond where = ^ ; but neither func¬ 
tion can vanish more than once from cb = 0 to This 

latter result follows from the fact that the curves for the functions 
are convex to the a;-axis in this region. Jn(®) vanishes when a;==o, 
and consequently its next zero must be greater than Actually 

the first zero after x^o is' somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
(J-n -f- ^ 71 , 

Instead of (A. 89) we might have taken 

M = Ae*®,.(A.94) 

and by starting with this as a first approximation to the solution of 
(A.88) the asymptotic series in (A.78) and (A.79) can be derived. 
While this method shows that the asymptotic series are solutions of 
the differential equation it does not, of course, show the connection 
between these series and the functions (.r) and (tr)- which have 
previously been defined. It is enough for our purpose, however, to 
have shown the periodic character of the functions 


Boots of the equation 
j;(a;)-=o 



n 

W— 1 

2 


n 


1 

2*405 

3-832 

5-135 

6-379 

7-586 

8-780 

2 

5*520 

7’0i6 

8-147 

9760 

11-064 

12*339 

3 

8-654 

10-173 

I 1*620 

13-017 

14-373 

15700 

4 

11-792 

13*323 

14*796 

16*224 

17-616 

18-982 

5 

14-931 

16-470 

I 7-960 

19-410 

20*827 

22*220 

6 

18-Q71 

19-616 

21*1 17 

22-583 

24*018 

25-431 

7 

21-212 

22-760 

24*270 

25-749 


28>628 

8 

24-353 

25-903 

27*421 

28-909 

30*371 

31-813 

9 

27*494 

29-047 

30*571 

32050 

33-512 

34983 
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Solution of equation (18.227) when 2n’=L 

Equation (18.227) can be written in the form 

I being -written for (2 +3^. 

Now let a new variable y be taken such that 

ey^fj .(B.2) 

Then the equation for s becomes 

, . . . (B.3) 

d* 

D* being written for -t-t* 
cry2 

Now a property of the operator D is expressed by the equation 

.(B.4) 

Therefore (B.3) becomes 

e-iy {(D - /)* - n2| (d2 _ . (B. 5) 

whence we get, on multiplying by and writing m for (4 -|- 2^), 

. . . . (B.6) 

or 

(D — Z —n)(D —Z + w)(D—-+ = . . (B.7) 

Putting 2 n for I in this we get 

(D —3n)(D —yi)*{D+ n)»s=^a;6*^ . . . . (B.8) 

Now the direct method of solution in a series of powers of rj used 
in Chapter 18 gives three series beginning with rj^, and The 
indices of these three powers of tj are «, —n, and (Z + n), and are 
identical with the first three given in (18.231). The present case is 
troublesome because the last of the four indices, namely (Z—n), 

happens to be equal to one of the others. Our present problem is to 
get the fourth solution which the method of integration by series fails 
to give. 
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Now kt 

« = + +.(B.9) 

Then (B. 8) is satisfied if 

(D —3w)(D — w)^(D+ »)«!== o,.(B. lo) 

(D —- • . (B.ii) 
and, in general, 

(D — 3 n)(D—n)*(D + n)i ?5 = jtti?^x6”*2', . . (B. 12 ) 

provided that the series + • • • •) convergent. 

Now one solution of (B. 10) is 

= .(B. 13) 

This value of leads to the solution that the method in Chapter 18 
failed to give. 

From (B. 12) we get 

— (D ~ 3n)~i (D + (D — nYHfxv ^^^. . (B. 14) 

Thus 

i?2 = /aA (D --3n)“^(D + »)""^(D — 

= AeCwk+wly (D 4.. — 2»)"^(D +»» + 2n)“^(D + (B. 15) 

By expanding the operators on the right hand side of the last equation 
in ascending powers of D and neglecting all powers beyond the first 
because D^ = o, we get 

. . (B.16) 
. . (B.17) 






where 


m*(w — 2n) (m + zn) 




+ 


m --271 m + 2w m 

Likewise 

= (D — 3w)“'i(D+n)”'4D — 

= A* -^(D+ 2 w— 2n)“^ (D+ 2m+2n)-^(D +2»w)~-(y— e^) 

(W —2»)(»»+2W)' 




m2(2W2)*(w — 2W)(2W — 2«)(m + 2W)(2m+ 2«) 
where 

I I 2 . 

Cs=—■——+ . ■.! +—+C2- 


. (B.18) 
• (B.19) 


Va 


2771 — 27 b 2 Wl-|- 2 n 2771 

In the same way we find 

_ ^»Ag(8-^»»(y-e4) _(g 20) 

~»!*( 2 »w)*{ 3 *n)*(wi—2nX2»»—2n)(3«i—2n)(»H-2nK2m+2n)(3«H-2n) 
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^4 “ JL. ’ ‘ * 

3m —2n 3m + 2n 3W 

Thus the solution we are seeking is 

« = A»?"log 9 ?'^ P q ^ — B»;" "S ^ 

^ FjG^Hg 

where 

m^(2m)2.(^w)* ..^ 

G ---- — ----, . . . (B.24) 

^ (m — 2w) (2m — 2n).{^'m — in) 

Hg=;—i-w- . , -^-• • • (B- 25 ) 

^ (m -j- 2w) (2m + 2w). (qyn + 2n) 

222 2 

q = - + _ + _ +.+_ 

^ m 2m 3m 

"^m— 271 *^ 2m —in^ .”^^m —2n 

+ —I - 1 - 1 - U . -\ - 1 —. . (B.26) 

m + 2w 2m + 2n qm + 2n 


It should be noticed that the coefficient of log^y in (B.22) is itself 
the solution of the differential equation (B. i) which begins with 
This particular solution could have been got by the present method 
if we had taken v^=iA as the solution of (B. 10). 
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To solve the differential equation 


dm 

dx^ 


f n*M-/(x), 


(C.I) 


which occurs on page 96, and again with different symbols on page 289. 

d 

When D is written for *7- equation (C. i) becomes 
ax 


(D2 + n2)M==A^). 


that is, 


(D -f" ifC) I (D—iw) M| f {x) • 

Multiplying through by e***® we get 

+ in) {(D - in) M[ « e^f(x ), 
which becomes, by the rule in (B. 4), 


Integrating both sides with respect to x we get 


. (C.2) 

• (C. 3 ) 

. (C.4) 

• (C.S) 


c<'«(D—i«)M=y'*6‘’“/'(x)dr + H . . . (C.6) 

The lower limit of the integral on the right hand side of the last 
equation can be any constant we choose. We could make it zero. 
Since there is already an indefinite constant H in the equation this 
indefiniteness of the lower limit does not make any difference. 

The result will be the same if we write % for ^ under the integral 
sign provided only that we retain x as the upper limit. Thus we may 


write 

e*w(D—in) M =rfw + H. 

. . (C. 7 ) 

whence 




(D —in) M «= e-'"® du + He-*“ 



= du + He-*®, 

Jo 

. . (C.8) 


42 
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Likewise, by reversing the factors (Di7i) and (D — in) in (C.3), 
we can get 

(D4-^«)M= . . . (C.9) 

Jo 

By subtraction we get, from (C.8) and (C.9), 

2 i»iM —y — c-** /(«) du + K6*“— He-*“ 


mj 2tsinn(a:—«)/■(«) (fw + Ke***—He"**® . . (C. 10) 


Therefore 


M =» ^y*sinn(a:— u)f{u) du + {Ke**®— He"’"®}, 


which can be written in the form 

M = --/ sinn(:r—?^)/‘(w)rft^ + -A.cos7ix 4-Bsinm; . (C-ii) 
nJo 

If one of the terms in f(tt) is a constant G the corresponding term 
in the expression for M is 

— / Gsm?i(a:;—- z cos7ix. 

nj o 

G 

The only term in this that is not already in (C. ii) is 
other term merely combines with Acos'«:r. 


for the 
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A 

Approximate method applied to 
beam under tension, 123 
Approximate method applied to 
bending of thin plates, 421, 422, 
426,427,429 

Approximate method applied to 
strut, 127, 129, 130 
Approximate method for bent disk 
with large deflexion, 455 
Approximate method for buckling 
beams, 524* S26, 528 
Approximate method for buckling 
disks, 489 

B 

Beam attached to rigid supports at 
the ends, 124, 126 
Beam bent unsymmeirically, 69 

- buckled by couples at the 

ends, 503 

Beam in tension, 118 

-; approximate method, 123 

- problems, solution of, 52 

-under distributed load, 49 

- under transverse forces in dif¬ 
ferent planes, 76 
Beams of uniform strength, 67 

-with variable cross-sections, 64 

Bending moment, 48 

--expressed by integral, 63 

-in beam expressed in 

terms of deflexion, 51 
Bending moment in a thin plate, 

394 

Bending of thin plates; usual the- 

387 

Bending of thin plates; more ac¬ 
curate theory, 435 , 

Bent plate, maximum stress m, 400 
Bessel functions, 485, 507 j 
- -, asymptotic series for, 
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Bessel functions of the second kind, 

583, 647 

Bessel functions, Watson’s treatise 
on, 649, 650 

Bessel functions, zeros of, 052 
Blow at end of a rod applied along 
the rod, 253 

Blow at end of a rod applied per¬ 
pendicular to the rod, 2^ 

Boundary conditions for a bent 

plate, 395 ^ , 

Boundary conditions tor a clampea 
buckled beam, 512 
Buckled plate, finite deflexions, 490 
Buckling of deep beams, 499 

- -, approximate methods, 

524, 528 

Buckling of deep beams by loads 
applied off the centre, 520, 5 ^, 
Buckling of disks with radial 
thrusts, 483* 485. 487 
Buckling of disks with radi^ 
thrusts, aooroximate method, 489 
Buckling of plates, approximate 
method, 492, 49s 

Buckling thrust of strut, approxim¬ 
ate method, 127, 129, 130 
Bulk strain, 25 , o t 

Byerley’s Fourier >^eries ana ojjne- 
rical HannonicSf 507 

C 

Circular cylinder bent into elliptic 
cylinder by uniform external 
pressure, 530 

Circular plate under thrusts at rim, 
373 

Circular plates under normal pres¬ 
sures, 398 to 412 

Circular plates under normal pres¬ 
sures; more accurate theory, 443 . 
445 . 447 . 450, 455 . 459 , 4^7 
Circular ring, extension ot, 312 
___, oscillations of, 307 
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Circular rings, bending of, 282 

-, closed, stresses in, 301, 

303, 306 

Circular rings, strains in, 289 

-under pressure, 290 

Clapeyron’s theorem of three mo¬ 
ments, 71 

Component couples in a bent rod, 
36 

Collapse of thin ring under external 
pressure, 534 

Collapse of tube by minimum 
energy method, 561 
Collapse of tube under axial thrust, 

556 

Collapse of tube under combined 
pressure and thrust, $59 
Collapse of tube under external 
pressure, 552 
Conical springs, 279 
Contact, stresses in elastic bodies 
in, 630, 632, 638, 639 
Couples, component, in a bent rod, 
36 

Curvature of surface in polar co¬ 
ordinates, 399 

Curved rod, action across section 
of, 269 

Curved rod, equations of equili- 
briuin, 318 

Curved rod, strain energy in, 318, 

321 

Cylinder, closed, subject to internal 
pressure, 539 
Cylinder, thick, 329 
-, rotating, 332, 335 


D 

Deep beams, buckling of, 499 
Disk bent by .punching action, 410 

-by uniform pressure, 467 

-to ■ spherical curvature, 

445 

Disk buckled by radial thrusts, 

483, 4S5, 487 

Disk of variable thickness in rota¬ 
tion, 343 

Disk, rotating, stresses in, 335, 340, 
384 

Disk, rotating, with uniform stress, 
345 

Disk under normal pressure, 398 
Disk under several normal forces. 

Disk with a central hole in rota¬ 
tion, 342 


Disk with a central hole under uni¬ 
form pressure, 411 
Disk with a load at the centre, 406 

- with a load on a circular ring, 

408 

Disk with pressures on both sides, 

409 

E 

Eccentric load on strut, 86 

- piston ring, 299 

Elastica, the, 99 

Elastic constants for isotropic body, 
relations between, 15, 28 
Elastic failure, theories of, 45 

- fatigue, 44 

Elasticity, 13 
-, perfect, 13 

Elliptic plate bent by uniform pres¬ 
sure, 469 

Energy, elastic (or strain), 179, 180 

-,-, general case, 187 

-,-, in a bent beam, i8r 

-,-, in a- bent curved plate, 

559 

Energy, elastic, in a bent plate, 418 

-,-, in a curved rod, 318, 321 

-,-, in a rod under tension 

and bending moment, 185 
Energy, elastic, in a r^ under 
variable tension, 180, i8i 
Energy, elastic, in a sheared block, 
186 

Energy, elastic, in a stretched plate, 
360 

Energy, elastic, in a twisted rod, 
186 

Energy elastic, in terms of strains 
and stresses, 188 

Energy method applied to collapse 
of tube, 561 

Energy principle applied to strut, 
196, 198 

Energy test for equilibrium, 190,195 
Engineering^ Stein thal’s experi¬ 
ments on thin plates in, 463 
Equations of motion in terms of 
displacements, 23 
Equations, recapitulation of, 27 
Equilibrium at minimum or maxi¬ 
mum energy, 190, 195 
Euler’s theory of struts, 82 
Euler’s constant, 583 
External forces, relations between 
stresses and, 21 

Extension of beam or rod due to 
lateral displacements, 117 
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r 

F-actor of safety, 44 
Flat plate defin*eid, 347 
Frequency of oscillation, 211 


a 

Gamma function, 507, 642 


H 

Homogeneous strain, 28 
Hooke’s law, 14, 42 


I 

Isotropic bodies, 13 


K 

Hirchhoff on the boundary condi¬ 
tions of a bent plate, 3^ 

Kirchhoff on vibrating disks, 596 


L 

Lamb and Southwell on vibrations 
of a spinning disk, 568 
Lamb and Southwell on approxim¬ 
ate method for periods of vibra¬ 
tion, 604 

Lamb on the boundary conditions 
of a bent plate, 396 
Lateral forces on a strut, 92, 94 95, 

T ^ 

Lateral forces on a tie rod, 98, 99 
Lines of shear stress in the section 
of a twisted rod, 162 
Load suddenly applied, 189 
Longitudinal oscillations of a rod 
free at one end, 262 
Longitudinal oscillations of a rod 
with a mass at the free end, 263 
Longitudinal oscillations of rods, 
244 

-represented as 

wave rnotion 248 to 261 
Longitudinal waves in a rod passing 
to a changed cross-section, 257 

EL 

Mean stresses in a bent plate, 438 
Middle surface of a plate, 347 


Modes, normal, of oscillation of 

disks, S6S, S 70 , 581, 589, 596 , 597, 
598, 610, 612, 613 

Modes, normal, of oscillation of 

rods (longitudinal), 261, 262, 
263, 264 

Modes, normal, of oscillation of 

rods (transverse), 204, 208, 211, 
213, 216, 219, 222, 227 
Modulus, bulk (or volume), 15 

- of section of a beam, ^ 

-shear (or rigidity), 15 

- , Young’s, 14 

Motion, equations of, 23 


N 

Neumann’s form of the second 
Bessel function, 583, 647 
Neutral axis, 35 

-of strut or tie rod, 81 

Nodal circles and diameters of 
vibrating disk, 570 
Nodal diameters of spinning disk, 
rotation of, 572 

Nodal diameters, stationary, of 
spinning disk, 573, 618 
Nodes on oscillating rod, 209 
Normal modes of oscillation of 
disks, 565, 570, 581, 589, 596, 597. 
598, 6ro, 612, 613 

Normal modes of oscillation of 
rods (longitudinal). 261, 262, 263. 
264 

Normal modes of oscillation of rods 
(transverse), 204, 208, 211, 213, 
216, 219, 222, 227 


O 

Oscillating beam acted on by 
transverse forces, 228 
Oscillations of rod due to a blow 
at the free end, 226 
Oscillations, free and forced, 218 

- of circular ring, 307 

-of piston ring, 310 

-of rods (longitudinal), 244 to 

267 

Oscillations of rods (transverse), 
201 to 243 

Oscillations of rods (torsional), 
245 > 267 

Oscillations of uniform rod clamped 
at both ends, 213 
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Oscillations of uniform rod clamped- 
pinned, 212 

Oscillations of uniform rod with 
load at free end, 213 

P 

Periods of oscillation by Rayleigh’s 
approximate metnod, 229 
Permanent set, 42 
Piston ring, 290 

-'—, circular,. 294 

-, eccentric, 299 

-, maxiinum stress in, 294 

-of variable thickness, 2^ 

Plate bent by couples at its edges, 
544 

Plate buckled by thrust at edges: 
circular, 373; 
rectangular, 368, 371 
Plate of uniform thickness under 
normal pressure, usual theory: 
approximate methods, 421, 422, 
426, 427, 429; 
bending moments in, 394; 
boundary conditions, 395; 
elliptic, 416; 

rectangular, 412, 414, 416; 
strain energy in, 418; 
torque in, 394 

Plate under normal pressures, more 
accurate theory: 
approximate method, 455; 
disk bent to spherical curva¬ 
ture, 455; 

disk of negligible rigidity, 450; 
mean stresses in, 438; 
pseudo-energy equation, 455; 
relations between mean streses, 

441; 

strains in middle surface, 435 
Plate under forces in its plane: 
displacements, 357; 
equations of equilibrium, 347; 
forces at boundary only, 351; 
forces at. rim of circular hole, 
378, 380; 

polar expressions for strains, 
356 ; 

polar expressions for stresses, 

355; 

resultant force on any portion, 

379; 

strain energy, 360; 
stresses due to small circular 
hole, 361; 

stresses due to single force, 375; 
stresses due to a wrench, 3^ 


Poisson-Kirchhoff theory of bent 
plate: 

applicable to plate bent into a 
developable surface, 449; 
cases of failure of, 445, 447, 465 
Poisson on the boundary conditions 
of a bent plate, 396 
Poisson’s ratio, 14 
Principal axes of stress, 4, 6 
Pseudo-energy equation for bent 
plate, 455 

Pulley oscillating at end of rotating 
shaft, 267 

Punching of a disk, 410 

Rayleigh bn energy in a stramed 
curved rod, 318, 319 
Rayleigh’s approximate method for 
finding periods of oscillation: 
method applied to body carry¬ 
ing several masses, 234 
method explained, 229 
proof for thin rod, 232 
Rankine’s formula for struts, 90 
Rectangular plate as a strut, 480 

-under thrusts, stability 

of, 479 

Rectangular plate with fixed edges 
under normal pressure, 474 
Reflexion of waves from a fixed 
point on a rod, 251 
Reflexion of waves from a free end 
of a rod, 252 

Ring buckled by external pressure, 
534 

Ring, p’.ston. See Piston ring 
Rings, circular, bending of, 282 

-, -, strains in, 289 

-, -, under radial pressure, 

290 

Rod, definition of, 169 

- hanging vertically, 31, 33 

Rotary inertia of vibrating rod, 203 
Rotating disk, 335, 340, 384 

-of variable thickness, 343 

-having a central hole, 342 

-having uniform stress, 345 

345 . 

Rotating disk with vibrations due 
to tensions, 568, 579 


S 

St Venant’s approximate formula 
for torque in a twisted rod, 177 
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Set, permanent, 42 
Shaft, whirling of, 336 
Shear modulus, 15 
-strain, 14 

-in beams, smallness of, 54 

Shear stress in beam, 53 

-in twisted rod' at a sharp 

angle of the boundary, 156 
Shear stress in twisted rod, lines 
of, 162 

Shear stress in twisted rod, maxi¬ 
mum, 160 

Shear stresses in twisted rod, com¬ 
ponent, 156 ‘ 

Shearing force in beam, 48 
Six stresses in an isotropic body, 
relations between the, 24 
Southwell on forms of collapsed 
tubes, 555 

Southwell on vibrations of disk 
clamped at centre, 610 
Sphere, thick, 328 

- with radid displacements, 326 

Spherical depression in the surface 
of a solid, 627 
Spherical Harmonica, 620 
Spiral spring with axial pull, 270 

-with pull parallel to axis, 

272 

Spiral spring under an couple 
about the axis, 274 
Spiral spring under axial pull and 
twisting couple, 275 
Split circular tube bent by normal 
pressures and couples at edges, 
542 

Split circular tube in torsion, 171 
Spring, conical, 279 

- of any form with coils nearly 

perpendicular to the axis, 281 
Stability of rectangular plate under 
thrusts, 479 

Stability of thin tube under axial 
thrust, 537, SS^ 

Stability of thin tulDe under combi¬ 
ned pressure and axial thrust, 559 
Stability of thin tube under external 
pressure, 553 

Stability of vertical rod under distri¬ 
buted load, 112 

Steinthal's experiments on the ben¬ 
ding of thin plates, 4^3 
Straight rod bent into a circular 
arc, 34 
Strain, 13 

-, bulk (or volume), 15 


Strain energy, 179, 180 
-, shear 14 

Strains in terms of displacements, 

17, 19 

Stress, component, 2 

-, definition of, i 

-due to suddenly starting or 

stopping, a rod, 2S3 
Stress function (f> for a bent plate, 
442 

Stress function for a stretched 
plate, 34S 
Stress, mean, 2 

-, normal, 2 

-, principal axis of, 4, ^ 

-, shear, 2 

-, tensional, 2 

-relations at a point, ii 

-strain relations, 20 

Stresses due to pressure on me 
surface of a solid, 623, 626 
Stresses in elastic bodies in- con¬ 
tact, 63 o, 632, 638, 639 
Stresses on oblique plane, 6 

-in terms of 

principal stresses, 8, 9 
Stresses, principal, 8 

-, simultaneous, 15 

Strut clamped at both ends, 85 

-one end, 87, 88 

-eccentrically loaded, 86 

-, Euler's theory of, 82 

- with distributed lateral force, 

94 » 95 > 97 

Strut with single lateral force, 92 
- with variable cross - section, 

los, 107, HI 

Sudden change of cross-section, 
effect on longitudinal waves in 
rod, 257 . « ■ 

Suddenly applied load, 189 

T 

Tension effect on rods vibrating 
transversely, 239 

Tensional stresses in terms of 
strains, 20 

Thin tube, torque in terms of twist, 

165 

Thin tube, torsion of, 164 
Thomson and.Tait on bending of 
thin plates, 3^7 

Thomson and Tait pn Spherical 
HarmonieSf 620 

Three moments, theorem of, 71 
Tie-rod under lateral forces, 98, 99 

43 
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with 


Torque, approximate, in rod 
rectan^lar section, 153 
Torque in a thin plate, 394 

- in a twisted rod, 141 

- in rod with given hollow sec¬ 
tions, 174 , I7S 

Torque in rod with I section, 173 
Torsion of thin tubes, 164 
-of rod, 134 

Torsional oscillations of, pulley on 
shaft, 267 

Torsional oscillations of rods, 245 
Transverse forces in different planes 
acting on a beam, 76 
Transverse oscillations of thin rods, 
201 

Tube buckled by axial thrust, 537, 

556 

Tube buckled by external pressure, 

552 

Tube, circular, in any state of strain, 
S44 

Tube, split, bent by normal pres¬ 
sures and couples at the edges, 
542 

Tube, split, in torsion, 171 
Turbine disk, vibrations of, 617 
Tvdsted rod: 

boundary conditions for, 135; 
couple on section of, 140; 
equations of internal equilibrium 

137; 

position of axis of twist, 159; 
solution of equations of equili¬ 
brium, 138; 

with circular section, 144; 
with elliptic section, 144; 
with rectangular section, 148; 
with triang^ilar section, 146; 
with tubular section,. 142. 

Twisted thin tube: 
circular, 167; 
unclosed, 168; 

with section a hollow rectangle, 
166 


INDEX 

{Ths numbers nfer to ike pog^s) 

Uniform beam with load and couple 
at one end, 57 
Ultimate stress, 44 


Variational method for finding the 
energy in a curved rod, 321 . 
Vibrations of disk of variable thick¬ 
ness due to rigidity: 
approximate method, 603; 
equation of motion, 599'» 
in symmetrical modes, 612; 
with nodal diameters, 613 
Vibrations of disk of variable thick¬ 
ness due to tensions set* up by 
rotation: 

equation of motion, 575; 
particular cases, 57^ 

Vibrations of a turbine disk, 617 

-of disk rotating with uniform 

speed, 614 

Vibrations of free uniform disk: 
approximate method, 606; 
in S3rmmetrical modes, 
with nodal diameters, S93*» 
with two nodal diameters, 609 
Vibrations of uniform disk due to 
rigidity: 

approximate method, 603; 
clamped at the centre, 589; 
clamped at the rina, 597* 612; 
supported at the rim, 589, 611; 
with one nodal diameter, 610; 
with nodal diameters and circles, 

597 , 

Vibrations of uniform disk due to 
tensions set up by rotation: 
equation of motion, 568; 
particular cases, 570 
Viscosity in solid bodies, 44 
Volume strain, defined, 15 
-, equation for, 25 

W 


■cr 

Uniform beain clamped at both 
ends, 54 60, 61, 63 
Uniform beam clamped at ends 
under uniform load, 54 
Uniform beam clamped at one end 
and supported at the other, 56 
Uniform beam carrying a concen¬ 
trated load, 59, 60 
Uniform beam under several loads, 
S8 


Watson’s Bessel Functions, 507 
Waves travelling along a rod, 248 
to 261 

Weber’s form of second solution of 
Bessel’s equation, 583, 647 
Wheel, stresses in rotating, 313 
Whirling of shafts, 236 

Y 

Yield point, 43 
Young’s modulus, 14 




